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The term. Great 
Tradition, refers to 
the fromal. literary 
and comparatively 
sophisticated tradi- 
tion of a civilization. 
It is maintained by 
the Elite of the 
society and has its 
base in the urban 
areas. This contrasts 
against Folk Culture 
which develops in 
small, isolated and 
homogeneous commu 
nities, in face to face 
situations. Folk cul- 
tuce is pre-literary, 
in its orientation 
even when it operates 
within a Civilized 
society. 

The Great Tradition 

often conflicts or 
work in harmony 
with the Folk tradi- 
tion. Both the tradi- 
tions develop areas of 
contact and each 
influences and jis 
influenced by tbe 
other. 


The boundary of 
these two traditions 
is not always geogra- 
phical. Elements of 
either are foond in 
the same community 
and even constitute 
traits in the persona- 
lity oft a single 
individual. 

The present volume 
contains pepers on 
Folk Culture and 
Great Tradition, 
prepared at different- 
level of foremtiation 
cach eo: Descriptive, 
Historica’. Proble- 
mantic, Analytics! 
and Theceetica.. 
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FOREWORD 


The last of the 5 volume set on Folik Culture is out. 


We are happy to present the same to our readers 
and ali those who love life and culture. 


Shri Kulamani Mahapatra, the Anthropologist, has 


done a commandablte job in editing the volume from 


out of the papers placed in this section of the 


International seminar on Folk Culture held in 1978. 


Folk Culture is the first of the ‘‘great’‘ traditions 


and the scholars have-traced the history of its development 
into greatness. 


Wa again convey our deep gratitude to all those 
but for whose help and ‘assistance those volumes «would 
not have seen the lights of the day. 


Girija Bhusan Patoaik 
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INTRODUCTION 


The traditional focus in the study of Folk Culture has been on the equilibrium 
analysis of traits and configurations in societies characterised by its small size, isolated 
location and homogeneous composition of the population. Social relationships in such a 
sOciety are primary rather than secondary. In the academic field certain concepts are 
attached to the study of these societies which are still ~replete with live controversy ; 
such as Stanley Diamond's statement. “x x primitive people have no secular sense of 
history, and no {liberal idea and hence no prophetic ideal of social progress.". (Diamond: 
1964, p. v.) It is true that some earlier concepts, like Levy-Bruhls assertion that the 
primitive people have a pre-logical mentality (Levi-Bruhl-I923), have been abandoned 
long since (even by the author himself during his life time). Similarly no one would agree 
today with the views of Summer, who introduced the term ‘“folk ways’ into sociological 
literature as early as 1906. that customs, beiiefs and morals result from instinctive 
responses to stimuli such as fear. sex or hunger, and man being basically unequal his further 
development from ‘folk ways’ must necessarily be qualitatively divergent. But such 
concepts still have a hangover effect on the sub-conscious of the social scientist and 
sometimes distorts his finding inspite ot his theoretical training to the contrary. 


The purpose of this introduction is not to initiate a theocetical discussion on the 
study of primitive societies but to give an indication of the tendencies orienting the study 
of folk-culture against a dynamic frame of reference. This calls for the study of Folk- 
culture not only as a part but also as continuum element of a larger culture whose 
boundaries are progressively expanding and becoming complicated. Instead of the tradi- 
tional structural-equilibrium analysis, the operational basis of such an approach may be 
stated in the words of John C. Harsanyi “‘x x we shall speak of dynamic explanation when 
at least some of the explanatory variables used belong to an earlier period than the 
variables explained. More generally we shall speak of dynamic explanationr also if what we 
directly try to explain, and/or what we offer as explanation involve not only the values 
of certain social variables at a given time, but also their time-trends (time derivatives) 
is the directions and rates of their Change.” (Harsanyi, 1960). 


This changed emphasis calls for a reconsideration of the methodology of study of 
folk culture. The organizational elements of foik culture can no longer be treated even 
heuristically as confined within the clearly demarcated, autonomous primitive societies. 
We have to adopt the methodological tool of the Little Tradition which contrasts with 
the Great Tradition, the latter being the formal tradition of the civilization. Elements of 
the Little Tradition are continually incorporated into the Great Tradition through a 
process of universalization. Likewise, elements of the Great Tradition filter down to the 
peasant and the tribal level by the process of parochialization. Though originally attributed 
to Robert Redfield. (Redfield, 1956), these concepts have come to ke widely employed by 
diverse schools of Social Scientists and undergone considerable modifications, 


Initially the study of Folk Culture and Great tradition as a continuum process, 
presents a confusing mass of disparate findings. Onc of the methodological objectives of 
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this section is to reduce this mass to a few basic types for scientific conceptualization. 
This attempt was made as early as 1949 by Levi-Straus in the field of Kinship and has 
not y<t been conclusively employed in the field of Folk-Culture. 


In view of the above considerations an entire section was devoted to the discussion 
on “Folk Culture and Gaeat Tradition during the International Seminar on Folk Cultures 
held under the joint auspices of the Council of Cultural Growth and Cultural Relations 
and Institute of Oriental and Orissan Studies, Cuttack. Orissa, INDIA, from 19-22 
December. 1978. It can not be claimed that all the scholars whose papers were discussed 
in the section, had adopted 3 common theoretical model. It can, however, be observed 
with ample justitication that all of them were aware of a common set of problems and each 
in his own way tried to tackle it to tbe best of bis ability- 


The papers presented in this section can be divided into five categories. There 
is of course a sixth category of unclassified papers. 


The first two categories pertain to Descriptive analysis at the Macrolevel and the 
microlevel. These two categories-differentiated on the basis of the scale of study rather 
than methodology or subject matter-cover twentyone out of the total of thirty papers in the 
section and seems to be the most popular area of study among the scholars. 


In the first category. Omar M Al-Tabib has discussed “The influence of Environ- 
ment on Iraqui Folk-tale"'. He has demonstrated that the structure of the Iraqui Folk-tales 
has common universal features but it has developed a strong local idiom of its own. Barbara 
M Boal concludes that the ritual changes (among che Kondh) reflect the transformation of 
scattered and diverse migrant clans into a single people with a highly complex ritual system, 
in the paper entitled ‘‘Centuries of Hill-Kond Folk-Religion and its Interaction with the 
Orissan Plains”. In her paper. “Local Religion in Asia. Relationship between Folk and 
Elite Religions-The Case of Thailand'', Ruth-Inge Heinze explores how the spirit mediums 
and their clients conceive their own value systems and how they manage the complexity 
of their syncretic beliefs. D. K. Jordan in his “Chinese Pietism ; Syncretic Movements in 
Modern Taiwan” observes that the participation in popular pietism represents a rejection 
by some individuals of folk religious practice and an attempt to reformulate at the popular 
level features of several Chinese traditions normaily limited to religious and bureaucratic 
elites. R. N. Mishra is of the opinion that the introduction of competitive politics has 
given rise to a growing sense of tribal identity which can be termed as a political sub- 
culture. This opinion is stated in course of the discussion of “The Tribal Political culture 
A study on the Tribes of Orissa. “Discussing “‘Aspects of islamic Folk Traditions in the 
Indian Subcontinent" S.A.A. Rizvi concludes that the tombs. darghas. ziarats and amils 
play en effective and determinant roje in the religious consciousness and beliefs of an over- 
whe:ming:¥ .arge number of Mus'ims in the sub-continent. Only a minor section of the 
Mus:im community is excluded from this,s-and they are mainly those who are influenced 
by the puritanica: beliefs of the Wahabis, or who arc indifferent to religion. The continui- 
tv among different :evels of religion (tribal, folk and seciptural) in India, has been demon- 
strated with the he:p of field data by G. D. Sontheimer in his” Seriptural and Folk Reli- 
gen ip India. “In his “Fo:k Catholicism in Latin America” J. Tennekes, discusses the 
funcroning of religion at the folk ieve: in the predominantly Catholic countries of Latin 
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America. Folk Catholicism, considered as Little Tradition has the two essential elements 
of being a unique religious tradition determined by the living conditions of the great mass of 
poor, on the one hand and adhering to the interdependency between official Catholicism and 
Folk catholicism on the other hand. Understanding either of them 1s incomplete without the 
knowledge of the other. Robert Redfield's concept of Great Tradition and Little Tradition 
are employed by Mario D. Zamora for the analysis of socio-cuitural stability in his, ‘‘The 
Hispanization process : traditions and methods in colonial change in viilage Philippines. 
“In this paper an attempt has been made to establish the correctness of Redfield's Proposi- 
tion that in a local community which is and long has been within a civiiization. the 
intellectual and often the moral life is perpetually incomplete and requires continual 
communicativn to the local community of thought originating out side of itself. Slobedam 
Zecevic offers a historical review of a national culture in “ Yugoslavia’s Traditional Culture.” 
The mass of descriptive data presente! in this essay is too unique for condensation. It is 
indicated that the same universal features, which characterize folk culture in other parts 
of the world are also present in Yugoslavia. Reviewing’ Aboriginal Traditions in the South 
nad South-East of Australia’', L. A. Schwarzschild- Her cus lists four areas of languages and 
traditions in order of their tenacity and discusses the importance of each area for research. 
The work of the old time linguists is criticised because they tried to interpret the local 
languages in terms of their own culture and were partly responsible for the extinction of the 
former. 


In the second category, ten schoiars have offered microlevel analysis of specitic 
cultural dimensions within specitied areas. Mathuia town (India? and its subjects have been 
identified by Satya Prakash Arya as the land of Lord Krishna in ‘The Folk Culture of 
Braj Region". Ethnographic details of the social structure and various culture traits have 
been presented to advance the argument that the core of folk culture of the region is based 
on emotionalism rather than intellectualism Though the region has been exposed to 
disturbing influence of industrialization the core of the culture has not been disturbed- 
Discussing the “Impact of Contemporary Oriya Civilization on the Dress Pattern of Parja 
Kondhs and Dongria Kondhbs of Niyamgiri Region. Orissa. “(India)” Prasant Mohapatra puts 
forth the proposition that other factors remaning constant the rate of change of dress- 
pattern is a function of the amount of social interaction with Oriya population 
up to a limit determined by the occupational pattern of the peop:es 
G. S Mohan describes” The Observance of Customs otf Puberty Cele- 
bration in Anantapur District, Andhra Pradesh (India) and concludes that 
the elaborate rituals and obsezvances, connected with the celebration are meant as a puolic 
announcement that the girl has come of age and the parents are willing to consider offers 
for her-marriage. The ‘Social Context of Oriya Proverbs” is discussed by Kulamani 
Mohapatra and the inference drawn is : the relative status of the individual is retlected in 
the use of proverbs in situations of interpersonal relation<hip which make them differentially 
meaningful and that this is a part of the regional culture complex, delimited by the ideosyn- 
cratic factors in the relative caste formation and the operation of seculur factors in the 
rural arcas  Shyamali Mohapatra observes that “The ‘OSA’ Festivals of Orissa” arc indi- 
genous family oricnted festivals wherein the rites are performed by women. Whiic public 
fo-tivals have become either morbid or extinct due to changes in intercaste and property 
relatiunships, the Osa hnve becn able to withstand these changes because of their specific 
characteristics. In his “ Scructure of an Exoristic Ritual of North Kerala’, A. K. Nambiar 
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gives an ethnographic account of “Kalam Pattu”', a fertility ritual. In "The Riangs & 
Their World View" Tushar Kanti Niyogi has made an attempt to delineate an idea about 
the formalized conceptions of the universe of the Riang, a tribal community living in the 
state of Tripura in the Eastern part of India. The cardinal factors of this world view are 
confronation among man, nature and god with equal emphasis, ordering of the universe in 
terms of the past history of the tribe and the belief that the universe is morally significant. 
S. L. Srivastam and K. C. Panda have described in; ‘Toki Parva: A vestige of Human 
Sacrifice Ceremony,” how the essential elements of the ceremony (Performed by Kandh, 
Paraja and Gond tribes in the Kalahandi district, Orissa, India) have remained intact over 
centuries, with only one significant change of substituting an animal. in place of a human 
being for sacrifice.” “The Culture of Jagaghars and Aspects of its Secularism’ hag been 
discussed by Durga Charan Sahoo, It has been shown that the Jagaghars (in Puri town: 
Orissa; India) are Primarily centres for physical culture with multiple activities and in 
spite of their religious orientation they afford scope for a variety of profane activities 
verging upon the vulgar. E. N. Anderson has discussed. ‘‘The Fate of Folk Culture in Hong 
Kong.” The main conclusion of the paper is that most Chinese folk-forms disappeared with 
astonishing rapidity and thoroughness when the social occasions that gave rise to them 
changed. As a contrast against the impressive tenacity of folk cultural forms in the wester ¥ 
world and the world’s larger civilizations, China seems more comparable to many small and 
“primitive" societies whose folk culture has disappeared following the impact of colonialism 
and world civilization. Yet China's elite forms show no such frailty, and the one great 
exception, foodways, proves tenacious in the extreme. 


Tha problem oriented studies constitute the third category of papers. A very 
challenging problem, ‘‘Is a World Folk Culture Emerging ?" is posed by Archie J. Bahm. 
Though the author makes sweeping generalizations, his conclusion, that a new world 
culture is emerging and that there are adequate data for the folk culturists to formulate 
speculative hypotheses for the study of such a culture deserves careful scrutiny. In “Dr. 
Dolittle and Dr. Aibolite : Transformations in a cultural context’ Madhu Mallik discusses 
‘the problems of cultural transformation which a literay work undergoes in course of trans- 
lation. It is argued that an efficient translator consciously introduces changes in the original 
work to make it intelligible in a changed cultural context. Rupert R. Moser in his “From 
Folk-Heroes to Folk-Politicians : Historical Aspects of Folk-Politics in the Tribal Belt of 
Bihbar,"’ observes that early British Administration led to the emergence of folk-heroes but 
later forms of administration and a process of learning led to the emergence of folk-politicians. 
“Heroism in the face of defeat : The Psychological Function of Epic’ is discussed with 
elaborate illustrations by Natalie K. Moyle. It is observed that the problem of internal 
inconsistencies, inevitable in any social system: is articulated in the topics. They express 
the problem that a system is felt to be right and good. at the same time that it is perceived 
to be no longer operative, is the psychological function epic. An epic is not preseriptive and 
never offers a resolution to the problem. 


Dan Ben“ Amos examines, “The encounters with Native Americans and the Emergence 
of the Folk lore’ against the vast back-drop of European Culture by employing the methodo- 
logy of Historical Anthropology. He concludes that the idea of Folklore was one of the ccn- 
sequences of the encounter of the European society with the native Americans and emerged 
through concerns with antiquities, ethnic identity and cnnsciousness of cultural relativity. 
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He draws up the theoretical framework of the transition of the study of Folklore from the 
concepticn of popular traditions as an accepted part of a society and its culture, to an 

attitude which is based on distance and alienation and which regards traditions as a subject of 
intellectual,inquiry and ideological focus, developed through a'major revolutions in the relations 
between man and society.- This has resulted in Folklore being described as a qualitative, cultu- 
rally defined system of communication which is universal and its existence and definition doves 

not depend on ethnic boundaries. In describing, ‘*Old Traditions in New Society : The case of 
the Chinese-Canadian™” Ban Seng Hoe observes that the preservation of a tradition may not 
only be for reason of nostalgia but also for its relevant significance to the present and the 

future orientation of life in a new social setting. Tracing the origin of Chinese Folk Culture, to 
its ancient use as a basis of community institutions and group solidarity he shows how it has 
come to be accepted as a means of communication with the wider society, made possible in the 

present era of ethnic pluralism and multiculturalism Following the lead of Robert Redfield, 
Mario D. Zamora studies one Filipine individual, Juan Mamiago, tracing his development 
from a 17-year-old first-grader farmer to a 73-year-old lcader of some ¢0.000 veterans in 

in Luzon. in his paper entitled, ‘The Inner view : Changing and Mobility in a Luzon 
Community. The conclusion is that, ispite of drastic objectives change it the sociocultural 
and other aspects of Filipino life the basic values held by Maniago are still 
identifiable. 


“The concept of unit in folk lore” by Jawaharlal Handoo and ‘Problems and methods 
of Ethnological Field: Research Today" by Sigrid Westphal-Hellbush are the two essays 
which discuss methodological problems and can be placed in a separate category. The theme 
of the first essay is the discovery of the ‘function’ as the minimal unit for the scientitic 
analysis of oral narrative It has changed the course of narrative analysis in folkloristics and 
the transition from diachronic to synchronic investigation in folklore was complete. In the 
second essay the traditional Anthropological method of participant observation is advocated 
but it is felt that certain concepts, inherent in its tradition, require to be modified in the 
light of the latest ethnographic data. 


The very important problem of communicaticn has been dealt with in two essays 
by John A Lent and Paul E. Mundschenk jn their papers, “‘Grassroot renaissance The 
increasing importance of Folk Media in Third World Nations” and “Folk Culture, Theatre 
and Modernization’ respectively. In ‘the first ‘essay Lent uses ‘examples from all over 
Africa, Latin America and Asia and Mundschenk discusses the use of folk media to blend 
them into mass media forms. Discussed are also problems snch as determining which folk 
media are adaptable to print or broadcast media, analizing the propagandistic or 
educational purposes of these conversions and ‘resistance in some circles against what is 
considesed a contamination of pure folk forms and retaining the validity of folk media 
in their new forms. In the second essay, ‘Mundschenk, sanalyses how the stories from the 
Indian epic ‘Maha ‘Bharat have been ‘in the -folklore of Java. Inspite of the changed 
cultural background the folklore characters maintained their identity with those from the 
original epic. But when folk performances were shifted from the rural to the urban area, 
the characters underwent significant changes because the kind and quality of cooperation 
necessary in a village setting is different as compared to an urban setting. 


Extensive reference material is presented by -J. M. Singh in-his “Folkiore follows in 
India. '‘Though the coverage -is regionally uneven, the importance ‘of this paper as an 
inventory of refereices cannot be undermined. 
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In summing up it may be claimed; with all humility, that the papers presented 
in this section represent an eclectic cross-section of research trends in the field. - 


Kulamani Mohapatra 
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The Influence of Environment on Iraqi Folktale 


Xraqi Folktale opens in a traditional 
beginning. The narrater says, ‘once upon a 
time by the will of God’ or ‘once upon a time: 
victorious be the sultan’ or ‘You who love the 
prophet say prayers’ ww... The narrater 
proceeds by saying’. There was a man. Then 
the story begins. 


The most outstanding features of the 
Iraqi tale are generalization and mystification. 
The narrater tries to abolish definite indica- 
tion of time and place which play important 
role in narration~— and all these introductions 
and the like are an attempt to delete the 
presence of time in the tale or obliterate it. 


As for the conclusion; a special impor- 
tance is attached in the Iraqi tale; for the 
conclusion offers the theme, the essence, or 
the ‘didactic purpose of the tale as far as the 
content is concerned. The conclusion is also 
connected with the beginning because it paves 
the way for the solutions for the difficult 
complications and ordeals which the hero 
faces from the beginning. 


Optimism is a principal characteristic of 
the Iraqi folk-tale. Almost all of Iraqi 
folktales culminate in a happy end. This end 
1s either marriage or reunification. It 
represents a sort of a substitution or a 
compensation for the difficult life which the 
Iraqi society had undergone throughout th: 
long foreign uccupation of the Iraqi land from 
the fall of Baghdad under Holakoo until the 
Second World War. 


The happy end is achieved in the Iraqi 


folk tale by two means : 


A) A Human represented by the “clever- 
ness of the hero and his ability to disentangle 


Folkculture and the Great Traditson 


Omar M. Al - Talib 


himself from difficult situations. ‘“‘Zerag’ 
the protagornist of the ‘Puzzle’ stands as an 
example of this means when he managed to 
get the king’s daughter by his cleverness and 


perseverance- 


(B) Deux ex Machina represented by 
supernatural means, improbable coincidences, 
witch—craft, and extraordinary event. as in 
the story of the ‘Kindheared and the Merci- 
less.’ The protagonist of this tale fulfills his 
needs by his knowledge of animals’ ways of 
communication. The Animals helped him to 
find the place of a hidden treasure and so he 
got his wealth out of the beautiful ewe which 
brought bliss where ever she went. 


The folk tale always ends in this phrase. 
‘and every body lead a bappy life’ or ‘and 
then all were unified after long distance 
alienation,’ then the narrater says (and so we 
were calling on you and back we came). 
(If our home was near I would have brought 
you some raisin). It was a tradition that 
raision was given to guests during winter 
nights when tales were told. Other kinds of 
food mentioned during winter nights were 
chick peas : (If our home was near I would 
have brought you adish of chickpeoas and 
another of soya.) Sometimes the narrater 
says (if our home is nearby 1 would have 
brought you -3- promaganates onc forme and 
the other for Om- Ali and the third for the 
narrater.!’ and tetween the beginning and 
the ending lies the action which consists of a 
series of connected events, each treats of a 
small adventure in which chances and extra- 
ordinary events play important rolc. In chis 
series some events show the distinctive tenor 
of logicality and scientific mentality. These 
events appear in the form of legends and 
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myths sometimes. It also takes the form of 
public belief and common dogmas. When it 
takes the form of public beliefs it mongles 
with the historical facts and the normal flow 
of events in everyday life. 


It is we rthmentioning that the foiktale 
dors not aim at mentioning the events only, 
but it uctually aims at expressing the people's 
mentality and expectations so far as it concer- 
ned their era and present lifc. 


It is clear that no tale ever tried to single 
out a specific historical event and concen® 
trate upon it, but it took as its main concern 
the whvle era in perspective.® 


Sometimes action in the Iraqi folk tales 
comes up as if it were taken out of real every 
day life suffering or out of some agonizing 
situation if this is so the get—away is impossi- 
ble there we can distinguish the role of 
dreams in the folk tale we can see too that 
out of the Arabic folk tales in general and 
the Iraqi ones in particular. The spiritual 
and social concern of all the Arabic. In every 
epoch of the Arabi history there was this 
concern which could be clearly pimpointed 
in the folk tales. 


The Arab's anxious concern was evident 
in the ups and downs of fear and security 
terror and tranquality, and other emotions 
which folktales are abudant with. 


When the protagonist gets rid of some 
problems and reaches the safe shore he imme- 
diately finds out that there are still more 
difficult problems and dilemmas to face up. 


On and on the protagonist walks in the 
weedy way until he gets at a happy ending 
at last. 


The Folk tales move the reader's suspense 
as they flow in various steps of hope, disa- 
ppointment and fear. 


Such is the whole plot of the tale until 
the hearer ‘or reader is completely absorbed 
in the action and hardly leaves a tale 
incomplete. 


2 


3. Acrions in the Iraqi folk tales are timed. 
Every event is linked with a specific situva- 
tion. If this situation is not to take place 
throughout the plot the event should be 
excluded and the tale has to be drawn to some 


conclusion. The talc is built to reach a 
specific conclusion through a series of events 
depending on certain situations. If thvse 
situations are not allowable in a given 


circumstance, -the narratcr brings in some 
unexpected situations to fit his purpose These 
might be a sort of unexpected deux cx 
machina or some supernatural might agents 
driven out of witcheraft and superstitions. 


Sometime it comes out of pure human 
capacity that enables him of fantastic, crea- 
tive activities. 

In the tale entitled (The Three Cucumbers) 
we come across a king who despite all the 
greatness that surrounds him cannot be happy. 
Becuase he was childless he became very 
nervous and melancholic. His wife began to 
bescach God to give them a child and bring 
hgbt ro her life and palace she swore if she 
was given a child she would let out two 
brooks in the city. one of honey, and the 
other of oil. 


God answered her demand and she concei~ 
ved. The tamily enjoyed the giving but after 
the lapse of a few years the mother forgot to 
fulfill her cath. When the son was grown up 
he used to dream of an august man asking 
him to have his mother fulfill her oath. At 
last the old man became angcy at the son, and 
insisted on his demand so that the prince 
hurried up to his mother and told her about 
the dream. The queen fulfilled her oath 
and let out two brooks of honey and oil in 
the city. Women filled up their jugs and all 
the passers-by. 


Coquetry, luxury, and love of parents 
spoiled the son and made him careless and 
playful so that when an old woman came 
down to have her jug filled with honey be 


threw a stone at her and brook the jug so the 
honey ran out. 
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It is possible for the narrater to end the 
story at this point. but there is still much 
room for thriii and suspense so the tac goes 
on to its destined goal. This oldwoman was 
a witch: She besought God to make that 
youth fall in love with the three cucumbers 
and so did God. Now the youth could not 
live without the three cucumh.rs. 


He had to get them by any means so that 
he began to look for them and his father 
provided him with travel facilities. thus the 
son began his trip. He started off in a wood", 
after a few days he came across a hut in the 
midst of jungles. There he met an old man 
who asked him about his story. Later on the 
oldman gave him a ring and asked hin to 
touch it as soon as he would find himself by 
the wood of the three cucumbers, and so did 
the boy. By the time he touched the ring, a 
steed appeared he rode it for his ‘own and 
quickly picked up thes cucumbers and ran 
away. On his way back the prince broke one 
of the cucumbers then all of a sudden a very 
beautiful girl came out of it. The girl asked 
him to bring her some water but as he was 
in a bewilderment he couldn’t find water so 
the girl pined away and died in a moment. 
The same thing happened with the second 
cucumber. The girl died away too; so he 
decided not 10 break the third cucumber 
until he could find some water be it a brook, 
be it spring or anything. 


The prince came across a brook he then broke 
the cucumber. The girl in it drank and became 
much more beautiful and attractive. He 
celebrated with his family the reunification 
and got marred The girl of cucumbe: gave 
birth to a child and everybody was very 
happy. 


It was possible too for the narrater to end 
up the tale at this point. This folk tale 
emphasizes the inevitabilty of love and the 
difficulties which man must undergo in his 
attempt to find his mate. It also implies that 
man who preserver may sooner or later get 
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at his destinations. It also implies that man 
shouid never be disappointed for the 
simp.e reason that he doesn’t know what 
lurks behind tbe fate and perbaps the womb 
of time keeps all the good for him. Fate as 
we saw in this tale is always man’s ally e. g. 
The king got a baby and the oldman in the 
forest gave the prince a ring to help him find 
the cucumbers. But did the tale finish ? We 
see tnat the narrater 1s ncver satisfied with 
what he said, there is still much room for 
suspense; so he took another turning and 
addedup some other elements to attract his 
readers’ attention. 


In this turning he touched upon an oid 
superstitious belief commonly known in Irag 
and that is : the belief in metamorphosis and 
witchcraft; the tale of the three cucumbers 
goes on like thar. 


One day the cucumber girl- now witha 
child went out to the river with a slave-maid. 
By the river the slave iooked at her face in 
the water: She did not see her face but saw 
her mistress's face mirrored as shc passed in 
the water: The slave thought that the 
beautif':l, white face was her own face and not 
her mistress's so she turred aside and stabbed 
her mistress and knocked her body down 
into the river 


Out vf the blood drops 
came out a beautiful dove. The cucumber 
girl has now been transfurmed intoa dove 
flew away to the bougns and began twittering 
over there. 


left on the bank 


When the prince came back of hunting he 
found a black woman carrying his child she 
told him that she been transformed into a 
slave. The prince b.lieved her for her form 
did not account for anything to him as bis 
tendor love for her. 


The slave followed an easy-going, happy 
life and she never seemed to care for anything 
but the twitterings of the dove. 


These 
disturbance 


twitteringgs were a constant 
to her she feared the dove and 
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would one day or 
slave and 


began to suspect that she 
anot' er tell the truth about the 
the crime. 

She asked the prince to slay the dove and 
serve it as a dish to ‘“her™ son for this dove 
5< the oniy medicine for him. 

The prince obeyed, and as soon as the 
dove's blood run out on earth there came up 
as the ground split, a beautiful tree as high 
as it could be. The slave ordered the prince 
to burn the tree. He did it, but out of the 
ashes came up a hen. The slave caught the 
hen gave her toa neighbor. This was an old 
woman who was used to go shopping every 
morning. during her absence the girl! of the 
cucumber took off the hen skin and came out 
of it as beautiful as ever. Now she began to 
clear the mess and set everything clean and 
tidy When the oldwoman came she found 
everything clean and bright. One day she came 
back earlier than usual. The girl was clearing 
off the mess and couldnot get into her hen 
skin, so that she met the oldwoman in h.r 
actual character and told her about allsher 
story. The oldwoman told the prince who 
furiously hurried home and burned both the 
slave and her three children. 


It is as if the narrater wanted to bring 
the extraordinary and the peculiarities into 
the tale in order to guarantee his audience 
interest and evoke their suspense. So he 
brought jealousy as a crime motivation as 
when the slave killed her mistress; and 
grudge and hatred that moved the kind- 
hearted prince to kill the slave and children. 
The unusual motive that made 
kil: his sons is something 
beyond man's capacity- 


the prince 
extraordinary 


4. The Iraqi folk tale drives at bringing to 
light vitality of man and his struggle to get 
at his ends. 

His patience and endurance make nature 


his ally at last. It gives him all the heip she 
can offer, be it a human being or be it an 


Animal. It embodies these agents with magic 
rower and then it pushes them to help hin. 
get his ends. 


It is the agent of struggler, roor, and 
miserable against the tyrant and the 
poltroon. 

5. Woman plays on important role thro- 


ughout the action. She always enjoyes a 
luxury of impressive beauty. She is also the 
main goal in life and without her there would 
be no place for both generation and family 
life. Woman is a social vital component and 
she gets all the respect and honor of Iraqi 
society. She fulfills one of the aims of the 
Islamic religion and she is the propagonist's 
goal, for her sakc he tries his best helped by 
nature or left alone to his knacks. But if the 
woman is old and ugly her ugliness is reflected 
into her soul as well. She is either a witch 
or a devil that dislikes everything. 


The propagonists’ names aie taken from 
Iraqi common names. The propagonist is 
usually the third younger brother and his 
name is (Mobamad). He has good attributes 
and impressive white features. On the other 
hand his enemies are bereft of all good 
attributes if they were human, and very 
grotesque if the were vampires, were-wolves 
and goblins. 


The characters take their 
their professions. 


names from 


6. Iraqi folktales’ narrater aims at moving 
his readers’. So the principles of capacity and 
puwerlessness are all too evident. 


The strong; and energetic, and usually bad 
is inflictd with unjustifiable dilemma that 
renders him powerless, on the other hand the 
weak, and humble, and usually good is given 
unjustifiable gifts that render him powerful. 

All these turns push the story forwards 
to a distined end. 


The action in folktales depends on the 
abduction of a girl by the Hanfish* and the 


e The Hanfish (pl. Hanaftish)is a supernatural being enjoying the characteristics 
$ of 
both human and beasts. He is a meaneater and always an evil doer. 
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protagonist tries to release her. This idea 
foes back to the abduction that happened in 
Iraq throughout previous generations it was 
also a traditional habit in the Iraqi villages 
that girls were abducted and taken by force 
in case their families objected 

marriage. This habit is dated now. 


£ 
to formal 


The husband abducts his wife and carries 
her home amidst celebration and joy. 


Dreams, prophecy, magic, fortune-telling 
come through the action of a tale to enhance 
the dramatic effect of the tale. These means 
altogether with deux ex machina are sort of 
compensation or substitute for the agonizing 


everyday life which the Iraqi man was 
undergoing in his society. 
He tried to change his life not only by 


actual handling of his plobiems but also by 
getting away beyond real life to a sort of an 
imaginative dreamlike world : to a world of 
extraordinary magical powers. 


The belief in witchcraft, prophecy, and 
fortune-telling had a strong and deep root 
in the mentality of naive and laymen of that 
time. 


The puzzle that must be solved is also 
common in the Iraqi folk tales. The puzzle 
does not occur to test the cleverness of the 
reader only but it is alsoan uindespensible 
clement to the development of the action in 
the tale. 


The puzzle or the riddle which would be 
solved by witchcraft or chance is due to the 
fact that existence 
man. 


itself was a puzzle to 


His cultural and educational vision of the 
world was not clear and this was due in its 
turn to the backwordness and illiteracy 
which were prevalent that time. and as the 
mind was unable to solve the puzzle of life 
and death, be tried the other way around: to 
appeal to legends. witchcrafc and superstitut- 
ions to discover the dimensions of the 
universe which still remaied a puzzle to 
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the naive, simple-minded people and such 
was the way that supernatural powers found 
their way into folktale. 


The impact of Iraqi envirenment on folktale © 


To find out the envirenmental impact on 
the implications and functions of Iraqi folk 
tale we have to cancentrate on three aspects : 


1. The influence of sociai beliefs, 


2. The influence of social trends and the 
relations between the individual and the 
community. 


3. The psychological impact 
J. Iraqi folktale and social beliefs. 


Man was found in this existence for ages. 
He fecls lost between existence and death and 
wants a solution. wants a way out and needs 
a clear interpretation of the cosmic phono- 
mena but in vain. Nature has terrified him 
by its mysteries and unknown secrets. He 
worshipped its phonomena and believed in 
various gods and consecrated them. Such 
were the Iraqi ancient religions in Somer, 
Akkad, and Nineva. Kings and monarch were 
also given the same status derived from gods. 
Cheiftains and Sheiks were also assigned to 
the third status after kings and rulers. 


Up to date the habit of ancesters, consecr - 
ation and surrounding them with halo of 
majesty and godlike respect is continued. 


The Iraqi tried to defy this big cosmic 
puzzie. Humurable built the hanging gardens. 
and others built the spire of Babylon to disco 
ver the secrets of the skies above. Guilgamesh 
went to the underworld to get the grass of 
immortality and when he failed to achieve 
that he believed in magic and sorcerers; 
Those who made wonders and marvels. 


The sacred books in Iraq empbasized the 
influence of sercery and its effects. 


The ancestors believed in the existence of 
ginis and fiends. 
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Some of those old beliefs have deep roots 
in the Iraqi man‘s consciousness. The folk 
tales pinpointed that for such beliefs can be 
followed up in these points : 


1. Fate and destiny : 


The Iraqi believed in fate and divine 
decree since the dawn of history. His belief 
was sustained by the introduction of the holy 
books thercatter-Moses, Jesus, and Mohamad 
confirmed this belief in fate and divine 


decree. 


There was a sort of amalgamation between 
the new religions and the old beliefs. The 
admixture was enhanced by the ignorance 
of the Iraqi peopic. Ignorance that had lasted 
for nearly ten centuries since the fall of 
Baghdad and upto the end of the Second 
Worid War. When the wake up was to begin 
and the Arabic Islamic Civilization was 
about to get up after dull stagnation and sleep 


Teascn 


Add to this the European rise of thought 
and cuiture which began to affect the Iraqi 
sooty by chat time. 


The civilization had begun positively and 
radicaily. The belief in Fate was reflected in 
Jrag: to.k tales. The plot and the building up 
of the tale was determined by a chance 
stroke and the tale of share-is a good example 
of the e bove mentioned so is the tale entitled 
— Nor Al Zaman and the princes, fatit 
Ruman® . 

The prince fell in an inescapable love with 
the princess. Fate has uttered its word so 
that tne prince has to shoulder his way up in 
life to get her. 


2 The belief in metamorpheses as it was 
pinpointed in the tale of the (Three Cucumb- 
27s} as soon as the cucumber was broken a 
girl came vut of it then when that girl was 
slain she was transformed into a dove. When 
this dove was kilied it was transfered into a 
tree. When the tree was cut and burnt, out 
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of the ashes came a hen and out of the hen 
once again came the girl of the cucumber. 


In the tale entitled the (Magic Palace)® 
the youth was transformed into a sparrow 
when the girl of the palace followed him she 
found out that he was a beautiful prince, 
then she fell in love with him. 


In the tale (The Fairy who were the Deer- 
skin)® the girl was transtormed into a deer 
and when she wanted to be herself again she 
took off the deer skin. 


The idea of transformation and metamor- 
phesis does not mean that man stould always 
be transformed into different figures but it 
takes another formula sometimes as in the 
tale (The old Sercerer ’. The sorcercr deposits 
his soul with a dog. unless the dog was hurt 
or killed the man was safe and sound so the 
blow of the sword could not hurt the socerer 
as long as the dog was aiive. 


The best tale that links the theme of 
metamorphosis and the theme of divine decree 
is (The Tweifth)®. A king was given a child, 
and was very happy. When he was about to 
die he told his sons to have him carried by a 
camel and where even the camel may stand 
they must bury his corpsc. 


He died at last. His sons fuifilled bis will 
and when the came! stood somewhere they 
lacked a light to inter the corpse. The twelfth 
found a light burning away at a distance so he 
went towards it. He came across a canopy of 
Arabians. The received him well and toid him 
that their king was sick because his daughter 
was kidnapped by a Hanfish. An old sorceress 
told them that a young man would come and 
rescue her fromthe Hanfish. Thus the 
Arabians found that he must be the man- 


He promised them to rescue their prince:s 
after intering his fathur. The twelfth went 
away to the land of Hanfishes. There he saw 
the young princess with a Hanfish who had 
his head on her lap he came forward to slay 
the Hanfish but the girl told him that it was 
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no use and thnt he had to listento her, she 
said that the soul of that Hanfish was out of 
his bodv and was put in three worms, and 
those three worms live in a rotten horn of a 
deer inflicted with leprosy. The twelth went 
into the wood and killed the deer, pulled out 
its horn He came back to the place where 
the Hanfish sleeps, took out the worms 
smashed them, and the hanfish was dead. The 
twelfth rescued the girl and took the treasure 
of gold and diamonds and every body was 
rejoiced at his return. He married the pirl 
and governed his people because he was the 
hest compared to his brothers. 


The belief in fate and divine ecree was 
not an old Iraqi religious belief only but it 
was an Islamic belief also. But what about 
metamecrphosis ? This belief is not Islamic by 
any way, so how it happened that it found its 
way into Iraqi folk tales and became an expre- 
ssion of the Iraqi's belief without being 
conscious of that. 


The reason is clear and all too avident; 
The Manzdiki. Manawi. Barahama, and 
Ruddism all believed in metamorphosis and 
this belief was brought to Iraq by the means 
of Persia particularly during the reign of 
Persians in Iraq when they settled in almada 
ian as their capical in Baghdad suberbia. 


3. The question of death and annibhlation 
puzzled man and especially the Iraqis The 
Iraqis feared death and the idea of the under - 
world was linked with the idea of death, in 
the same way the idea of getting down to that 
underworld was linked with the idea of 
heroisms courage, intelligence and supernatu- 
ral powers. Kalkamish is an example of that. 


In tthe King and The Magis Grass)” a king 
and his three sons went hunting. They got 
plenty of hunts. In their way home a huge 
storme blew and the king became blind. 
Doctors said it was difticuit to find it remedy 
in the city and if he wanted to restore his 
eyesight he had to get the green of a specific 
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tree beyond the seven ocoans All the sons 
agreed to look for the tree. In their way out 
they came upon a crossroad. There, the 
youngest suggested going each in a way, 
Mohamuoed the youngest walked and walked 
until he was by a shady tree. He slept there 
<oundly. His horse was cating the grass while 
a gigantic snake was climbing a tree to 
swallow the little birds. 


Mohammad woke up and after ignoble 
strife he killed the snake. 


A bird flew down thanked Mohammad 
and asked him to declare his wishes. Moha- 
mmad told the bird his story to get to the 
manic tree. 


The bird told him to take it easy and 
carried him on his wings beyond the seven 
oceans. He came back with the magic green. 
In his way back he came by au restauvarant 
where he found his two brothers working as 
servants. for they missed the way to the 
magic tree (they have gone in the way of no 
return). 


In their way back totre palace they 
needed water. Mohammad entered the well 
descending by a rope. The two brothers cut 
the rope, took the medicine and left their 
younger brother Mohammad inside the well. 
They returned home and handed the medi- 
cine to their father. 


Inside the well Mohammad heard a voice 
from unknownable source ‘telling him that 
two rams are in their way to him One of 
these rams is black the other is white. The 
black will take him into the underworld. but 
the white ram will take him up to the earth 
and that depends on the one he grasps first, 
Mohammad beard a voice of a ram. He grasped 
it but unfortunately that ram was the black 
which took him to the underworld. 


There wasa dead city with pale men 
everywhere. Everybody looked as if rat, 
everybody looked miserable and sad. He 
knew that there was a hanfish in that city, 
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and that .hanfish controlled the water and 
did not allow any body to have some unless 
food and a girl were pressented to him. 


Mohammad went to the king and told him 
that he would kill the monster. The daughter 
of the king had to be presented that day to 
the monster. Mohammad slept in the cave while 
waiting for the monster. The daughter of the 
king was terrified at the sight of the monster 
and her het tears fell down on Mohbammad'’s 
face. He woke up and a fierce fight broke out 
ended up with the monsters death. Mobammad 
brought the water back to the city and 
married the King’s daughter. Mohammad longed 
to his father so the kings helped him to go up 
to earth and thus he rejoiced everybody and 
disgraced his brothers. 


The Tale of The King and his 
Sons)! is similar to this as well. 


Three 


Out of the above-mentioned we conclude 
that the belief in death was strongly linked 
to the idea of the underworld and this belief 
was an outstanding characteristic of ancient 
Iraqi reiigiong. This belief continued and was 
impressed in the mentaiity of Iraqi people as 
we can reason out of their folktales. 


The going down to the underworld may 
take a symbolic or an allegorical form in the 
tale antitled (Aghat off )!!. 


The heroine of the tale decided to get into 
her husband's stomach. 


The merchant and father decided to travel 
over to Syria and asked his three daughters 
about their needs. The oldest wanted a dress 
the other wanted a belt and the young 
daughter wanted a dress made of pearls 
usually kept in a walnut cover. 


In bis way back the father forgot to bring 
his girl the dress of pearls so he felt sad and 
upset. While in this state a stranger came 
towards him and sat by his side. 


He told the stranger his problem and the 
stranger told him not to worry and by a wink 
of an eye the walnut pearls-dress was as his 
disposal. 
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The merchant thanked the stranger and 
was very happy but the stranger said solmnly: 
I'll take your daughter as a wife to my 
master and I'll come on the seventh of next 
month to take her—he continued : 


It you are not going to obey you'll be 
punished severely. 


The merchant tried to give the dress back 
but the man disappeared suddenly. 


The merchant brows were clouded with a 
gathering frown and was very sad but he 
could do nothing destiny has had it thus and 
the matter now is out of his control. 


On the seventh day of the expected month 
and at seven o'clock the merchant provided 
his daughter with everything and told her to 
sit on the roof of the palace. 


A black cloud came down from the sky 
and caught the girl and flew away with her. 


She landed in a grand palace where she 
saw all that man wants and desires, obedient 
servant hurring up to serve her evening 
drinks that cheers the soul into ecstacy and 
sweet dreams. 


A few months lapsed and the girl began to 
feel pregnant. The servant found that she 
began to fed up so he decided to take her 
back to her family and spend a few days with 
them. 


They all were surprised by the presents 
which she brought with her when her 
mother asked her about her being pregnant 
she said that she never gut married and 
hardly met anyone. All that happened was 
that she always did dream away and become 


very happy after she had drunk sweet 
drinks. 

Her mother advised her to put some 
cotten in her pocket and pour the drink 


there and see what happens during her sleep. 
The girl obeyed and pretended that she was 
asleep. After minutes a handsome youth 
came into the room und lied beside ber. He 
slept away and the girl began to look at him 
very attentively. She found a keyhole on his 
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navel, she opened it and all of a sudden his 
abdomen opened. 


She entered and there she found a big 
city full of shops and stores she wandered 
there and asked people...etc. 


The going of the girl into the abdomen of 
Agaht Off is similar to the going of 
Mohamad into the underworld. The world 
that astonished man. After the spread of 
Islamic religion. Folk tale had new trun in 
the public consciousness. Tales were now 
linked with the king of death (Israel’» The 
tale (Israeli companion)!? tells us of a poor 
old physician when in his way he came 
across a man tied up to a tree ne untied him, 
but the released was «Israel himself. Israel 
gave his saver a present. It was white powder; 
Israel told him that : Whenever le sees a 
man sitting at his feet, he can offer him the 
powder and the man is released. On the otter 
hand if Israel was sitting of a man's head this 
man 1s envitably dead and there is no usc of 
offering the powder. 


The doctor became well know and every- 
body talked about him and he became rich 
as well. One day he released the king's 
daughter from certain death. The king 
married her to him. One day the Doctor fclt 
unwell. Israel quickly came and sat by his 
head. The Doctor believed that he was inevi - 
table dead and there was no use of beseach- 
ing Israel so that he made his mind to swindle 
him if possible. He demanded a short put -off 
until he said his prayers and then he made 
Israel Swore that he would never kill him un- 
less he had finished his prayers and asked 
God complete forgiveness. 


Being assured of Israels’ word, the Doctor 
refused to say prayers. Israel was disappoi- 
ntede The Doctor had a child when that 
child grew up he asked his father to tcach 
him how to pray. As soon as he tried to 
teach his son how to pray Israel came. all of 
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a sudden. and ended up his life. Now Israel 
felt irresponsible for his word. 


This tale emphasizes the question of fate 
and inevitability and it also shows the 
chaotic grasp of 1inquestionable death that 
chokes everybody without reasoning. It also 
pinpoints that whatever energy man was 
given to swindle and cleverly manage to get 
rid of troublesome situations: he will 
inveitably,. one day or another die. 


4. Man tried to discover the secrets of lite 
and death and to be immortal. Galgamish 
tried to get that to rescue his friend Ankido 
but he failed the same as all mortals. There- 
fore the Arab before Islam believed that 
when man dies his soul becomes iost. 


They believed also that spirits wander 
about at grave-vards or near its home land or 
that the spirits of manslanghtcred victims 
remain in the place where the crime occured. 
These beliefs are still existent in the consci- 
ousness of Iraqi people. Some cannot pass 
through a graveyard for fear frum being met 
with a wandering soul. The belief of hunted 
houses spread as weil when a rumour spread 
said that a specific house was haunted people 
ran away out of fear and horror. Nowadays 
people pass quickly by o!d ramshakle houses 
at night bzcause they fee! that these houses 
are haunted and sometimes they read (Aiat 
Alkorsy) as an abracadabra to send away 
ghosts and spirit. 


@ These beliefs appeared in folktales as 
terror stories. Our garndmcthers were used 
tv tell us about such stories when we abst in 
from going to bed, sometimes we could not 
sllep but hardly wwe made a movements. Ghost 
stories and terror stories were may in Iraq 
like the (magic palace) and the (story of the 
fearless men)" Brave was a fearless man went 
once to a city for work he had tu do. He did 
not find a place to spend his night in all the 
tarvens of the city somebody told him about 
a place to sleep in. He went there but did 
not find a place there either. There was only 
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one room said to be hunted and he who 


slecps in it dies. 


Brave did not care for the warning and 
went in the room. At midnight a headless 
corpse walked towards him. Then a head was 
swung and away settled on the coi pse. 


The corpse told him that it was the place 
owner and his wife, had slain him in this room 
and his servant buried his corpse in the 
garden. When his dog usual ‘by the hole 
they buried him in. They killed the dog too. 
The spirit insisted that he had to go to those 
killers and make them repay. If not he would 
be killed himself. 


Brave went’ to the police in the morning 
and toled them the story. The police sent a 
man with him to verify the truth. At mid- 
night the spirit appeared as usual and cried 
and demmanded. The policeman was about 
to diz of fear. Next day the policeman 
resurrected the corpse and sentenced the 
wife and servant to death. Brave came back 
to his city and was afraid for the first time 
in his life. 


In the taie (The Three Ghosts, the white 
the Black, and the Red’ Sould wanted to 
retaliate from a King’s soul who was about to 
be intered. The king ordered in bis will his 
sons to guard his soul for three days after he 
was dead. The younger ‘ Mohammad) accom- 
panied his father’s soul for three days and 
defeated the three ghosts : the white, the 
biack, and the red he rescued his fathers’ 
soul and it was safe in her way up to its 
creator tbe time span being three days 
because people stay up 3 days b.fore they 
start off their ascend to heavens. 


5. Fear of the Unknown : 


Man in general and the Iraqi-particular 
were restless with the Unknow for ages. Man 
was afraid of it because it bore death, and he 
was afraid of it because it had within its 
folds the catastrophies, dilemmas diseases, 
and death. 
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Iraqi folk tales show this fear and pinpo- 
int its influence on Iraqi people. Some of the 
tales that indicate this trend are (The Magic 
Stick or the wand)" and (The Werewolf in 
love).'¢ 


In the latter a storm blew on a village and 
dispersed everybody some escaped and some 
died. A young man woke up at a voice he 
thought it to be his cousin; but when he look- 
ed he found a werewolf. 


He was terrified and decided to getaway 
but she threatened him with death if he tried 
to. She imprisoned himin a gretto all days 
and nights and she used to bring him food 
there. One day he was able to yet away and 
so he did. He reached a far away Island and 
got married there. He had children too, but 
he felt bored and tried to gu away once more. 
He sailed and a storme threw him ever to 
another Island. On shore hc looked for food 
and as he was walking he came across his 
first wife—the werewolf—She attacked him 
to revnge herself but she swerved because her 
love, renewed suddenly. She took him to her 
grotto and chained him there. She concieved 
and gave birth to a child looked like his father. 
The young man convinced his son to kill his 
morther for he said. ‘Who knows that she 
might one dav eat them if she did not find 
food.” He agreed and both killed the were- 
wolf and got away to the Island where his 
second wife and children live. 


Whoever contemplates this long tale 
which is “currently told and retoled in larq 
particularly in Mosul, will assuredly find 
bitter sarcasm of stupid women. It also rests 
the responsibility of divorce on the women 
and there would be no way out for man to 
get rid of his womens’ stupidity other than 
divorce which is regarded as the least accep- 
table decrce in Islamic religion. 


There is still another characteristic about 
this tale ¢: This is the only tale about divorce 
and there is no other tale, and this will lead 
us to a phenomenon commonly known in larg. 
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We hardly hear of divorces in iraq. A 
fact which can be pinpointed everywhere for 
the Iraqi Man js allowed to marry more than 
one women, he can marry four women ata 
time; but he never divorces his woman or 
women because the Iraqi Society despises the 
man who divorces his wife, 


Divorcee feels ashamed and sharply suffers 
from the scorful eye of society. The Iraqi 
society has a special philosophy about taboos. 
Iwas surprised when I read the tale(The 
king and the Ring ) Here we see a king whose 
wife was dead, and who had written in her 
will to have her hushand get married to the 
women whose finger fits for the ring she had. 
The girl tried to look for such a women, but 
see did not find any. 


The king saw that the ring had fitted his 
dughter's finger so that he decided to marry 
his daughter. His ‘daughter refused strongly 
to agree to that, but her father was insisting. 
She tried to delude him so that she asked 
him bring the bride's gown from Syria. He 
obeyed and after his departure she disguised 
herself asan old woman and got away to 
another country to get rid of her father’s sin. 
This perversion is not allowed in the Iraqi 
society for it pays much attention to this 
significant concern. Taboos are intransgres- 
sable and everydody respects the 
cods of morality. 


general 


So whereof this tale has appcared ? 


For a long period of time Iraq was governed 
by foreigners who were both infidels and 
lamb- hearted, and this tale cume down to 
the main outlet of folktales because some- 
body wanted to criticize the 
that king towards his daughter. 


behaviour of 


Incest is an forgivable sin in Iraq and 
kings espesially non-Arabs were all immoral 
and the Islamic Iegislative system forbids 
their presidency over Muslims. 


The Iraqi folk tale criticized stepmothers 
and their behaviour towards their sons in 
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law as in the tale (sit alssotot Mistress of 
Mistresses)!” where a stepmother forced her 
husband to leave his two sons homeless. 
Instead of the food their father orderd for 
them to live on; she put waste and rubbish 
(Baran and Jallah)!® she left them a jar filled 
with piss instead of water as well. All that 
dirty mindedness was to get rid of them and 
have all their father attentim singled out for 
her alone. 


There is a common phenomenon in Iraqi 
society and not just a fiction. The narrator 
always adds up the happy ending. Children 
got married or saved by a kind husband or 
by a metaphysical agent The abandoned 
daughter meets a prince and becomes his wife 
while the stepmother altogether with her 
children face a breakdown and loss as in the 
tale (Daughter in law)” which resebles the 
Western story (sandrilla). 


Tales also treat the conflict between first 
and second wifc and the fathomless hatred 
between them. This conflict jis due to 
polygamy. Folk tales reflected this conflect 
too. In the tale (Sit alsetot! the first wife 
threw her rival into the well and told her 
husband that she was dead by an accident 
and she-the first wife-felt sad tor the second 
wife's death. Then she asked her husband to 
slay her rival’s brother. 


catpaw in 
husband 


Because he was, she said, the 
every brow, but fortunately the 


came to know the truth and punished 
his first wife severely. Friendship 
plays an important role in Iraqi folk 


tales. Friends are sometimes better than 
brothers. The Iraqi society believes in the 
holy maxim of the prophet which says (You 
may have a brother whom your mother did 
not beget) This phenomenon was reflected in 
many folktales as in (The faithful friend) 
Where a friend kept the secret of his friend's 
crime and was ready to sacrifice for the sake 
of his friend. Iraqi folktale pinpoints man's 
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women and vise versa. 
Although Iraqi society was and still is 2 
parental one where the man controls the 
family. woman received great respect from 
both sons and husband, because she jis the 
basic axis of family-life she coordinates and 
organizes every thing. The giri in tale (seven 
sons and scven daughters’ won much because 
of her knacks and intelligence. She could even 
overcome the prince himself. In the (Mullah 
Nasre Din's wife) The woman pays the costs 
of her husband's living. 


attitudes towards 


She wouldn't like her husband to sponge 
on her so she bought him an ass and spiceries 
to sell and forced him to work and thus the 
man was changed from his indolent state into 
an active aad lively one. Those tales show us 
the actual struggle of true Iraqi woman to 
five their families a bunk up and enrich 
them. 


Widowed woman ncver got married in 
lrag. They keep thc memory of their 
husbands and try to look after their children 
with tender love and extraordinary nttention. 
This js to fill the gap which the death of the 
father had opened. 


The Iraqi folk tale reflects this pheno- 
mcnon in the tale (The werewolf and her 
son and the two weavers) when the husband 
died the wife worked as a aweaver with her 
daughter. They looked after the werewolf’s 
son as well. 


This tale was derived from everyday life 
in Iraq. 


In the tale (The Brave Girl Shams Alnahar 
and the three Ghosts: A foxy woman tried 
to entrap Shams Alnahar while she was alone 
at home. 


The foxy woman met a youngman and 
plotted with him to attack the house and 
rape Shams Alnabar. 


The plan failed for Shams Alnabar killed 
the youngman and buried his body. Then the 
old foxy woman went to Shams Alnahar’s 
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husband and to'd him that his wife was 
dishcnest, nevertheless this backbite also 
failed, Shams Alnahar reproached her 
husband for believing that old lady's lies and 
they separated. Later on he discovered the 
plot and came back to his wife asking her 
forgiveness. This tale shows that woman were 
cleverer. more faithful, and capable than 
man. 


In the tale (Fish is in pumkins and by 
their trickry they ascended the moon). 
A rich merchant's wife wanted to help her 
husband in trade. Her husband never trusted 
woman so he locked her up at home she was 
not allowed to leave her doorstep for 
anything. She wanted to teach him that 
woman were also honest and she was able to 
guard her chastity and that women were also 
free to do what they wanted despite all the 
walls and restrictions simposed on them. One 
duy she madc a hole in the wall and ordered 
a beggar to buy her-for the money she gave 
him-fish, and she asked her husband to bring 
her water-mclon- Next day while her 
husband was out for his work. She made a 
hole i the watermelon and staffed it with 
fish. When at dinner she peeled off the 
watermelon thc fish appeared. 


She told her husband that the melon seeds 
were actually fish. He was surprised. 


In the market-place the husband opened 
a melon but did not find any fish. He was 
upset at that and people began to talk about 
him until his wife told him about the whole 
story and he was satisfied that he should 
never look up his wife. Women choose their 
husbands. and those who wanted to marry a 
girl had to undergo an ordeal. Some cannot 
bear on so they die and the girl looks for 
another one to test and only the winner can 
get her. In the tale (The king and the Ring). 
The princess disguised herself at several 
occasions until she maddened the prince and 
had him marry her. 

The (Beetle) refused to marry the grocer, 
the judge, and the spice man, but married the 
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rat which was in love with her when the rat 
was dead she wept and tore her cheeks and 
decided not to get married any one for the 
rat's sake- The beetle in this tale refused to 
marry infiluvencial men and prefered the rat 
for the simple reason that tlie rat was in love 
with her and respected her as well. 


Women in Iraqi folk tales are models of 
faithfulness and sincerity. 


The heroine in the tale (women’s enemy) 
killed her lover's murderer and brought bis 
head to the gave of her lover. dug the grave 
of her lover, then she cried and stabbed 
herself and was dead lying beside ber lover's 
corpse: 


This faithfulness has a counterpart of 
treachery, sinfulness, and crime. In the tale 
(The Prince and the Three girls) The eldest 
si<ters never abstained from committing any 
crime to destroy their young sister. 


Slave and oldwomen arv pictured as very 
peevishy clumsy. villian. treacherous; 
distorted, deformed, and ugly in face. words, 
conduct. and every thing. Treacherous 
servants plot with their mistresses to kill the 
husband and steal all his wealth as in the 
tale (The Fearless man) 


Deceitful women eat, sleep and share 
everything with their lovers but when 
husband at home. they claim that every tbing 
was tidy within and without. In ‘the tale 
(The strange man and the morvelous theif/*'. 
A wife said that the chicken was transformed 
into a hen again and flew away and the fish 
cried uut of the fryer and an eagle was down 
to pick it up and flew away but the fish and 
chicken were eaten by lovers and nothing was 
left to the poor husband. 


The poor husband came to know later on 
that chickens do not fly and fried fish cannot 
cry and everything was a swindle. He then 
began to watch his wife until he discovered 
the truth and dismissed his wife thereafter. 


t 
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The social skeleton of the Iraqi <ociety 
was basically founded on class distinction. 
The Iraqi society was formed of four classes 
in the past; autarchy and army leadcrs, the 
middle class or the bourgois, common people, 
and slavery was abolished and thc fourth 
class disappeared. In course of time emanci- 
pation laws wer: issued. 


Iraqi folktales hint at class conflict and 
the social relationships to that ruspect. The 
class conflict did not told an organized or 
joint form. It was rathrr a conflict between 
in dividuals not between groups. 


The Iraqi tales stand beside the poor in 
his struggle against the ricb. Jn the tale 
(The soldier and the king) the king banished 
his soldier because the latter became oid. The 
soldier was very sad. He wandered away 
until he met an old woman who fed and kept 
him in her cottage. The sorceress old woman 
asked him to bring out the magic wax candle 
from the well. The soldier felt the evil look 
of the witch so he refused to give her the 
candle unless she let him get out. The witch 


was angry at him so she cut the rope and let 
him in. 


While he lighted his pipe with the candic's 
fire a friend appeared and cried-YES Yr-S MY 
MASTER WISH ANY THING AND I'LL 
GET IT FASTER. 


The soldier became a millionair and 
ordered the fiend to bring him the princess 
every night When the king wanted to pay 
the soldier back. the soldier ordered the 
fiend to slash the king and his retinue. The 
king then capitulated and gave his daughter 


to the soldier. When the king died the 
soldier was crowned and became a king 
himself. The class conflict might take the 


form of a parable as in the tale : (The Wit- 
ness who Swore by the Hay)® As the fox 
swindled the wolf and made him eat the lamb; 
who was not able to defend himself alone. 
The dog came with the belp. The conflict 
between the wolf and the lamb was a class 
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conflict. The lamb could not win without 
the help of an external force not metaphysical 


but still external. Common sense was 
bewildered at the discrepancy of “wealth 
distribution. It was traditionally confirmed 


that God had primarily distributed abundance 
and wealth amongst his creatures, but inspite 
of the common sense could not accept it. 
The Iraqi man believed that evil and good- 
ness are God's creation and that God had done 
so far a wisdom of his own uncomprehensible 
by man so that he believed that things are 
made so because God just had them so. 


The narrater drives at his readers’ com- 
fort and approval and sound sleep. Those 
readers or hearers were generally poor so he 
swerved the tale to his chosen ends. 


In the tale (the Two labourers)? Two 
brothers, one was serious and worked hard 
the other was lazy and disliked work. And 
old-man once called on them end offered an 
cmployment provided that they should 
accept to let him shut, with a piece -of cloth, 
their eyes in order not to make them know 
where to he might lead theme The voungest 
agreed on that but the eldest refused. 


The oldman wanted to separate banknotes 
according to their value (Dinars on one side 
and Dcrhams on the other side) and asked 
the youngest brother to do it in the cellar of 
the palace. The youngman stole all the 
money while working with the oldman. 
When the old man was dead there was no 
heir to get the palace. So that the two 
brothers bought it with the stolen money. 
They also got the hidden treasure in the 
cellar and were very rich. Out of this tale 
we can conclude that class conflict was both 
passive and immature for the problem here 
was solved by the means of theft and swindle. 
The solution being such because the Iraqi 
people were still under the yoke of foreign 
control, ignorance, and retardation. 


7-The Iraqi was not introvert to live for 
bimself or for his kindred alone but he rather 
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cared for things happened outside his home; 
he had specific concern with the state as 
well. 


(And as folktales, and folk literature in 
general are not the product of specific author 
or authoress but rather the manifestation of 
people's consciousness, we can genuinely say 
that it is the real landscape of true sensations 
and agonies of common people).24 


The Iraqi dreamed of a just, reasonable; 
and kindhearted ruler. He knew that if it 
was otherwise destruction was inevitable. 


Narraters of folktales used to criticize 
and scorn despotic rulers. 


The Iraqi tale regarded (Qaraqush asa 
model of mismanagement. deterioration, 
despotism, insanity, and injustice. In the 
tale Qaraqush and the Hunter )?° A passerby 
stumbled with a loom which penetrated his 
eye and took it out. The hunter being one- 
eyed now went to Qaraqush and complained 
his injury. Qaraqush ordered that the 
weaven's eye should be taken out. The 
weaver protested and said that two eyes were 
needful to him while the hunter did not need 
but one cye Qaraqush contemplated the 
matter and ordered that the weaver should 
be set free and the hunter must be up for 
taking the other eye out. The hunter then 
asked Qaraqush the release him and he 
would. teach him the language of the birds. 


Once they were out for hunt, they saw 
two owls standing on some abandoned house. 
Qaraqush asked the hunter what those owls 
talking about. 


The hunter said that owl standing on the 
left was asking the hand of the daughter of 
the other owl. The latter owl demanded a 
house to live in with her sucklings. The first 
owl retorted: I'll give you that for one to 
tenof the taxes and that is less than the 
rate imposed by our lord Qaraqush, who 
cannot be as just as me.?° 


Qaraqush was very angry at the hunter 
so he sentenced him to death. The gallows 
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was set up and the noose dandled in the air. 
As therope was put around the hunter's 
neck, a messenger came with a letter from 
his mother-in-law asking him to bring her 
some water. The hunter caught sight of a 
nice girl passing by. He desired her while 
the rope was about to let go. He felt the 
needle-sharp sensitivity of the situation and 
laughed loudly. Qaraqush was surprised and 
asked him the reason of his laughter. The 
hunter said I laughed at three things: your 
mind. my mother in law’s mind, and my 
libido’s foolish drive. Qaraqush laughed and 
the hunter free. The Folktales also 
scorned bad and immoral judges who acce- 
pted bribes and told lies to get their adva- 
ntage They were both idiot, and unjust 
judges. In the tale (The Judge and the 
Baker)” A hen-pecked judge was used to 
receive insults every-day and night. His wife 
both despised, and turmented him (He was 
Arnodian)?® that means he was foreigner. 
Once he passed by a bakers’. The cooking 
smell voked his appetite. There was a cock on 
fire. The judge went in the Bakers’ and robbed 
the cork. When the baker inquired the 
judge told him that he had nothing to do 
with the cock and if the owner asked for his 


set 


cock he should tell him that it had flown 
away. 
The baker told the man that his cock 


had flown away, but the man was angry and 
a brow broke out. A jew came hurdling to 
solve the problem but the baker's finger 
accidently pierced the eye of the jew and 
took it out. The man and the jew ran after 
the baker who climbed a minaret. The jew 
and the man were still after, so he threw 
himself down but his fall was more dangerous 
still:—he fell on a sick man whose brother 
has brought him to sit under the minaret so 
that he might become well. The sickman 
dide and his brother joined the jew and the 
man their chance. The baker shunned them 
in a blocked alley, there he was 
jumped in the last 


and went 
entrenched but he 
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moment. Once gain his fall was unsafe he fell 
on a pregnant woman and aborted her. Her 
husband joined the chase. The baker arri- 
ved at the court. He told his story to the 
judge. The cock owner went in there too 
and told the jud,e about his cock. 


The judge said that God resurrects bones 
into a living-being once again, and that the 
cock owner was a blasphenous if Le rejected 
that. When the jew offered his eye. the judge 
said that the non-moslim gets his punishment 
multiplied. and that he must concede on tak- 
ing the other eye out to make it lawful for 
having the baker's eye taken out as well. At 
hearing that the jew left the court and ran 
away. 


When the dead man's brother complained, 
the judge said that he must get on the top of 
the minerat and jump at the baker several 
times until the baker was dead. When the 
husband complained, the judge said that he 
could lent his wife to the baker to make her 
pregnant once again. Such was the chaos and 
disorder of life in the cities, and such was the 
looseness of judges and kings that the thieves 
and killers mastered at last. In the tale (The 
Thief)” A king appointed a thief as a police 
master and his gang as policemen to keep 
peace and security in the city. In the tale 
(loose is C office)?” We see the same implica- 
tions. A leader lost the war and when back 
at home he was a highwayman who -robbed 
common people whether living or dead« He 
even taxed the (sultan) when he buried hisson 
not to resurrect the grave and steal the 
garment. 


Folktales always pin-point to us the defect 
and flaws of the political system which the 
historians sometimes exclude from their 
history. The common man know then that 
the only remedy for that chaos was revolu- 
tion against the system. The tale (The two 


kings of Iraq and India)!3 tells us about 
such a revolution. Common people revolt 
against their despotic ruller and choose 
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another king. The dethroned king wandered 
about until he reaced Iraq. There he asked 
his son-in-law a shelter but the king of Iraq 
refused to offer him any because he was 
afraid of his status and prestige. 


The folktale persists in criticizing kings 
and rules and the hope of revolution against 
tyranny and setting every thing right once 
more. 


In the tale tThe Three Ghosts’ Ghosts of 
manslaughtered men set at the ghost of a 
despotic king to pay him out for his crimes. 


The narrator used allegoric characters to 
criticize despotism in directly. The goblins; 
werewolves, vampires, and monsters were all 
symbols of tyranny and chaotic powers ran 
wild and destroyed everything. 


The Iraqi common man had dreamed of a 
just. brave. and kind-hearted ruler. In the 
tale (The Magic Canopy)3”2. A king wanted 
to name of his three sons the one who will 
succeed him as a king. His sons went away 
to try their chances. An old man pointed to 
three ways- One of them was the way of no 
return. Each chose a safe road wheras the 
voungest chose the way of no return. The 
voungest was able after ignoble strife to win 
the magic canopy. Out of this canopy came 
an enormous, ferocious. and blood-thirsty 
army. The youngest brother led that army 
and set at all the hardhearted and cruel kings 
and defeated them until he arrived at his own 
country. His father was dead the kingdom, 
now was in a state of chaos due to the warr- 
ing brothers who had chosen the safe way at 
the beginning. He won his people's love, 
sent away his two brother, and governed 
pcacefully for long time there after. 


& Due to chaos and insecurity people used 
to bury their money in holes they made in 
the ground and then covered them with 
earth. As peace was prevalent once again they 
dug those holes out and brought out their 
n:oney we stiil hear of hidden treasures found 
during breaking down old houses. Folktales 
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reflected this fact as well e. g. (The puzzle 
The Blue tent's owner). 


3. The psycho-folk impact on folk tales : 


The Iraqi had undergone ages suffering 
under the yoke of repression. oppression, 
poverty. retardation, ignorance, malady, and 
dictatorship. The average salary of the indivi- 
dual was less that 3 Dinars a month. and 
everybody was living hand-to-mouth. The 
whole family including grandmothers, 
grandfathers, fathers and mothers, sons and 
grandsons, cousins, uncles and all the relati- 
ves in a very small houses with only two 
rooms and a small yard. 


Fathers were the main authority in the 


family. They arrange, the budget, and 
expenditure and everything else including 
their marriage and its costs. Their food 


consisted, of bread, dates, milk« chickpeas, 
lentils. soya, onions. celery, raddish, cucum- 
bers and melon. For illuminationa man was 
not used to consume more than one wax” 
candle for the whole month because he did 
not need light at home, more over, he was 
used to darkness and slept after supper 
immediately. 


Entertainment was scare, except for feasts, 
marriage celebrations, Ramadhan sittings at 
the Diwan of the mayer, and circumision 
celebration. He had nothing at all to amuze 
himself with. 


The oppressed Iraqi man had undergone a 
counterpart trend in his consciousness. He 
began to dream ota new world. That new 
world wasa substitute for the agony and 
tyranny of his actual everyday life world. 
That world was an imaginative counter part; 
restrictions without versus absolute freedom 
within. time and place without versus timele- 
ssness and movment within, repression and 
sterility without versus support and fertility 
within...etc. (The protagonist is the imagin- 
ary character who struggles against horrid 
and abnoxzious beings to get at his goals, The 
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character is normally poor, penniless. and 
oppressed, yet he is enabled by means of 
sorcery and help of wisemen to get through 
the under world or to go beyond oceans tockl- 
ing vampires, goblins; and werewolves, defeat- 
ing them and returnining at last to his 
actual worid carrying the miracle achieve- 
ment)? Suppressed drives and desires found 
their way out by means of the following 
representations : 


1. Achieving Immortality and defeating 
death either by a magic grass gained after 
struggling against fiends. goblins, terrifying 
dangers, horrible monsters, and other fathom- 
less abominabilites. Ghosts and dancing 
meduza crying from behing it anybody turned 
back and looked at it he was transformed in 
toa statue. These danger are beyond the 
seven oceans which was called (The wak wak 
Islands) where there was a grove teaming 
with goblins and mysterious dangers. The 
tales (The Magic Apple’, (chinchil and chan- 
chill), (Hauling promoganates and clapping 
apples) are an example adhoc. 


The protagonist in (chinchil and chancbill) 
walked in the third day of his birth, talked 
in the fourth day, and became a man after 
only one month. The narrater made of his 
protagonist a superman who was both invin- 
cible and unconqueable. The protagonist 
could always find helping agents like the 
gigantic bird which carried the protagmist 
to the (Magio Tree) ginii and wise-men also 
stood ready for the help of the protagonist 
whenver he was in an awkward position. 


2. The dream of spacclessness and speed 
had been a recurrent insistence of the Iraqi 
man. He wanted to imitate birds. Pious men 
and fiends were said to be as quick as the 
winking of an eye. This dream was impressed 
on the Iraqi’s consciousness and was reflected 
in his folktales. In the tale (The Magic 
Palace) a man was transformed into a sparrow. 
People still dream of this miracle and reiter- 
ate it in their songs- 
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The belief in the ascent of the prophet to 
heavens confirmed the dream of the flying 
horse. In the tale (The Prickler and Seven 
Heroes) the fiend gave the prickler a flying 
horse, which carried him to the kingdom of 
ginii. 


The magic slippers which enable the man 
travel far distance in a winking of an eye was 
said to have been won by witches. People 
still talk of witches who were able to ride on 
jars they are still called (Jars Riders) in siang 
language people dreamed of the cap that made 
man disappear. This magic cap enabled man 
to do whatever he wanted without being seen 
by other. This cap was talked of as (The 
disappearance cap). 


The narrater created a weapon that could 
defeat everything and that was the wand 
which could overcome powerfui kings and 
armies just with a little wagging. The (Old 
Sorcerer) had this wand. 


Those magic articles did not satisfy the 
narrater'’s imagination so _ that he created the 
(magic canopy) which could produce hurling; 
invincible and ever lasting armies which 
enabled the protagonist to defeat tyranny and 
injustic. 


3. The Iraqi had suffered much from 
poverty ignorance, despotism, supression and 
alienation. Woman was a rarity, an unaccess- 
able idle that every body dreamed of. His 
thirst for woman forced him to wander off 
and create water sirens and nereids. Some- 
times those sirens were fish skin and came in 
the net of the hunter. Hunters believed that 
some fish were in fact sirens, fair, blond and 
irresistibly beautiful- Paradise was teaming 
with such sirens as well. 


This man was used to a wife whose face 
he never saw before the first night of his 
marriage. Then he came to know that his wife 
was both ugly and sharp-tongued. The separa- 
tion between men and women made sexes 
ignorant of each other until after the first 
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night had passed. Then each became aware of 
the defects, and flaws and attributes of the 
other. even cousins could not see each other 
until the first night when they were linked 
for the first time as a husband and wife. 
Owiug to this separation, the Iraqi persisted 
3n dreaming and day-dreaming of the ideal 
girl who used to come out of the sea as a fish 
then take her skin off to stand as a fantastic 
embodiment of plenteousness and beauty. 


In the tale (Man's Ignorance and his 
Rewarding Benevolence with wrong doing) 


A {ish was transformed into and made 
a friend of the fisherman who consequently 
divorced his wife and fell in mad love with 
the charming siren forever and ever. 


8. One of the deep-rooted dogmatic 
beliefs of Iraqi people is to take an oath and 
regard its violation as a transgressive sinful 
act. The Iraqi civil law has taken a lot from 
Islamic legislative law- One of its decrees 
says (plaintiff should bring witness and the 
accused should take an oath.) 


So an oath has a special holiness and any- 
one who is proved to committ perjury must 
be out'awed; and people must look down at 
him as a despecable person. Iraqi people even 
believe that any one breaks his oath is 
damned. In the tale, The Quail the Deer and 
the Ass ® These animals were fed up with 
man's tyranny and decided to run away. They 
made up their minds to plant the earth and 
feed on its products 


The Quail brought the seeds, The Deer 
planted jt, and the Ass ploughed the earth. 
When raip came down the plant grew up. One 
day tbe Ass pretended sickness and when the 
Quail went away with the Deer the ass ate 
the plant. But the iatter said that he was sick 
and never left his bed. The three went to 
zamzam well and there they swore an oath. 
The Quail swore and went away, the Deer 
cmore and passed the well. but the ass fell 
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in the well and died as a result of his 


perjury. 


9. Iraqi man believed in shrines, tombs 
and holy buildings. He is used to visit the 
shrines. and tombs and beg them to save him 
from a disease or heal him from a sikness, tr 
help him fulfill his wishes. This was reflected 
in the Iraqi’s conscience, and repeated in the 
folktales. In the Tale (Do not be Admite)®®. 
A man frequently called on tombs and 
shrines asking them to give him a child and 
so his unfruitful wife. They were given a 
child. This tale might be reflected in a passive 
way as well. Some people did not believe in 
shrines, especially after the spread of Islamic 
religion, yet many people talk about some 
shrines which were built for a definite 
reason. That is to bring them money by 
exploiting the naive, poor people, as in the 
story (the Black Oldman)? Aman was fed up 
with his poverty and wanted to go in a risky 
adventure that would kill him. He killed a 
monster which was a constant threat to 
pedestrians and buried the rotten body by 
the sidewalk. One day a woman passed by 
and saw the giave. She thought it a shrine, 
so she kneeled and besought. When she was 
recovered people began to talk about the 
extra power for healing at that shrine. 


Peopte began to call on and kneel there 
until the beggar who killed. then monster 
became rich. He thought of building a dome 
and a shrine over the monster's. tomb so 
that he became very rich andit was to his 
favour to deepen the belief of naive in this 
shrine because it was a trade and a profitable 
one. The conflict between Moslems and Jews 
was and still is a dogmatic and 
struggle. 


existence 


It was at its extreme in Iraq. 1 still reme- 
mber the mischief they used to do to us and 
bow they plotted every now and then to 
damage the lonly and the poor. The Jews are 
described as swindlers and sly. We always say 
of the bad person (you're a Jew) and if we 
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came across a relative who tries to take in 
someboey we admonish him and reproach 
him by saying (Don’t be a Jew) A Jew was 
an insult word and often said to an enemy. 


Out of tiiat we conclude that hatred and 
conflict were prevalent among Moslems and 
Jews for ages. Jews were used to hate and 
antagonize Iraqi people in particular. The tale 
(The Opium addict Giar and the Gobetween 
Mosbee)®” (The Animal Gently)’ In the 
first tale the Jew Moshee Swindled the addict 
(Giur) by giving him a big piece of Hashish 
that made him a ‘fool to appear in his wif’s 
dress. In the second tale the jew took the 
magic ring by trick from his Moslem neighbour 
and threw the ring away in a hole to - kill the 
Moslem. 11. In many Iraqi folktales there are 
these numbers (3.7,40) It was nota mere 
admiration, but infact those number ware 
linked to various and various primitive beliefs. 


(Number (7) isa very antique number and 
can be followed up the story of the creation 
of world- This numbers has some other 
modern connotations. The week is of seven 
days. orbits of heaven are also seven, basic 
colours are also seven. Metals are seven, and 
the melodies are seven as wel. 


In Islamic religion, God created the world 
in six days and ascended on the cosmic 
thrown on the seventh. 


Skies 
Cave 


are seven and so are the earths. 
dwellers were also seven. In all these 
cases number seven indicates two perfect 
facts the first is life circulation and the 
second is the meaning of per fection. 


The circulation of life passes 7 stages and 
achieves perfectness at the seventh stage. 


Number seven indicates the stepping 
order and the return to perfection or toa 
reborn. There is something about our cele- 
brating the newborn child when he is seven 
days old). We aall on the dead on the 
seventh day and the woman goes to take a 
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bath after 
giving birth 
bath 


the lapse of seven days to hec 
to a child. Brides go to take 
on the seventh. In the tale (The king 
and the Magic grass) the bird that carried 
Mohamad remained for seven days and 
night in his way to the magic tree. In the 
tale (Treat Animalsgently). A dog insisted 
on taking the magic ring and crossed the 
seven oceans but he dropped it before hc had 
crossed the seventh.(5: The Seven Oceans is a 
constant phrase in Folk tales. Number(3) occurs 
also to give the number of children. The third 
son is always the best. In heavenly religions we 
find number three. In, Trinity of christians, 
and in the testimony of Moslems (And that 
Mohamed is his worshipper and messenger) 
besides the consolation of the dead that last 
three days. It is said that the souls of the 
dead remain 3 days before they ascend to 
heavens. This is why the king in the tale 
(The Three Chosts) ordered his sons to 
guard his grave for 3 days and in the tale 
(Hadidan) the talk goes on among 3 men 
(Nakilan, Kasiban, and Hadidan). Iraqi tales 
teem of such examples, number (40) occurs 
in Iraqi folktale but much less than number 


(3) and (7). 


In the tale (All Hanfish) The girl was 
allowad to open 40 room and never try to 


open the 41st®. 


In the tale (Chinchil and Chinichil? zain 
walked 40 days until he reached the palace’ 


He saw there (40) Gobins. 


In the tale (The magic Palace). The girl 
saw a space in which there was (40) chairs 
(then) (40) birds came down and took- 
their skins. Forty youngmen appeared 
Number (40) 
in Iraqi folk 


and 
off 
and sat on the ;(40) chairs“. 
has a Special importance 


beliefs. 


Consolation assembly is made for the dead 
who passed 40 days in grave. And itis very 
hot on the forties of summer time and -very 
cold on the forties of winter. 
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H-Iraqgi Folk tale and Social Condition. 


As the Iraqi folktale reflected the folk 
beliefs and folk archetypal images it did 
also reflect the Iraqi social conditions and 
social relations of Iraqi people. 


One Folktale did not describe this phase 
of concern separately but it described it 
integrally within the whole landscape of 
social archetypal images and social beliefs. 
For the simple reason that those social beliefs 
should inevitably have a direct effect on the 
patterns of behaviour of the individual or 
community: and on the interchangeable 
relationship and interests as well, be this 
effect objective or be it pasive- 


What calls our attention to {fraqi folktale 
is that it does not individuals 
specifically but it treats special patterns as a 
whole. These patterns are general and 
specific depending on the situations. 


treat 


It also aims at social destinations using a 
special style that calles for amuzement and 
joy on one hand. for frolic and jocularity on 
the other. 


The most outstanding feature of the Iraqi 
folktale is that it does basically aim at didac- 
tic and instructive social ends. It tries to 
build up a specific morality and confirms it as 
the best foundation cn which society should 
stand. 

This idealistic intenten does ‘not strike 
out the implication of pungent satire and 
sardonic sarcasm. 


1. The Did#tctic and Refinemental Tales : 


The Iraqi folk tale emphasizes the impor- 
tance of resignation and sufferance, for these 
values lead to goodness and richness as in the 
tales : (The thankful and the thankless), 
(God's mercy’s wisher); (The pious who lent 
God 100 Dinars): (The prickler and the seven 
Heroes). 


Resignation is always linked to thankful- 
ness and triumph at last. 
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Swindling, tricked, and fraud always lead 
the man to mischance, disaster, and loss. 


Avarice leads to death while resination 
leads to prosperity. In the (Prickler) the 
slave rescued his master from Goblins which 
tried to kill him. 


An Iraqi folk tales 
disorder is not irreparble when 
brought into a conformity. 


social 
are 


owns that 
things 


The most important thing is how to direct 
attention to a useful end, as in the tale (The 
sparrow and the thorn) * A thorn pricked a 
sparrow and entered its leg. It went to a 
Baker who was baking by the (oven) He 
besought him to pull the thorn out of his leg. 
The baker pulled the thorn and threw jit in 
the oven. The sparrow demanded either the 
thorn or the bread. The sparrow flew with 
the bread. On earth it saw a shepherd eating 
milk withwastee The sparrow asked the 
shepherd to share him his food and give bread 
in return. The shepherd agreed and asked 
the sparrow to gather the dispersed sheep to 
each other, and so it did. When the sparrow 
was back to share the shephered his milk 
he found that no food remained and the 
shepherd ate both his milk and the bread. 
The sparrow told the shepherd to give him 
three ewes insteed. The sparrow returned with 
three ewes in his way found a group celebra- 
ting a bride and siaying cats and dogs instead 
of sheep. The sparrow contracted witli: the 
containers and when he came back he found 
that they had swallowed every thing. He 
demanded either to be given the ewes back 
or bride. They gave him the bride. The 
sparrow came across a man playing the flute 
with ratture he offered the bride for the flute. 
The man agreed the sparrow took the flute 
and on the tree it began to play on it, The 
flute fell down and so it went to pices. 


Out of this tale we can see that the clever 
sparrow couldnot direct intelligence the 
right way and so it failed at last. | 


Iraqi folkatale emphasizes the importance 
of good attributes like courage and cleverness 
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as in the tales (The puzzle); (The king and the 
magic Grass); (The fearless man), and 


(Hadidan). 


And of kind heartedness and good manners 
asm the tales (Don’t Be Adanmite), 
(The Magic palace’ 


and 


And of justice as in the tale (the fearless 
man). It also emphasized the importance of 
making use of wise maxims of oldmen as in 
the tales : the magic canopy) and (Treat 
animals gently). 


It also emphasized the importance of 
faithfulness as in the tale (women’s enemy) 
and of chastity and respect of others, freedom 
as in the tale (The pious who lent God 100 
Dinars) Iraqi folk tale confired the vital 
importance of hope and despised hopelessness. 
God and nature always support the miserable 
however long was his agony as in the tale 


(The wand). 


Tales are also concerned with parents love 
as in the tale (The Three Chosts) 


On the contrary Iraqi tale attacked 
had manners and warned the individual of 
its bad outcomes. It also implied that even 
society can be blown by bad-manners, Folk 
tale scorned treachery and stated that such 
attribute leads man to destruction as in the 
tale (chinchil chanichill), (the Magic Grass), 
(The soldier and the king). 


It also despised gradge as in the tales 
(The strange Man & the Marvelous thief), 
(The Three Cucumbers), (The Magic Apple) 
(The Prince and the three Girls). 


Lethargy, the folktale states, always leads 
to loss; on the contrary vigour leads to pros- 
perity as is set in the tale (Mulah Naser Din's 
wife. 


2. As a result of the juxtaposition of good 
and bad attributes in the Iraqi’ society and 
its verbal counterpart in folktales, people 


. began to respond to these values at different 
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degrees of acceptance and refusal. Society 
scorned some patterns of behaviour as a whole 
and therefore these patterns received the 
same derision in folktales. 


Tales criticized misery and beggary 
severely. In the tale (competition of Misers) 
a miser hears that there was some one who 
was much more miser than himself, so he 
travelled to call on that man but there he 
lost his food and slippers and came back 
barefooted. 


Miserliness is linked to beggary and both 
arc bad attributes in Iraqi suciety- (The 
Three Blindmen) tells us how a blind beggar 
robbed the benevolent and how the benevolent 
got angry at the begger and took all his 
treasure. 


Folktales set a pattem of two men one is 
very miser and the other is very generous, as 
in the tale (Don't stop Benvolence) Where a 
famous man had a pedigree original horse. 
His miser neighbor longed to get the horse 
and being acquainted with the generosity and 
kind-heartedness of this man, the miser 
kept an eye on the ins and outs of the 
generous man. He met him oneday and 
feigned sickness and old-agedness and that 
he was unable to get home. 


The good man gave the miser his horse 
and told him that he knew very well he was 
affectating sickness but he should never tell 
anybody of that in order not to breach ties 
of kindred and benevelence. 


Folktail scorned stupid and beef minded 
people and criticized them pungently as in 
the tales (The women and the ewe) and (The 
Ass that travelled «to the big city) In the 
second tale the peasant orderd his donkey to 
take the seeds to a merchant in the city and 
bring the money back. 


The peasant went home and days lapsed 
and the Ass did not come back with the 
seed's price. The peasant was upset and deci- 
ded to travel to the city to look for the Ass. 
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He dropped by the merchant. but the latter 
scorned him and said that the ass was trans- 
formed into a man and went to the se-called 
city. (1) The peasant harried down to that 
city and began inquiring about the ass which 
had been transfermed in to a man. A swind- 
ler recommended an august man who was 
very respected amengst followers. 


The peasant contemplated that man's face 
and imagined that he looked like his lost ass 
especially in the face. He asked permission to 
be shown in, and so it was. 


The peasant began to blame the august 
man for taking the money and get away to 
another city as if the man was really his ass. 
The man was very angry and was assured the 
somebody out of emlignancy and maliciousness 
played fun at him and the peasant. He was a 
fraid of seandal so that he gave the peasant 
money and asked him to go away. 


In his way home the prasant saw his ass 
lost in the road. He did never turn but talked 
to himself: (What is your maneuvre now? 
would you like to get much more money in 
the form ot an ass once again ? 


Foik tale despises lunatic and clumsy 
minded people. It set a balance between a sane 
men and a mad man to achieve sort of compa- 
rison to sharpen the contrast and sarcasm. A 
lunatic brought about himself needless prob- 
lems and became its victim at last. He mischa- 
nced good coincidences and destroyed himself 
on the contrary was the sane who manpulated 
very well and was out of the wood to get the 
wealth that the lunatic left behined. 


Folk tale criticized sluggishness and indo- 
lence of man who depended on their wives for 
their living. (Mulah Naser Din‘s wife) tells as 
of a wife who was fed up with her husband 
and made up her mind to get him choose 
between two alternatives; either divorce or 
work. He chose the latter so she bought him 
a one-eyed assumed aromatic spiceries 
to sell. 
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His ass was touched by the new situation. 
It was a luxury of indolence, and the more 
sluggish the master the better it was for the 
ass. His wife told him to ‘prickle it to make 
it walk fast and so he did. The ass ran away 
very fast that Juha could never follow it and 
it was lost at last. Folktale criticized opium 
addicts as is set in the tale (the opium addict 
Giar) a man thought himself a woman and 
put on his wife's garment. It also criticized 
the conduct of villians. In that tale (Do not 
be benevolent with human being) a youngman 
benevolent to a snake, a cat, a man- The 
snake and the cat, paid benevolence with 
much benevolence. While the man gave for 
that good doing an insult. The cat and the 
snake rescued him from an unshunnable death 
brought about by the man. In the tale (Man's 
Ignorance and his rewarding brnevolence 
with wrong doing an ox seemed much more 
sane than an idiot who exchanged valuable 
things at his disposal with cheap things 
without ? 


Love is cut above everything in Iraqi folk 
tale. It looks like the philosopher's stone it can 
change all ugliness into beauty and all bitter 
life to a paradise. In the (Magic palace) gradge 
and vengeance was turned to love and sacri- 
fice. Love in folk talesis inescapable and 
arbitrary. An oldwoman damnation as in the 
tale about the three cucumbers or a Ghost's 
visit to asleeping girl as in the (Magic palaces) 
love can creat miracles and overturn all the 
values upside down. Love is almost ended up 
with marriage and this extra stress on love 
pinpoints the importance of women in build- 
ing up society and family life. Family is tbe 
corner stone of the Iraqi society. Iraqi people 
regarded family as the main foundation on 
which good society can be built. Consequen- 
tly marriage became consecrated. It has 
special ‘ceremonies and festivals. Both tbe 
bride's and the bridegroom's family celebrate 
the occasion, 


Looking for the suitable woman is still 
the main copcern of the man in our society. 
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Reauty. is. regarded as a secondary attribute. 
What counts actually is morality, and 
manners, 


What man longs for is the fidelity of 
wife. He hopes that she would share his joys 
and agonies in good and bad days. In the tale 
(The king's Son and the Three Girls) the 
youngest girl sacrificed for the sake of her 
husband's happiness. Here came the stress on 
the importance of marrying the fgirlto her 
cousin and not to anyone else. This was 
reflected in folktale as is set in the tale (The 
Goblin} (Alhinfiesh). 


To get a woman by means of marriage is 
not altogether easy job. Marriage costs a lor. 
It is very risky and the tales (The prince Nor 
Alzaman and the princess fatit Alroman- 
promaganates! and (the Thrce Cucumbers) 
clearly figure out that. 


The youngman may undergo an ordeal to 
get his girls These ordeals are determined by 
the girl herself. She may ask him to solve 
puzzles or examine her is solving puzzles as in 
the tale (Ihe puzzle) or he may enter a 
fenciny match with her as in the tale (The 
Three Chosts) The heroic eonflict may take 
place between the protagonist and his girls’ 
followers and servants asin the tale (The 
prickler and the seven Heroes) The conflict 
cocurs sometimes between the protagonist and 
fearful monster ransacks the city and never 
satisfies unless a girl is served to him every 
night. 


On the day the girl is going to be eaten by 
the monster: the knight arrives: kills the 
monster and rescues the girl. The most 
common conflict in Iraqi folk tales is the 
conflict with Hanafish and Gillans-Pales of 
this sort are many (The old sorcerer). (The 
soldier and the king’, (The Twelfth). (The 
Three cucumbers) (The lot), (The magic 
Apple), (The hanfish (The king and the Ring) 
(chinchil and chanichill) The fairy who wear 
the Dear skin)...etc. 
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Socity is not completed without marriage. 
Men cannot bear on without women, and $0 
are women. In the tale (The Enemy of 
women). King ordered his slave to divorce his 
woman and he will be given a much more 
beautiful girl. The slave refused that because 
she was his wife and his children’s mother. 
The king threatened the slave and warned 
him that he will be killed in case of refusal. 
The slave insisted on his decision. The king 
imprisoned the slave in a deep cellar later on 
he sent for his ugly, sharp-tongucd wife 
and asked her to accepts to leave her husband 
and gets married to a handsome youngmans 
or never set her husband free. She agreed to 
marry the youngman and managed to siay her 
husband. 


The king got angry at the treachry of this 
woman and ordered all the women in his 
kingdom to be sentenced to prison and let the 
men only at large. Men could not endure 
that, so they went to the king and implored 
him to set their women free. 


The emphasis set on the significance of 
women to men and men to women to build up 
a well-constituted family led to indispensabi- 
lity of breeding and bringing up children for 
children are continuation of life and of 
parents’ life especially. 


Proverbs stress that (He who generated 
never dies), and (children keep their parents 
memory)- 


They also advise the single to get married 
(Get married to revive your reminiscence). 


These proverbs are currently in use. Some 
tales have the same implications e. g. (The 
Hanfish), (Do not Be Adamit’, (The Fairy 
vho wore Deerskin)- Parents feel proud 
when they beget more children and sad when 
they are childless as in the tate (The Twelfth). 
They implore God to give them a child and 
make their life bright for once as in the tales 
(The Three cucumbers) and (chinchill and 
chanichil) children are mostly 3 in number. 
Their significance arise from their parents’ 
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love to the youngest son whose name is often 
Mohamad. He is normally the most 
courageous, loyal to parents, and forgiving 
compared to his brothers, moreover he is 
always the protagonist. The youngest child 
may be a girl and not a boy. but this does 
not necessarily mean that she should not be 
the best-or the most generous of her brother 
or sister's e. g. (sister's sacrifice) Out of the 
great emphasis set on the importance of 
breeding and bringing up children, folk tales 
criticized megligencs and carelessness 
towards children, and regarded it asa 
criminal act. This reflected the family life 
in iraq and the nature of prevalent relation- 
ship amongst its members. As in the tales 
{The wand . and (Hadidun) in the wand a 
child was trapped in an old sorceress's share, 
but the child and his brother were able to 
defeat that old sorceress at last. In the second 
tale the werewolf ate both (Nakilan) and 
(Nasiban but (Hadidan’! defeated her at last. 
Brothers in the Iraqi frmiiy have also special 
importence. Their importance was reflected 
in tolk ta.es as well. The sacrifice of the 
voungest always rescued his or her brothers 
zs in the tales (sisters sacrifice’, (The Three 
Chosts;, (Hadidan), (Ths wand). (The Magic 
Apples (The Twelfth), (The Magic canopy’. 
On the contrary what sacrifice of the youngest 
achieved the villiiany of the eldest broke 
down. Jealousy and envy moved the elder to 
inh or disgrace his young brother inorder to 
get ail his parents’ ilove and care. In the tale 
(The king's son and the Three Giris). The 
elder and plotted against their young sister 
and invoked her husband to divorce her and 
ser.d ber children away from bis palace. In 
the taie ‘The king and the Magic Grass). 
The eldest tried to cut the rope while his 
younger brother was trying to bring them 
water from the well. In the tale (The Three 
Chosts} the eidest scorned their younger 
brother while defending his father’s grave. 


The same thing is repeated in (The 


Hanfish), (tchinchil and chanichill), (The 
Fairy who wore Deer skin). 
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Generally speaking. .the younger brother 
in all the Iraqi tales wins-at last and helps his 
treacherous brothers. 


But why is that emphasis on the younger 
son. By surveying Iraqi society and Iraqi 
family it becomes all too evident that this 
emphasis on the younger came outof the 
extra love and care given by parents to the 
youngest. Mothers usually say that (It is 
the last pregnancy), and fathers usually say 
(It makes the home bright green again . 


But this makes his brother jealous of him. 
Their jealousy grows and becomes gradge in 
course of time. 


The reason of mentioning number 3 goes 


back to the above-mentioned reason of 
numbers and their importance. 
The rich in Iraqi folktales is always 


arrogant and haughty towards his poor 
brother, as in the tale (The Dervish). 
Sometimes the brother who has sons 


despises his brotber who has only daughters 
as in the tale (The seven sons and the seven 
Daughters). 


In the first tale the poor man's daughter 
grew up and he went to his rich brother 
offering his daughter to his cousin. The rich 
refused the offer and disappointed his brother. 
The poor decided to have his daughter get 
mar ried to the first man he passed by in the 
way. The poorman came across a dervish. 
He talked to him and offered him his 
daughter. The dervish hesitated and said he 
was very poor, but the father insisted and the 
girl was engaged to the dervish. 


In the second tale the man who got sons 
sent them all to work in trade but all of them 
failed and returned bare-footed. On the other 
hand one of the other family disguised 
herself as a man whose name was (Ali Naser), 
She succeeded in trade and made a friend 
with the prince who began to suspect her. 
When then prince discovered that (Ali 
Naser) was a woman, he fell in love with her 
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and they got married. By a turn of the screws 
the rich became poor and vise versa. These 
two tales reflected a well-known phenomenon 
in Iraqi society. Illiterate families still prefer 
sons and wealth to all other attributes. We 
can pin-point certain situations now where 
two brothers with no ties of any sort because 
of this factor. 


The Iraqi folktale figures out the relations 
of Iraqi family and the defects at social 
relationships between husband and wife. 
Up to 1968 women were controlled by men 
because of their economic lack and inability 
to enter the fields of works shoulder to 
shoulder with men. 


Men were tyrannous, cruel and relentless 
and almost all quarreling and fussing was due 
to their dictatoship. 

Men were given free rein and women 
were restrained. Men were allowed to 
abandon women and divorce them whill 
women were not allowed to do anything. This 
state originated another bad state where- 
proom women were kept at homes and never 
allowed to xo out. This caused d1ack of 
communication and taey became much more 
ignorant, narrow-minded and unenlightened. 
She had only to live at home and never go 
out. Iraqi women were proud of not showing 
any naked part of their body since their 
marriage. This pride continued all the way 
through their life. They are proud of not 
having their garment shown but only once 
and that is when they were borne to 
graveyards. Ali of this was reflected in Iraqi 
folk tales. In the tule : (The woman and the 
Ewe). A man abandoned his idiot wife 
because she put all bis jewels and garments 
on her ewe this idiot wife was afraid of the 
ewe for it had seen her leg while sweeping 
she thought that this ewe would teil her 
husband of that and wanted to compromise 
it so that it gave it all her jewels. That man 
returned to his wife after he had seen much 
more stupid women than her. 
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In his way away’ from wife he came across 
a woman weeping her newly dead husband 
she asked him where he was heading to. He 
retorted that he was going to hell- The 
widow asked him to take all her husbands’ 
things and money with him because he might 
be in need now of these things in hell. 


He met another woman weeping on the 
shore because she thought that her son whom 
she was going to have in the far future was 
drowning in the river. She was not pregnant 
either. 


Another woman he met was trying to 
behead her daughter-in-law or break down 
the door way because the bride was taller 
than the door. That idiot wife could not 
understand that the door was passable just by 
leaning the body a little forwards, 


In the tale (The seven Divorcecs) seven 
divorcees met by the bridge gate? ro do their 
washing. The gate was still locked so that 


they sat by the gate and each one began 
telling to her mate her story : 
The first burnt her husbands’ clouthes 


for logs to prepare hot water for ablution 
while her husband was getting ready to say 
dawn's prayer. 


The second stuffed her husbands pillow with 
lamb'’s fat and when the fat was rottened and 
worms found their way there the pillow 
became seething with worms. A worm 
climbed on her husbands’ forehead’. She tried 
to kill the worm, so she took off her slipper 
and hit the man un the forehead. 


The third heard that pickles was made by 
pressing raisins and spreading this raisin in 
the sun. When her husband ordered some 
pickles she ate raisin drank water later on, 
and sat under the hot, relentless sun. 


The fourth wanted to visit the shrine at 
AbJu-Ilkadcer-Al-Gailani, some told her 
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that she ooutd not arrive there unless she 
‘takes a boat so she let the water cout until 
it flood the floor than she closed the gutters 
and brought a big wooden container called 
‘Kusah) sat in it and flood on water heading 
to Baghdad. 


The fifth had been the wife of a merchant 
who once went to pilgrimage. She wanted to 
celebrate his coming back home so she spread 
the ground with soap and built two decks of 
Henna and splashed water everywhere. As her 
husband came in, he fell down and broke his 
legs. Nn 

The sixth had been the wife of colth 
merchant who stored lots of caps at home. 
Those caps were made of cloth so she once 
tried to help him. She washed the caps and 
spoiled them all. 


The seventh patched huscands' shirt with 
a piece of (Karsha) 44 which she had brought 
for making tripe. 


were denied good food for 
agese In the past he suffered from poverty 
ond tyranny. Fruit were something of a 
rarity and unaccessable, something he could 
never get through the year but only occasio- 
nally when a celebration or a feast took 
place. 


J. lra i 


Gardens and paradisical places were 
something he used to read about in the 
Qu'ran or in folktales. He used to mix these 
places with colourful imagination about sirens, 
nereids, and playful deers. He used to dream 
away. Men dreamed of the (Fairy who wore 
Deerskin) and women dreamed of the hand- 
some knight who would abduct them. (Aghbat 
off) tells us of a fiend who abducted a girl 
for his young master. “We used to hearing 
stories about women in love with an unusual 
men at daylight and extra ordinarily handsome 
at night. Those men told their mates not to 
tell their secrets or they would go away and 
never come back.” 
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Goblins; were-wolves, and vampires live 
in according to the imagination of Iraqi man 
splendid, grand. and well furnished palaces 
with lively gardens full of colourful beds, 
archivotts, and arcadian groves, where ever y- 
thing is hndy and ‘beautiful, birds, fruits, 
and flowers. These Goblins were used to 
eating very delicious food, drink, and wine.’ 
They had treasures of jewels, gold, emeralds 
and other priceless, numberless, and colourful 
bright valuable things. This image reflects 
mainly what the Iraqi man was donied of. 
It is the imaginative counterpant of their 
misery and poverty. 


5. Money was also a rarity. The Iraqi 
could not get it without suffering the ° bitter 
severity of both heavens and bell. In Iraqi 
folktale this desire for money was satisfied 
bv imagination. Money unexpectedly comes 
down. exactly like rain and by a winking of 
an cye the poor becomes rich. The (Dervish) 
and the (Two labourers) tell us of such 
overturn. 


The dream of finding out hidden treasures 
still recurrent nowadays- We knock at 
the ground and the resonance of the cellar 
tells us about hidden treasures. Many 
people dug out looking for the expected 
money but found nothing and when some 
houses collapsed- They found nothing but 
the mirage. The only food they were used 
to was dreaming and imagining. Money may 
come down by the help of a were-wolf as in 
the tale (The were-wolf and her son and the 
two Weavers). | 


6 Asif the narrater was driving at a 
complete fulfillment of the dream of plenteo- 
usness and full satisfaction that he had 
created a magic ring which had the power of 
bringing a giant-fiend competent as to do 
everything. The moment he appeared out of 
the ring he cried (yes. yes my master wish 
anything and I'll get it faster). This giant 
fiend was able to build palaces; fill treasures 
with money, gold, and jewels; bring clothes, 
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food girls; and he was able to defeat enemies, long agony and suffering he had undergone 
slash them away; and carry his master on his for ages. 

back whereever his master wanted to crose 
the oceans or assemd skies. The Iraqi folk- 
tale drives at creating a utopian world, which 
represents the fulfillment of an imaginary 
life imposed on the Iraqi man throughout the 


This utopian world was the imaginative 
counterpart which his actual everyday \ife 
forbade him “from enjoying, and was the 
substituation of it. 
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Centuries of Hill-Kond Folk-Religion and 
its Interaction with the Orissan Plains 


Who are the Konds ? 


"Khe Konds of the Eastern Ghats of Orissa 
are known_to be a Dravidian people but the 
Calcutta Review stated in 1846 that ’No 
mythology or legend yet discovered furni- 
shes any clue to their origin or place of 
descent. They believe themselves to have 
existed in Orissa “‘from the beginning”.! 
In the century following that statement 
little more has been written to ‘‘furnish any 
further clues’ regarding their descent. This 
paper seeks to bring together suggestions 
gleaned from India’s wider history and from 
Kond religion in an endeavour to shed some 
light on the question. 


Kond written history began in 1832 when 
the Rajah of Goomsur on the Orissan plains 
failed to pay his heavy annual tribute of 
Rs, 40, 000 to the (British) Collector for the 
Board of Revenue. He fled, allowing his son 
to become Rajah. At first the son not only 
paid his own dues but an additional Rs. 10.000 
per year towards his father’s debt. 
Then in 1835 he too failed to pay. There 
was a rebellion against the British authoriti- 
es, then he too fled, leaving the British to 
assume control of the Goomsur Principality. 
Skirmishes continued between the two parti- 
es on the lower slopes of the Eastern Ghats 
where dwelt the Benniah Konds, speaking 
both their own Kui language and the Oriya 
of the plains. The Rajan's party was compe- 
lled to retreat yet further up into the wild 
traets of mountain and forest but the Benniah 
Konds passed the word to the Maliah or 
true bill-Konds who then gave hospitality to 
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the fugitives. The shrewd Rajah followed 
this up witha ritual hospitality-pact before 
the Konds’ great divinity, thus ensuring the 
safety of all his retinue frm these British- 
led troops from North India Though the 
British offered | rge rewards to anyone who 
would give information leading to the Rajah's 
capture, the Konds kept him and his party 
in safety. 


Whenever troops approached a Kond 
village the inhabitants fled to the jungled 
hills, taking their cattle, grain and portable 
possessions with them. If any Kond were 
compelled to act as guide, he led the troops 
Into ambush in the narrow hill-passes. There 
his kin and neighbours conducted guerrilla 
warfare from the slopes, using their war-axes, 
bows and arrows with deadly effect; although 
below them their villages were ravaged and 
burned. 


At this period the whole region was in 
the Madras Presidency. The hon. Mr. 
Russell, a high-ranking official of the Madras 
Board (who later gave his name to Russell- 
konda, now Bhanjnagar): reporting on those 
first three months stated that : 


‘numbers of Konds were shot like wild 
beasts. Some were seized, and hung up on 
trees. Their villages were everywhere laid 
in ashes. The inhabitants were either dead, 
or fled to enter into fresh contests with 
the tiger and other lords of the forest. 


Throughout that winter these was havoc and 
desolation but when the monsoon broke in 
June 1846, the much- depleted and fever-ridden 
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troops returned to the plains. A second 
campaign followed in the cold season of 1836- 
1837 closely resembling the first in devastat- 
jon and destruction. At its colose every Kond 
clan-head in the region around the present 
G. Udayagiri had been executed. By forces 
peace and order were restored. 


The major outcome of these Goomsur 
Wars, as they were called. was the discovery 
that in roughly three-quarters of the’ Kond 
hill-tracts human sacrifice was regularly and 
frequently performed as the major Kond 
ritual. while the Konds of the remaining 
quarter of the cerritorys the south-east, 
strongly repudiated human sacrifice though 
meanwhile instead they were practising 
female infanticide very extensively indeed, 
Only in one small chain of villages spaced 
along a foot track up from the plains was 
either practice followed. 


The Konds explaincd this division in their 
practices mythologically. All agreed that 
Bura, the Supreme God, created the Earth 
Goddess as his cunsort then found her want: 
ing in wifely attentions; also that she tried to 
stop his creative activity but that he eventu- 
ally created man. All was then a paradise of 
good relations in the created world except 
for her increasing jealousy which ultimately 
led to a fierce canflict for supremacy between 
the two. At this point all save the clans of 
the south-east maintain that the Earth God- 
dess was triumphant though allowing Bura to 
continue as Creator in second place. She 
taught man the arts of hunting, war and slash 
and-burn cultivation, but only on condition 
that she regularly received their sacrificial 
worship in the form of human flesh, her pro- 
per food. The minority clans who affirmed 
Bura God as conqueror maintained that he 
sanctioned female infanticide for them by say- 
ing : “From making one female being (the Earth 
Goddess) look what I and the whole world 
have suffered ' You are at liberty to rear 
only as many women as you can‘ manage ! 
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What movements of peoples are reflected 
in these myths and in these three different 
localised parctices among the Konds ? 


We shall look very briefly first at certain 
points in the early history of the Orissan 
plains which probably affected the forerunners 
of the Konds. Then we shall consider more 
deeply the beliefs and practices of the hill- 
Konds themselves. 

As far as it can be deduced there were 
three main peoples involved in the pre-history 
of central-east India. First, the very earliest 
inhabitants, dated by the Cambridge History 
of India at ‘several millennia B. C.'4 These 
are thought to have been negritos of the 
Andaman Island type, traces of whom still 
survive in certain remote forest areas. They 
were pre-Dravidian. Secondly, Dravidian 
immigrants of higher culture established 
themselves in the north, probably between 
40C0 BC and 2500 BC, then spread southwards 
over the Deccan and Ghats. These doubtless 
intermarried with the autocthons along the 
regular routes of communication in the vall- 
eys but inhospitable groups in the higher hill- 
tracts were propably very little affected. 
Thirdly, between 1,700 BC came the wave of 
Aryan invaders from the north-west, pushing 
their way down the Indo-Gangetic basin and 
along this east coastal plain. They were 
stronger in physique, numbers, organisation 
and arms; thus wraker groups had either to 
to surrender to complete absorption or fall 
back from the fruitful plains into the inacce- 
ssible forests and mountains, such as these 
here in the steep Eastern Ghats. Only such 
clans and groups as were determined to reta 
in their independence would face this tremen- 
dous hardship. Some of these were probably 
ancestors cf those who now call themselves 
Kuinga or Konds. . 


We know something of the religious beli- 
efs of the times from the great Vedic hymns 
written at the close of the Aryan invasion, 
between about 1500 BC and 1000 BC. At first 
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there was no concept of a single supreme god- 
head. The divine powers were associated with 
natural features-such as mountains, springs 
and forest-and with occurrences in daily life- 
lightning, storms, seasonal occurrences, ctc. 
There was also great veneration of the ance- 
stors or founder -fathers of the clans and line- 
age groups. The Vedic word for these ance- 
stors was Pitri (Latin : pater). This appears 


to be the first direct link with the Konds., 
who to-day, more than two and a half 
thousand years later. use that same word 


for the ancestors and founders of their clans 
in their own Kui language (pideri or pideri 


pita). 


I should add in parenthesis, however, that 
the Konds appear to be ignorant ot the Rig- 
Vedic belief in a Paradise for the good and a 
bottomless pit for evil-doers. Their view of 
the soul's welfare after death is that which is 
to be found among isolated ethnic minorities 
in other parts of the world such as the New 
Guinea Highlands that the manner of one's 
dcath determines one’s condition in the here- 
after : those who die at a ripe old age, res- 
pected by their living kith and kin who righ- 
tly perform for them the necessary funerary 
rituals, pass peacefully into the ‘living-dead" 
ancestor-group; but those whose death has 
been violent and untimely do not receive the 
full funeral rites, are not acceptable to the 
ancestor-group, and therefore suffer restless 
homelessness without support from their 
living relatives. Indeed they seek to draw 
the living into a similar violent death for they 
can’t endure their solitary soul-state. To be 
part of a community is as essential in death as 
in life, the Konds maintain. 


To sum up : 


The position in the tastern Ghats of Orissa 
by the first millennium BC was of pre-Dravi- 
dian autocthons dwelling in the hills, and of 
some Dravidian clans, too these incomers and 
so retreating up into the hills. There they 
doubtless did battle with the autocthons and 
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sezed brides from among their number. And 
their religious beliefs at that time seem to 
have had two focs: nature spirits associated 
with life around them, and the clan-ancestors. 
More even than on the piains, the search for 
security within their clans would be the 
central theme of life, both phy ical and spiri- 
tual, for these migrants; for their change in 
environment would cause them to change 
even their nature spirits in order for these to 
be relevant to their new fears and hopes in 
the animal-infested jungle clad hill-tracts. 


Of a number of such waves of migration 
one other must be mentioned, that which 
arose from events in the Fourth Century BC. 
Following the death of the Greek Alexander 
the Great in 323 BC, the vast Mauryan 
Empire of Chandragupta - still closely linked 
with Greece—spread eastwards as far as the 
Ganges Delta. It was sixty years later, 
however, that Chandragupta’s grandson, 
Asoka, advanced down this east coastal plain 
(c. 262 BC’ and conquered the ancient king- 
dom of Kalinga here in the souchern part of 
Orissa. 


One of Asoka’s remarkable Rock Edicts 
gives details of that terrible campaign: 150,000 
became captives, 100,000 were slain ‘and inany 
times that number died in the consequent 
famine and pestilence.’” So severe was the 
bloodshed he caused and so pitiless the ravag- 
ing of land and people that in horror at his 
own brutality, Asoka became a notable patron 
of the Buddhist faith. As Rock Edict XIII 


states : 


‘Just after the taking of Kalinga, the 
Beloved of the Gods (Asoka) began to 
follow dharma (the practice of the law of 
piety)...When an unconquered country is 
conquered, people are killed, they die, or 
are made captive. That the Beloved of 
the Gods finds very pitiful and grievous... 
To-day, if a hundredth or a thousandth 
part of those who suffered in Kalinga were 
to be killed, to die or to be taken captive, 
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it would be very grievous to the Beloved 
of the Gods. ° 


He adopted a policy of toleration for other 
religions and ruled with great wisdom. But 
his toleration was probably too late to stop 
the movment of small tribal groups—or their 
battered remnants-up into the hill-tracts 
away from the highly organised and equipped 
invaders. Some at least of the tribes had not 
escaped the attention of that remarkably 
thorough conqueror : 


‘The Beloved of the Gods even rea- 
sons with the forest tribes in his empire, 
and seeks to reform them. But the Beloved 
of the Gods is not only compassionate. he 
is also powerful, and he tells them to 
repent lest they be slain. For the Beloved 
of the Gods desires safety. self-control, 
justice and happiness for all beings.” 


Some groups certainly remained behind 
and continued probably in subservient roles, 
gradually adopting the Aryan uincomers'’ 
language. Scattered hamlets of Oriya-speaking 
Hinduised Konds could still be found in the 
mid-nineteenth century on the plains, and to- 
day small bilingual partially accuiterated 
Konds live in the foothills on the north and 
east borders of the hills. 


Those, however. who were determined on 
maintaining their independence are believed 
to have retreated from the coastal plains and 
tertiie Mahanadi delta up into the inhospita- 
ble Eastern Ghats immediately to their west 
and south-west, the pattern that seems to 
have recurred down the centuries on occasi- 
ons of unrest and disaster. 


Thus it 1s impossible to know precisely to 
what extent the very earlist migrants were 
pre-Dravidian groups or mixed groups of 
Dravidians and autocthons. nor to what 
extent pre-Dravidian groups were already 
inbabiting tbe Kond hills when the infiltrators 
moved in. There is. however, evidence of 
considerable antiquity to be found among 
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the hill-Konds: particularly in the very 
remote areas. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to look into this evidence in detail; 
sufficient to say that it can be evaluated in a 
number of ways such as Risley’s ethnographi- 
cal classification resulting from his long years 
of observation and of physiometrical data 
regarding the ethnic minorities of the area; 
also from traditional Kond musical notation 
—based on the simplest scale of all, the 
bitonic or 2-note scale; and trom certain 
instruments. Under whatever pressures they 
arrived there, it seems probable that the hill 
Konds had little contact with the Aryans of 
the plains by the end of the third century 
AD, possibly considerably earlier. 


When the Gupta Empire ushered in the 
Golden Age of Hindu philosophy. literature, 
art and architecture c. 370 AD, the Brahmans 
received presents of land from the small 
princely states along the banks of the 
Mahanadi to the north, the eastern coastal 
plains and also the south-west borders of the 
Kond country. The rise of the Brahmans into 
an almost unassailable priestly caste made an 
indelible impression on all that was connected 
with Hinduism—on all, that is, except the 
independent clans now establishing themselvss 
up in their hill-tracts. 


The Transformation of Scattered Migr- 
ant Clans into a Single People, the Kuinga 
or Konds. 


The ritual context of these people of the 
hill-tracts, whether pre-Dravidian or migrant, 
was thus almost certainly clan-centred in 
smali localised groups. with clan and lineage 


heads as the natural intermediries between 


their kin and the supernatural powers. It 
follows that the likely emphasis would be 
upon the ancestors relationship with their 


living kin. Any clans involved in migration 
wou.d doubtless have worked through the 
problem of reassuring themselves of the prese- 
nce and co-operation of their ancestors whose 
former territory they were about to quit all 
this being part of their strong determination 
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to preserve their identity rather than be 
absorbed into the powerful and better organi- 
sed but alien culture of the current wave of 
invaders, Climbing the steep ~ghats from the 
north, the east and thc south-east, the various 
groups would be faced with a two-fold task=—= 
a task whose two strands at first sight seem 
mutually exclusive: first, to ensure the safety 
and continuance of their own clan over against 
the other equally warlike clans; and secondly, 
to find some way of cooperation with these 
clans against outsiders. 


The first task must lave absorbed all 
their physical and mental energy in the early 
years as they sought to establish well defe- 
nded settlements for their lineage groups and 
so provide for this safe continuance each of 
their own clans in a manner that would 
restore their numbers, probably depleted by 
the unequal struggle against the Aryans and 
now against an adverse environment. Coopera* 
tion would be almost entirely confined to 
persons of that same localised clan. Those with 
the greatest capacity for in-group cooperation 
would achieve the greatest wellbeing, maint- 
aining themselves the longest in the most 
desirable areas and producing more offspring 
by virtue of their menfolk being less often 
defeated and therefore killed, both in warfare 
and hunting. 


An informant of the northern area quoted 
by Bailey in 1959° describes 
prcbably the carliest pattern of inter-clan 
cooperation, with social implications which 
have been retained right down the centuries. 
If there had been war for several genciations, 
he said, the weaker side formed a war- 
making-brotherhood, kala- proh pa tore? with 
people of a different community- When the 
war was ended and won, they gave land to 
‘these ‘war -brothers’ and remain. d in brother - 
hood with them in perpetuity. This was a deep 
and binding tie. If the groups were already 
‘in-laws’, they ceased to intermarry thence- 
forward; for they were now as agnatic kin, 
‘with whom one does not marry and against 


what was 
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whom one does not go to war. The second 
task, to develop some form of cooperation 
between clans against out:iders,s would 
probably arise from bitter expericnce, again 
beginning from the time of the Aryan 
invaders who doubtless were no more 
courageous than the Konds but were much 
more skilled in cooperative action for warfare 
If, as seems likely, these enforcedly migrant 
Dravidian groups were unknowingly approa- 
ching each other from several: directions 
and were all fired with the same overriding 
determination to remain independent, and the 
same fierce pride of clan, this second task 
was indeed formidable. Inter-clan war was 
an inevitable duty for which each settlement 
trained its boys to fight proudly to the 
death. 


Possibly for centuries cooperation would 
remain within the confines of the clans as 
each group battled against its hostile environ- 
ment where jungle beasts, corebral malaria 
and similar killers constantly depleted their 
numbers. Whatever their former mode uf 
life, they would now live by slash and buin 
cultivation supplemented by hunting and 
gathering-a form of subsistence that demands 
the voluntary spiitting up of any group that 
grows too large for its territory. As axes 
cleared plots of this type must lie fallow four 
long periods after raising crops for only two. 
years, quite a large area Js required to support 
even a moderatv-sized group. 


The localized clan's concentration on main- 
taining its identity and wellbeing on its land 
appears thus to have become the key to Kond 
traditional behaviour. But folk memories ot 
their bitter experience with the Aryans, and 
continuing movements on the Kond periphery, 
must have taught them the need to cooperate 
on a wider Konds against the 
Orcnaka, those of the outside world. It was 
this need, I suggest that led them to evolve 
the complicated socio-religious inter-clan 
ritual of the Mcriah sacrifice, along with,its 
necessary adjunct, the office of high priest to 


scale as 
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act on behaif of these unprecedented inter - 
clan groupings. (It should be mentioned that 
this office appears to have little in common 
with the perhaps chronologically parallel 
formation of the whole priestly caste of 
highly aristocratic Brahmans down on the 
plains, for the Kond priesthood is only in the 
loosest sense hereditary: and of no different 
grade in the social scale-the office devolves on 
which ever descendant in the priest's kin is 
best suited. whether male or female, and any 
other Kond may also be ‘seized’ by the 
spirits and thus start a new line.) 


The interdependent and binding nature of 
the Meriah ritual firmiy linked the clans in 
what were otherwise unnatural associations. 
In constantly recurring three-year cycles all 
villages and homes took part at least an nually, 
and apparently much more frequently, in 
temporary associations for which strictly- 
observed peace pacts were a necessary 
prelude- Indeed so temporary were these 
pacts that they had to be renewed for each 
phase of the ritual; only for the few specified 
days did they ensure the deepest ossible 
cooperation. (Diagram of temporary alliances 
will be shown). 


Remarkably full accounts of the Meriah 
ritual!® were recorded by British govern- 
ment officers in the decade 1835—1845. Some 
were complete with verbatim translations of 
tbe preliminary myths, ritual dialogue and 
prayers. When examined, these reveal that 
the Konds felt a strong sense of guilt in 
performing these innumerable human 
sacrifices, despite their firm conviction of 
its necessity for fertility and wellbeing. Their 
sense of guilt seems first to arise from their 
having broken into the earth’s surface in 
order to cultiv. te the ground-presumably 
this goes back in origin to the time when 
they ceased to subsist entirely on hunting and 
gathering. and began to settle in vilages and 
pursue a policy of slash and burn cultivation 
during the six-months’ rainy season each 
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year. They sum up their guilt in a prayer 
addressed to the Earth Goddess by the village 
head-man and the priest just before the 
viccim is killed : 


defiled 


‘We cultivated you earth : we 
(polluted) you ! 


Take this flesh and eat it ' 
Make our crops grow : 
Don't bring sickness ! 


Guilt was also inherent in the exculpatory 
dialogue spoken by the priest and headman 
tothe victims with all the sacrificing 
community gathered round. As they lengthily 
‘prove’ the need for his or her death, they 
insist : ‘We paid the full price for you, so 
the guilt is not ours.” ‘Blame your parents 
who sold you to us! Curse them and well 
join you in doing it \” For this reason, too, 
they were always meticulous in making full 
payment plus a gift-buffalo to set the final 
seal on the transaction. Furthermore, they 
insisted that the victim be “voluntary”; that 
is, that he make no physical resistance at 
all. To ensure it, he was stupified with 
liquor and sometimes with hashish. If any 
fight remained in him at the last, all his 
limbs were broken. This ‘voluntary’ life 
must be given, they maintained. ‘for the 
wellbeing of all the world’. They, the Konds, 
had been divinely appointed to perform the 
sacrifice fur all known peoples and indeed 
neighbouring tribes such asthe Saoras and 
Gonds respected the Konds as being their 
superjors for this very reason. 


Thus through this lengthy and, by their 
standards, elaborate ritual of Meriah human 
sacrifice the Konds achieved a number of 
necessary goals : with considerable verbal 
skill they rationalised their guilt-feelings at 
changing their way of life to become cultiva- 
tors of the rarth : by complex inter-village 
involvement in the flesh-carrying sub-rituals 
they greatly strengthened the bonds between 
their otherwise independent clans; and by 
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celebrating on behalf of ‘all the world’ they 
both deepened and widely proclaimed th oir 
own identity as a people, the Konds. 


The non-meriah sacrificing Konds t 


Successive waves of unrest have conti- 
nued on the Kond periphery at various 
points in India’s medieval and later history, 
not least along this narrow coastal corridor 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of 
Bengal. To mention but a few : the Chola 
Empire’! in 1040 A.D. expanded from South 
India to include Kalinga on the south and 
east of Kond country; and Akbar's great 
Mughal Empire in the late sixteenth century 
brought him as far south as this Mananadi 
delta. Although up-river and in the hills 
the local Rajahs maintained their indepen“ 
dence, it is probable that small migrations 
again took place among groups affected on 
the borders of the hill-tracts. Later there 
followed the Hindu reaction to the heavy 
taxation and intolerance of the Muslims. So 
by the end of the seventeenth century the 
Marathas of the Deccan and the Rajputs and 
Jains of the north-west revolted and spread 
south and eastwards. It may well be that 
one of these successive waves of unrest 
resulted in the migration to the Kond hill- 
tracts of the ancestors of the group whom 
Macpherson found to be occupying c- 2000 
square miles in the south-east-those who 
vehemently refused to participate in human 
sacrifice but who, unlike all other Konds, 
practised female infanticide. Similarly the 
forbears of the two much smaller groups in 
the Deegi and Surada areas who practised 
neither human sacrifice nor female infanti- 
cide may well have been migrants fleeing 


from yet another (perhaps later) conqueror’s 
push along the narrow bottleneck of Orissa’s 
coastal plain. The tact that almost all of the 
latter settled along one of the main eastern 
endorses 


foot-tracks up from the plains 


this view. 
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Professor Hermann Niggemeyer!? sugge- 
sts that the Kuttia Konds, a remote and very 
independent group in the extreme west of 
the Kond tracts (Balliguda Sub-Division}); 
have similarly been pushed into their present 
region by the activities of other peoples- 
possibly to the north and west of them. 
Certainly one of their myths of origin 
mentions the arrival of two Muslim, Pathans, 


long long ago before they themselves had 

come up out of the ground. 

Maintaining their identity as Konds : 
Concentration on maintaining their 


identity as Konds can be seen on the way they 
deal with events that have continued to 


break in on them. The arrival of paddy 
cultivation from the plains is a typical 
example. 


The golden age of Brabmanism during 
the long period of comparative stability on 
Orissa’s plains had ended in the thirteenth 
century. For the following five centuries 
the plains were overrun repeatedly by armies 
of the Muslim powers, and the near -destitute 
Rajas could no longer support the arts, the 
scholarship and the religion of the Bralimans 
and other high-caste Hindus. These became 
unemployed. Unaccustomed poverty compelled 
them to scatter and take up new occupations 
such as stone-working or the ‘cultivation of 
garden crops on the plains; but some: perhaps 
about the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
are believed to have pushed their way up into 
the castern and north-eastern Kond ihill- 
tracts where the widest valleys are to be 
found. Bailey quotes the Oriya groups in 
the northern (Kondmals) area as saying that 
they originated in a village of Athmallick, 
north of the Mahanadi; then many years ago 
their furefathers ‘crossed the river and took 
service with the Raja of Boad... Some time 
later their ancestors began to push up from 
the plains of Board into’ the Kond Hills, first 
in the notth-east. !3 
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From there they spread gradually west- 
wards and southwards, though nou further 
than Tikabali. Their second move was made, 
they say sabout cleven generations ago (250- 
300 vears’. But as Bailey points out: 
Gunealogies are often telescoped and the date 
of the invasion may be yet further back. '* 


There is no written account of the doubt- 
Jess warlike reception they received from the 
Konde, but these better organisevd and more 
advance : Oriya bands, including warriors. 
must have won their permission to settle. 
Bringing their knowledge of paddy cultivation 
with them they built Oriya-Hindu gbetto 
villages and lived quite separately from the 


Konds, The latter. still siasbh and burn culti- 
vators supplemented by huntingand gathber- 
ing. must have observed the full cycle of 


padJyv-growing with ciose attention, including 
the use of draught-animals. In time some of 
the eastern Konds also began to make paddy 
fields where suitable land remained to them, 
growing rice with sufficient success for the 
innovation to creep slowly westward through 
the centuries, though not yet being practised 
mn the most remote arcas. 


Significantiy, however, the Konds adopted 
paddy as a good new food crop but they rejec- 
td the Hindu practices that came with it. 
Instead of great unanimity they apear to bave 
appucd the stages of paddy cultivation to their 
bas:c Kond theology. When I was transiating 
Kui accounts of the paddy practices into Eng- 
ish, the sheer orthodoxy and regularity of the 
rituals made it almost possible to foreteli the 
next move, whereas some of the more ancient 
Kond rituals often contain unexpected symbo- 
jic action or use symboiic material whicb no 
nop-Kond cou:d foretell. These paddy-grow- 
ing rituais may thus be presumed to be little 
over three hundred years old but are firm 
cxampies of Kond ability to select such things 
as aid their practical wellbeing while in no 
way moving away from the priniciples govern- 
ing their telf identity as a people. Their 
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morv ancient traditional rituals—those seek- 
ing the cooperation of the ancestors, those 
guarding against dangers from pollution 
offences, and rituals seeking to reverse life- 
destroying situations due to disturbed 
divinities, or to man's sorcery and evil eye— 
all these continued of course to be fuliy 
celebrated alongside the new paddy rituals, 
within the clan and community structures. 


Another ritual ‘contact’ with the plains— 
if such it can be called—lies in the Kond view 
that smallpox is the evil work of a ‘foreign’ 
incomer goddess from the plains, in the spisit- 
person of an evil oid woman. This may be an 
accurate folk-memory of some time long past 
when tlie disease arrived in severely epidemic 
propcrtions from the plains, doubtless with a 
fearful death-toli. For this reason she is 
addressed not only by ber Kui name «tf 
Dumalert Penu but by as many fureign names 
as can be mustered from other areas of India. 
The Kuttia Konds emphasize her tforeignness 
by saying that ‘ she sits on a chair and reads 
books” (1. ¢. she belongs to a strange culture.) 
Prufessor Niggemeyer records'® the following 
invocation to her : 


O Darma Pinnu, Kama Pinnu, 
Musama, Takurani '\ 


You live in Berhampur (or sometimes ;: in 
Chhatrapur or even Balliguda. the Oriya 
Divisional H. WQ.) and always at the end of 
the ritual she is requested to go right away 
from them again, and barricades are put on 
the paths to prevent her return. 


Human sacrifice abandoned : 


And so we come full circle to the arrival 
of the East India Company in the Kond Hills 
and the devastation of the Goomsur wars of 
1835-1837. Ten years of persuasion followed, 
after which the clans of the Goomsur District 
entirely abandoned human sacrifice. 


The break-through came in June, 1832, . 
when the clans around G. Udayagiri offered, 
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Macpherson of the East India Company the 
following pledge : that if they 
on receiving 


could count 
justice as the British admini- 
stered it in the lowlands, and could expect 
the severest punishment for anv violation of 
the agreement. they on their side would 
sacrifice as substitutes for human victims 
‘buffiloes. monkeys, etc. with all the 
ceremonies usual on occasions of human 
sacrifice'...and ‘be permitted to denounce 
the Government to their gods upon all 
occasions as the causc of this relinquish- 
ment of their ancient worship, and the 
indication to those deities of Baba Khan 
in particular as the chief persuader—Baba 
willingly assuming the entire responsibi- 


lity 16 {Baba Khan was Macpherson's 
trusted assistant) 


When they found that despite the lack of 
human blood the summer ot 1844 brought 
good rains, a plentiful harvest and no rise in 
epidemics nor infant mortality, the elders of 
the Goomsur clans began to think out the 
implications. both practical and theological, 
of the change they had made. 


Of all the Konds these elders of the 
Goomsur District had experienced the greatest 
and most shattering impact from their conta- 
cts with the British and alien Indian military 
invaders during the Goomsur wars. Now 
they turned these to good account while 
bowing to the inevitable regarding the buffalo 
replacement, far from slipping into a subservi- 
ent attitude toward the obviously more 
powerful British, they allow events to 
stimulate them into theological action. First 
they effected a radical and well-reasoned 
reform of their priesthood. No longer were the 
services of such a costly and powerful high 
priesthood required for merely sacrificing a 
buffalo; so in the Goomsur district these high 
priests were made redundant. Ritual matters 
came into the hands simply of the diviner- 
priest [Kuta gatanjw. or gatari (£)] and a 
possibly new form of lay leadership, the 
darni-shbrine keeper, in each hamlet. 
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Secondly, they followed up their theologi- 
cul reflections by a most significant act of 
worship in October, 1846, when the entire 
body of Goomsur clans performed a simul- 
taneous celebration, each in their own village. 
Without further human sacritice they finally 
abjured Meriah worship and adopted the 
religion of Bura, that is, worship of the 
Creator God of Light as being Supreme and 
in whom t here is no evil. This astonishing act 
of unification throughout the whole extensive 
area brought the Earth Goddess’ sect into full 
brotherhood with the Bura Sect in the south- 
cast. The latter accepted them and declared 
themselves to be no longer polluted by drink- 
ing the same water and using the same fire. 
Macpherson reporting it hastens to add that 
this act, performed simultaneously through- 
out Goomsur, did not result from any prosely- 
tisation from the British—that was indeed 
strictly forbidden by Governm.nt order—but 
arose amongst themslves from their own 
deliberations. In due acknowledgment of the 
presence of the ancestors in the making of 
such a decision, they declared that their 
for hears had not been wrong in their previous 
attitudes and ways of worship but that the 
situation had changed; now it was through 
the worship of Bura that the tribe would be 
blessed. Clearly aligning Bura, Creator, 
Sustainer and God of Light, with the power- 
ful God of the British. the crux of their 
argument was that one only needed to look at 
these Europeans for proof that God blessed 
them with greater abundance of ‘power’ than 
the Konds had received from their former 
divinities. This theretore was the way ahead, 
and they were clearly confident of maintain-~ 
ing their customary solidarity with their 
ancestors in taking this step. 


In all other areas throughout the Kond 
hills, the Earth Goddess still remained the 
supreme divinity but only buffalo-substitutes 
could now be offered to her. by command 
of the British authorities. A telling addition 
was therefore made to the old traditional 
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Meriah vong telling the Goddess to cast all 
blame on the Europeans who were refusing 
her rightful human food. 


‘At present through fear of the sahib sons 
(Europeans) 

From thy shoulder we take the flesh; 
Through fear of the Pathan sons (North 
Indian Muslim soldiers) 

From thy cheek we take the flesh. 

In the country of former times 

We used to bury a human being. 

Do not cry out to me, O beautiful buffalo, 
Do not cry out to me, O curved-horn 
huffalo.. 

As the tears stream from thine eyes. 

So may the rain pour down in Asar (season 
of gentle rain); 

As the mucus trickles from thy nostrils 
So may it drizzle at intervals; 

As the blood gushes forth 

So may the vegetation sprout; 

As they gore falls in drops. 


So may the grains of rice form.’ 


Conclusion : 


The late N. K. Bosc. 
Affairs 


Minister for Tribal 
and Professor of Sociology, when 


writing in 1961 about the decay of tribal 
peoples in east India in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and their assimilation 
into Hindu culture, cites the large tribal 
groups to the north of the Konds (he had 
littte information about the Konds at the 
time) : 


sa factor which helped the process 
of decay of aboriginal cultures was the 
virtual absence of any pride among either 
the Juangs or the Mundas with respect to 
their own culture.'!® 


The fact that the Konds of the Orissan 
highlands suffered no such cultural decay in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries is 
due, I maintain, to the way in which they 
built up their identity over many centuries 
as a proud and courageous people. However 
terrible we may consider their central Meriah 
ritual to have been by modern standards, 
their own justification for it can be found 
in both internal and external pressures and 
forces against which they had to struggle in 
order to form and maintain themselves as 
Konds. 
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Relationships Between Folk and Elite Religions 
The Case of Thailand 


Superstitions have not died out yet. There 
are, for example, still superstitions upheld by 
some representatives of the academic world 
about what are superstitions. Local or folk 
religions have suffered from such prejudices. 
esp- where these belief svstems were not 
studied on their own grounds but simply 
treated as corruptions of elite religions.! 


There is no justification for the view that 
elite religions. also called world religions or 
Great Traditions. have to be opposed to local 
or folk religions. Belief systems do not evolve 
from a vacunm. The word “religion” itself 
has been derived from the Latin word 
rclego and points to the reunion of 
temporarily estranged elements to one 
functional unit. Religion is expected to state 
or to suggest “what reality ultimately is. 
what the source of order (and often disorder) 
in the universe is, what sort cf authority in 
the most general terms is acceptable to men, 
and what sorts of action by individuals make 
sense in such a worid” (Bellah 1965/5972. 
Religion. however, is alsu concerned “with 
the threats to these central 
social or individua’! existence’ and has. at 
times. to take on “important defense 
functions in providing ways of managing 
tension< and anricties’’ Lessa 1972 : 1 . 


values, Or to 


When the purpose of this paper is to 
investigate the relationships between folk and 
elite religions, we have to ask first how and 
why the elite get involved in religion. Some 
eiites are using religion to legitimatize the 
power they are wielding Religion then 
becomes instrumental in domesticating the 
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Ruth-Inge Heinze 
masses. The elite want to keep control not 
only in the fields of politics and economics 
but also at events on the religious scene. 
They will set up high standards. They will 
tend to intellectualize religion. Intellect. 
however, is not one of the primary means of 
gaining knowledge. Learning ccmes after the 
revelation. after the 
experimentation, when reason explains and 
amplifies the newly found “truth” Then, 
scriptural traditions are established. They 
postuiate the highest goals of mankind which 
wili be reached only by a few. 


experience. after 


Folk religions are mainly based on oral 
traditions. Some folk religions are fairly 
recent developments which appear to be 
peripheral to the development of Great Tradi- 
tions. Some of the folk religions which are 
still practiced, have a longer tradition than 
the canonical religions and the origin of these 
folk beliefs will remain unknown. When we 
drop the distinction between folk and elite 
religions and look for the level whcre 
religions maintain their vitality and creati- 
vity, the development does not seem to follow 
a lumear but a circular course. 


Local beliefs are reinterpreted and 
codified by the elite and then.in a more 
elaborate form, superimposed on the original 
local beliefs- Thus. on the one hand, local 
beliers and practices gain legitimacy through 
the acceptance and patronage by the elitc, 
and normative religions are kept alive by 
local practices. 


The fear of the unkonwn and the awe 
where powers stronger than man are felt, 
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seem to have stood at the beginning of each 
religion. The need for survival then prompted 
the belief that such “supernatural” powers 
can be manipulated. The highest goal became 
the stage where man has learned to mani- 
pulate himself. This 1s indeed the essence of 
Theravada Buddhim, expressed in the jast 
words of the Buddha “Be a lamp to yourselves 
+e. WOrk out your own salvation with dili- 
gence.’'? Techniques to overcome contfict 
situations have been cultivated and there 
was always the tendency to absorb ritual items 
which were thought of being more effective 
or more prestigious. 


One point I want to make in this paper is, 
therefore, that individuals, whether they 
belong to the elite or the folk, will experience 
powerlessness in complex situations. At times 
there arise certain basic needs, whether they 
are physical, emotional, mental, spiritual 
or any combination of ‘these four factors, 
which require immediate attention- 


To understand the nature of religions we 
have to observe religious behavior. Different 
levels of understanding are reached during 
the lifetime of individuals. Different elements 
and paraphernalia become acceptable in the 
historical developmenr of societies and any 
religious/culcural development is also influenced 
by politicoeconomic factors. The touch- 
stone for the relationships of elite and folk 
religion is how individuals of these two 
major socio-economic groups actin crisis 
situations. This is a psychological problem. 
To outline the ‘geography of the human mind. 
“we have, therefore. to draw knowledge from 
more than one discipline. 


Universalization and parochialization pro- 
cesses (Marriott 1955:211-18). Great and 
Little Traditions (obeyesekere 1963 ; 139-53), 
and transcendental and pragmatic aspects 
(Man selbaum 1966:1174-91) have already becn 
amply discussed. 1 decided to show the 
relationships between elite and folk religion in 
the field of spirit mediumship and will be 
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using data from Thailand where I conducted 
fieldwork in 1960, 1971-72, 1975. and 1978. 


Thailand has been selected as a country of 
study because it has certain distinctive 
features. Culturally, the Thai population 13 
tairly h mogenous. 80 per cent of the people 
are ethnic Thai, !5 per cent Thai-Chinese. 
93.6 per cent of the Thai are Buddhists and 97 
per cent of all Thai nationa!s speak Thai. 75 
per cent of the Thai economy is still based on 
agriculture (wet rice), 9 per cent on industry, 
7 per cent on commerce and services- The 
remaining 9 per cent are of no concern for this 
study.’ 


Theravada Buddhism has been state reli- 
gion in Thailand for at least seven hundred 
years, since the 13th century, when the Thai 
moved in larger groups from southern China 
in to the territory now occupied by the Thai 
nation. They brought with them their indi- 
genous beliefs which seemed to blend without 
difficulties with the beliefs of the people in 
the conquered regions. Inscribed on stones 
set up at Sukhothai, the first Thai capita! in 
the north, King Ram Kamheng declared 
Theravada Buddhism to be state religion and. 
at the same time, legitimatized the worship of 
various indigenous spirits, reminding. foe 
example, his people that if a powerful spirit, 
supposed to live in a nearby mountain, were 
not worship, the Thai nation would perish 
(Cocdes 1924). 


In the conquered territories Thai king 
came also in contact with Khmer court brah- 
mins and,-especially after the sack of Angkor 
Wat in 1431, Thai kings increasingly employed 
the services of these brahmins. At coronation 
ceremonies, for example. brahmins were 
needed to perform the abhiseka* during 
which the king was transformed intoa God. 


. Therefore, to enhance their ruyal status, Thai 


kings included brahmanical customs into the 
court ritual. These attitudes were emulated 
by status seekers 


Thai monks tolerated indigenous and 
brahmanical elements as long as they were 
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embeded in a Buddhist setting. Post-canonical 
literature. ie.. commentaries and the Trai- 
bhumikatha®, elaborate on the different levels 
of the spiritual realm which’ include the 
world of spirits. Monks preach sermons on 
this tonic. Wall paintings in Thai monasteries 
depict the world of spirits. In 1782, the first 
king of the present Chakri dynasty, Rama I, 
even issued a decree to establish the proper 
behavior toward thevada (deities) and phi 
(spirits). (Up to this day, Thai kings are by 
constitution the highest authority in religious 
affairs.) 


In the middle of the last century, Rama IV. 
who had been monk for over twenty-six years 
before he ascended to the throne. attempted 
to demythologize beliefs in deities and spirits. 
Rejecting the traditional cosmology on scien- 
tific grounds, he suggested to look for the 
moral content in the Buddhist scriptures. Thai 
however, continue to conceive the universe 
as inhabitated by a host of deities and spirits. 
They believe that thesc deities and spirits can 
be propitiated to grant favors and to give 
advice and they will not hesitate to call an 
exorcist where an evil spiritual infulence is 
felt. 


While selecting practitioners on the spiri- 
tual level, I attempted to exclude clinical 
casesand all cases where somebody falsely 
claimed to possess any spiritual power. We 
find in Thailand today three kinds of practi- 
tioners people will consult in crisis situations. 
The decision will depend on who is consider- 
ed to be the most effective. The three major 
groups distinguish themselves by the source 
on which they base their authority.’ 


1. Theravada monks—T hey are supposed to 
keep the Dhamma (the teaching of the histo 
rical Buddba) alive. They become ong 
(sacred) at the time of their ordination and 
need not claim any other authority or divine 
revelation othern than the spiritual insights 
they have gained during their meditational 
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practices. There attitude toward deities and 
spirits is that of a teacher toward his pupils.* 
On the socio-psychological level, however, 
monks will not refuse to ‘‘cater to the needs 
of the people" ‘That mcans, they will advise 
in whatever situation, they will dispense 
blessed water andl amulets, and they will exor- 
cise-people who seem to be possesed and 
Buddha statues inbhabitated by evil spirits 
(personal observation, March 1972.) 


2. Brahmins—They draw their authority 
from being the legitimate mediators to the 
god, of the Hindu pantheon. They are consul- 
ted in astrological matters. They will cast 
horoscopes and determine the auspicious time 
for important event in the life of individuals 
as well as in affairs of the state. Because 
their services are more expensivé, they may 
be consulted mainly by the elite. But they are 
ready to give advice, to bless and to exorcise 
for anybody who is willing to pay their fees. 


3. Spirit medium—Monks are not supposed 
to get possessed and brahmins rarely are spirit 
mediums are closer to the people because they 
live among them. They are believed to hold 
a “hot line” to the world of spirits and 
deities. They draw authority from the spirit 
they are possesed of or the deity who speaks 
through them. Some also guide the souls of 
the dying into the other world. others recall 
the wandering spirits of the living - Amoung 
spirit mediums in Thailand there are three 
sub-groups distinguishble by the degree of 
control they have about their spiritu.l 
contacs- 


a. The makhi : (horses of the guardian 
spirit) become fully possessed and don't 
remember what transpires during posses- 
sion. The guardian spirit competely replaces 
the soul of the medium. It is said that 
guardian spirits are in need of a body 
through which they can help other. Because 
it is not that easy tobecome reincarnated 
again, the only way to improve their karma 
is to act through their ‘horse.™” 
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b. Some mediums develop a certain 
contro! over their possession but still 
have to rely on an assistant in case an 


evil spirit takes over during a session. 


c. Some individuals voluntarily decide to 
become spirit mediums. They undergo 
a brief training and are, afterwards, 
able to call deities for assistancv. These 
mediums stay fully conscious. They 
claim that the deities stand behind 
them and the mediums repeat only 
what the deities have to say. 


Mediumship is practised in Thailand by 
men as well.as women, women will be slightly 
in the majority in the categories 3a and 3b. 
men in 3c. Mediums can also belong to any 
social group, however, mediums of categories 
3a aud 3b will mostly belong to the farming 
and working classes and mediums of category 
3c to the middle and even upper classes. 


Imet a spirit medium of 3c in the 
ministry of Education in Bangkok. The 
contact was made through his Secretary 
whom my student assistant had met at the 
University. This high government official was 
quite willing to talk about his practices for 
the ‘sake of knowledge.’ He also remarked 
that there are at present (June 1978) about 
sixty to seventy mediums like him in 
Bangkok. many of them iu high positions. 


The official considered himself to bea 
Buddhist. He is following four precepts which 
turned out to be the four Buddhist 
Brahma Vihara—metta (loving kindness). 
karuna (compassion!, mudita (altruistic joy); 
and upekkha (equanimity). Under his shirt 
he was wearing a necklace which he pulled 
out to show me the various Buddha images 
attached to it. These amulets had been given 
to him by Buddhist monks and he demon- 
strate the power of these amulets. 


He had been in search for spiritual 
powers and had been accepted for training by 
a group of prestigious mediums. According 
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to his speculations he had become worthy 
to gain spiritual powers on account of the 
merit he accumulated in previous lives. He 
had practised meditation and had cultivated 
samadhi (concentration) during this life too. 
The actual training to become a medium 
consisted of seven days of intense practice 
(including exercises to retain one's breath) 
and two additional days of instruction during 
which he was taught four words for practice 
and four words to call the winyan (spiritual 
essence) of Phrom. (Phrom-Brahma has to 
be understood in this context as being a deity 
from the higher heavens.) He said he can 
determine the qualities of different spiritual 
entities by their temperature. 


The medium remembered a case where 
the soul of a baby had been thirsty and had 
kept disturbing a family. He was called in 
and saw to it that the spirit was satisfied. 
Out of gratitude the spirit disclosed a lottery 
number which subsequently won. He is 
generally approacted to consult the gods 
when people are disturbed by spirits or want 
to know where the posts for a new house 
should be put up or where a new Buddha 
statue should be placed. He and his clients 
definitely belong to the middle and upper 
classes. 


For the rest of the paper I will concen- 
trate on northern Thailand where I had 
already observed spirit dances in Chiang Mai 
in June 1972. Chiang Mai Valley seems to be 
especially rich in spirits- Calculating the 
number of mediums I observed during 
various spirit dances, some of them may be 
possessed alternatingly by several spirits, and 
according to the mediums’ own estimates, 
there live about 1,000 spirits each in Chiang 
Mai city and in Lampang and up to 50,000 
in Lamphun. They may be nature spirits, 
living in trees or mountains or spirits of 
legendary personalities. There are some 
indications which link the placating of 
spirits to ancestor worship. According to a 
matrilinear tradition. women in the Chiang 
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Mai area inherit the duty to placate the 
<pirits of the family and the clan.® 


I returned end of June 1978 just in “time 
to attend at least onc spirit dance behind 
Wat Ched Yot.° These dances arc organized 
to «ai Ahiru (pay respect to one's teachers.) 
Groups of mediums drawing authority from 
thc same line of spiritual teachers call them- 
selves ‘Lineages.' These lineages are quite 
exclusive. That mcans they operate: in a 
sensc. on the same principles as a tradc union. 
The leader of each lineage has to grant per- 
mission for practice and dancing. To be seen 
at a spirit dance has. therefore, a legitimati- 
zing function and increases the reputation of 
the participants. 


Nature spirits are considered to be the 
most powerful. Though higher in rank, they 
are not so popular because they cannot be so 
casily manipulated. One nature spirit in the 
Chiang Mai area is. for example, Phu Sae 
Jai Sae. He dwells on a hill near Doi Suthep. 
There are legends that formerly three spirits 
inhabitated this mountain. They were a 
couple and their son- When the Buddha 
visited this area, they accepted his Dhamma!’® 
and the son became a Buddhist monk. 
However, he did not stay long in monkhood. 
According to his true nature as a yakka 
(Sanskrit : aksa) he returned to this world 
to live henceforth like a hermit. 


The lineage 1 mainly conducted fieldwork 
on is the most prestigious in the Chiang Mai 
city area. (It should be mentioned here that 
Chiang Mai is the second largest city in 
Thailand with -a ‘population of appr. one 
million.) The ‘group of spirit mediums I 
wili be talking about is headed by a woman 
in her fifties and traces its origin back to 
Moggallana, the disciple of the Buddha who 
became known for his spiritual faculties. 
Other spiritual teachers of this lineage are 
Phra Phrom (the spirit of the Brahma statue 
near the Erawan Hotel in Bangkok) and 
mythical personalities like Cuao Pho San 
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Prakab, Chao Pho Chong Ang, and Chao Phi 
Sacen Saeb. 


To illustrate the points 1 want to make, 
let me describe my visit to the medium who 
has been the ma khi of Chao Phi Saen Saeb 
for the last seven years. He is a northern 
Thai, now a man in his early thirties who has 
a wife and two children. Before he became 
possessed. he had been the owner of a noodle 
shop but his business had not gone too well. 
He had tried his luck as a taxi driver also 
without much success. His health began to 
fail and he consulted a spirit medium. The 
lineage elders recognized his potentials and 
recruited him to add to the prestige of the 
group. It was diagnosed that Chao Phi Saen 
Sacb had selected him to serve as his 
‘horse. ” 


Without any training he began to 
practice. Eating only two meals a day, 
before and after possession, he puts in a full 
working schedule. That means, the spirit 
speaks through him from 9 o’clock in the 
morning until 5 o'clock jin the afternoon. 
Donations made to him amount to at least 
500 baht (USS 25) per day (half the monthly 
salary for an ordinary school teacher). His 
health and general well-being has consi- 


derably improved and he draws large 
satisfaction out of being able to help many 
people. 


When we drove to Sansei village, a few 
miles outside ot Chiang Mai city, a road 
sign pointed to the turn-off to his ‘house; i.e., 
a large compound where the biggest Thaistyle 
building on poles is devoted to his practice. 
Some relatives and his assistants live in the 
other, smaller houses inside the compound. 


The medium greeted us with a smile. His 
outgoing and self-assured way to talk, his 
sense of humor, and his charisma explained 
his success. He was nestly dressed in white 


pants. Because it was a hot day, he wore 
only a white piece of cloth over his left 
shoulder. Wandering around in the 
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compound: giving orders about household 
affairs, he had the air of an office Manager, 
confident about himself and about what he 
was doing. 


After a wbile he began to prepare flowers 
for the coming sessicn. He lit several bundles 
of three incense sticks to pay respect to the 
Buddha statue on the altar to the right 
against the east wall of the practice hall. To 
its left was another altar for Chao Pho Sin 
Prakab and to the far left against the same 
wall and in front of a window there was an 
elevated seat with pillows where he would sit 
when possessed. Above these three altars 
there was a smaller one devoted to Moggallana. 
Photos of the king, the queen, the 
crownprince, and famous monks were hanging 
on the wall. There were also posters of cats 
and small strips ot paper were fastened at the 
poles of the roof structure. Handwritten in 
Thai script they carried quotations from the 
Buddhist Canon, e. g.. ‘When there is no 
Dhamma in your heart, the world will be in 
flames.’ One poster mentioned his fee sche- 
dulce; ‘‘Pay 138 baht (USS 6.90 for consulta- 
tion and 232 baht (USS 11.60) when satisfied 
with the results; “altogether 470 baht (USS 
18.50), a considerable sum for the average 
client. 


The medium went subsequently outside 
and burned incense in front of the three 
spirit houses behind the east wall of the 
practice hall. Then he kept lingering around 
until almost ten, apparently giving his clients 
timc to arrive. 


Finally he knelt down in front of the 
Buddha altar, beat his chest and his back, and 
his face began to show some changes. He 
stood up and put on pants of a deep red 
color with patterns in gold. (The pants are 
typical for his lineage. The other mediums, 
whether male or female, usually wear a 
phasin. a long piece of cloth wrapped around 
their hips.) Next came a yellow blouse, a 
sash. and then he draped a yellow turban 
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around his head and put flowers behind each 
ear. He donned large sun glasses (another 
characteristic for northern spirit mediums) 
and selected rings for his fingers, 
leaving the modern wrist watch cn his left 
arm. He did not show any sign of trance 
other than speaking with a high-pitched 
voice, like a child!i occasionally clearing his 
throat; when he fell back into his normal 
voice. 


several 


On June 21, 1978, his first client was a 
young girl who was concerned about her 
health. He told her to be careful. Her khwan 
(vital essence) was weakening and a su khwan 
(propitiating the &hwan) could extend her life. 
He gave her some small wax candles which 
he had rolled while blowing on them and 
reciting mantras and advised to light some 


other candles in a naga-shaped candleholder 
in front of the Buddha altar. 


The next client was a woman in her eight- 
ies. She could not walk and had to be carried 
in by her son. The deity through the medium 
diagnosed paralysis and esked me whether we 
have similar cases in the United States. He 
let her drink a cup of water over which he 
had chanted some mantras. Her upper 
garments were taken off and he rubbed her 
body with leaves and blew gently over her 
limbs. 


The third client was an elderly woman 
who was upset about her son. He was unem- 
ployed. had taken to drinking and had 
separated from his wife. The deity said the 
son had been cursed. It had been his wife 
who had used black magic. It was discussed 
how the evil influences should be removed 
and instructions were given that the son 
should amend his attitudes toward his wifc. 


During all consultation the medium gave 
ample moral advice. He told us that his 
ethics, for example; forbid him to help second 
wives. Faithful clients ask for permission to 
be adopted, to become his Iuk rign (students), 
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a relationship they will maintain for the rest 
of their lives. 


People consult the medium ot Chao Phi 
Sacn Saeb cither 


health. He does not 
prescribe any medicine other than the 
water he blesses. They will drink this 
water and have their bodies rubbed with 
it, and they will light candles over which 
he has chanted mantras and they will 
pray in front of the Buddha altar. 


Or. 


2. They want to 
foture : 
(a) whether they will pass an examination. 
(b) whether they will be promoted, 
(c) whether they will be successful in 
business. 


rs 


In matters of 


leatn more about their 


Or, 


3. They seek advice how 
problems with their 
children. 


to solve their 
spouses or their 


His cliente! belong mainly to the farming 
and the working classes of the Chiang Mai 
area, but he is also known on the national 
level and is consulted by representatives of 
the elitee One government official, for 
exampie, came to him before the 1976 elec- 
tions, was subsequently elected to represent 
Chiang Mai in the Parliament and was also 
invited to join the cabinet. Another client 
became police general in Bangkok during the 
Kulcit government. And three years ago. a 
Professor from Chiang Mai University asked 
for advice because he was dissatisfied with 
bis career. This Professor is now head of the 
research department of the university. 


Between consultations the medium chatted 
and joked in the voice of the possessing spirit. 
He even suggested that a picture of him 
should be taken in front of the house. When 
1 pointed our that the sun was getting into 
my lens, he moved willingly into the shade. 
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The matter of fact attitude during the whole 
session was striking. 


What has been proven by these observa- 
tions ? Have the relationships between elite 
and folk religions always been closed ? Do 
individuals, equal to which class they belong, 
seek similar solutions in crisis situations ? 
Why do the three belief systems in Thailand, 
1. €., indigenous, Brahmin and Buddhist 
concepts, fit so well ? 


Buddhism, a reaction to orthodoc- 
ritualistic Brahmanism, arose nevertheless 
out of earlier traditions in India. Since pre- 
Aryan times. tapasin (ascetics) have 
practised meditation and have manipulated 
supernatural powers. The munis (sages) 
among them developed elaborate philosophical 
systems. And there were priest"-magicians for 
whom Bruhaspati was the Lord of the magic 
spells but also the Lord (pati) of the 
innermost soul-force (brh/brahman). 


Though the Buddha avoided to speak of a 
creator god. he did not deny ‘the existence 
of spirit and deities. Hindu gods were declared 
to be in need of salvation themselves and 
some of them became guardians of the 
Dhamma (Marasinghe 1974). Ignoring any 
caste or class sytem, early Buddhism already 
bridged the gap between folk and elite 
religion. And recognizing that spiritual 
perfection can be cultivated only gradually, 
individuals were offered the 
choice. 


freedom of 


The turning point is the shift from the 
belief in and the reliance on external controls 
to the development of internal control 
mechanism. This obviously requires fortitude 
and perseverance. The Abhidhamma!'? and 
the Visuddhimagga’” discuss the different 
stages of spiritul development and the 
different kind of consciousnesses arising at 
each level. The dramatic shift from external 
to internal controls occurs with stream entry. 
The sotapanna (stream enterer has destroyed 
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the first three of the ten last fetters : (1) the 
view of the existence of an individual soul, 
(2) sceptical doubt in the triple gem, and 
(3) reliance on rites and rituals and attach- 
ment to various practices without right 
understanding. However, free to decide how 
much effort he wants to invest, an individual 
may be satisfied with improving his present 
existence and may aim at being reborn with 
a higher status or in one of the 
heavens. 


various 


In summary : 


1. On the psychological level, religions appeal 
across socio-economic divisions. Elite as 
well as folk will experience tensions and 


will have to meet crisis situations at 


certain points during their individual 
lives. 
2. So-called folk-religious practices then 


offer immediate attention and will use a 
holistic approach to individual problems 
which may not be available otherwise. 


3. Over time new elites will emerge from 


living religious traditions. Moral and 
philosophical concepts are developed, 
i. es old concepts are rephrased and 
refined. 


4. The process of institutionalization will 
lead to new hierarchies. 


5. However, the mastery of spiritual power 


will be sought by individuals from alt 
socio-economic levels. Those successful 
will not lack in clients who also may 


belong to different social groups. 


In the above it has been shown that in 
Thailand members of all classes consult spirit 
mediums and may even become spirit mediums 
themselves. No dichotomy is felt during 
practices where all elements have therapeutic 
functions. Important is that the experiental 
world is transcended because the most 
pragmatic practices would not be effective 
without their transcendental aspects. 
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FOOT NOTES 


1. The validity of these and other terms used in this paper will be discussed more 
extensively during the workshop. This paper is a condensed version of a longer study 
and is presented in this form only to stimulate the discussion. 

Pali Canon, Digha Nikaya, Mahaparinibbana Sutta. 

Thailand Ycarbook 1973-74. 

4. Sanskrit, “ritual bathing.—"There it is obvious whether a word is in Sanskrit, Pali or 
colloquial Thai, its origin is not indicated in the rest of the paper. 

5. “Story of the Three worlds,” compiled twice by Thai kings, in the 14th and the 18th 
century respectively. - 

6. See Heinze 1974, deities and nature spirits came to Ahjan Man to listen to his ser mons. 

7. See Zuhlsdorf 1972 : 84-85. 

8. See Turton 1972 : 217-56. 

9. “‘Monastery of the Seven Spires, 
15th century. 

10. Seve Ceylonese Chronicles where appr. 250 B.C., after the arrival of Prince Mahinda, 
nature spirits converted to Buddhism. 

11. He had told us before that Chao Phi Saen Saeb had died at the age of eighty but 
comes to him as a 20-year old man. The high-pitched voice, however. is a characteri- 
stic of many mediums in this area. 

12. Metaphysical commentary on the Buddha's teachings. the third of the Three Baskets 
(Tipitaka) of the Pali Canon. 

13. “‘Path of Purification'', Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Abhidhamma. 
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site of a Buddhist council under King Tiloka in the 
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Chinese Pietism : Syncretic Movements in 
Modern Taiwan 


Introductton : 


“Pietism” is a term associated with 
German Lutheranism of the XVIIth century, 
when it stood in contrast to Enlightement 
rationalism on the one hand, and Scholastic 
orthodoxy on tle other. Committed to 
discipline, scripturalism. and mystic experi- 
ence, the Pietists were a revolutionary force 
in the German chuiches and in Protestant 
Christianity generally. 


In popular parlance, or course, “‘pietism” 
refers to sanctimoniousness and conviction of 
one’s own moral superiority. 


This paper deals with Chinese ‘“‘pietists”, 
that is with Chinese whose approach to 
religion stands in contrast to rationalism and 
to orthodoxy: who are committed to religious 
disciplines scripturalism, and mystical 
experience, and who are, I am afraid. inclined 
to be a bit sanctimonious about it. 


In particular we shall be concerned with 
Chinese syncretic religious movements, 
especially in modern times, especially in 
Taiwan, and of these especially with the ones 
whose activities focus on written oracles. 


These groups involve the analyst in 
interrelated problems belonging at once to 
history, to the social sciences, and to folklore. 
Historically, the contemporary pietist sects 
are of interest because they seem to be 
examples of the sort of religious group that 
appears in the records of earlier times, most 
often in connection with accounts of political 
rebellion. Obviously, the historian seeking 
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to understand the appearance and maintenance 
of sectarian societies in earlier Chinesc 
history must depend upon the theoretical 
apparatus of the social sciences. But sociolo- 
gically, the sects pose a challenge to 
interpretation. The availability of pictist 
societies for study in modern Taiwan allows 
a consideration of the appropriateness of 
various kinds of social science theory to them. 
based on interviews with living participants. 


Finally, the societies, being syncretic. 
incorporate a great deal of popular lore and 
popularized extrafolkloric tradition. while 
rejecting other bodies-of popular belief and 
practice. The reasons why participants 
disavow some elements of popular belirf (as 
superstition”) while accepting other elements 
(as “knowledge, tradition”) are of great 
importance to the folklorist. And so, I think. 
is the “folklorization'"’ of elements of the 
Chinese great tradition in these societies. 


This parer is divided into two parts: In 
the first, I shall present data about the Taiwan 
societies today, beginning with a descri- 
ption of a specific seance: and proceeding 
through the description of a couple of speci- 
fic societies. In the second part I shall raise 
some of the issues in Chinese history, 
anthropology, and folklore that seem to me to 
be illuminated by a consideration of modern 
Chinese pietism. 


PART I: DATA 
A Seance 


The two years from mid 1966-1968 I spent 
in an agricultural village located to the north 
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of Tainan City on the southwest coast of 
Taiwan. Although I was engaged in a rather 
dicorganized process of data collection on 
the religious. life of people living in that 
particular village (which 1 have called 
“Boa-an"). 1 also spent some timo following up 
news about rcligious events elsewhere, for I 
was just starting on the study of Chinese 
religion. and all things were novel, confusing 
and immensely interesting. 


In thw carly summer of i967 I visited my 
first Bayluan. The following morning I wrote 
of the incident as follows: 


I last night visited somcthing which is as 
close as I have encountered to a cult group 
in the English sense of the word : a group of 
people engaged in highly individualized forms 
of worship. 


M. S. and 1 visited with Miss Yang the 
temple to (the goddess) Mha Tzuu at De... 
We arrived about ten minutvs before (it was 
scheduled to begin at 8) or so and discovered 
a large number of old women waiting for us 
beforc the temple. inside of which a group of 
women in white temple robes were reading 
out a text much after the Buddhist fashion. 
Jt was...called the Taur Yuan Ming Sheng 
Jing (“Bright and Holy Sutra ot the Peach 
Orchard"), which... was told 
used in ‘‘our Taoist ceremonies.” 


was being 


We centered a side compartment of the 
tem], and after thenormal courtesies and 
bows to officials and whatnot were led into 
the temple proper to hear the tail-end of the 
sutra and accompanying drum and bamboo 
flutes. Almost immediately we were asked if 
we wanted to worship Mha Tzguu. 1 indicated 
that we did, and Miss Yang fetched incense, 
and thc three of us worshipped the goddcss... 
Immediately after this the women started 
filing in to do the Bay Luan (Phoenix 
woOrship)eee... We were invited to occupy 
kneelers on the altar platform itself, and I 
was signalled to the centermost position, 
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which 1 refused, standing at the side of it ot 
another kneeler. The kneelers were made of 
fecd-bags (or more probably seed bags) filled 
with ricc chaff or some such substance. We 
bowed I know not how many times and did 
three kowtows at each bow, all much faster 
than usual ‘in spite of one cry from someone 
to go slower), so that it was more like 
calisthenics than religion. We bowed towards 
the altar this way some six or eight times—I 
lost count—and then turned towards the door 
to bows then back to the altar once more. 


The bowing may have taken ten minutes 
at most. and when it was done the company 
broke ranks and rctired to the office. Perhaps 
fifty toa hundred people took part in the 
devotions. Most of the women were on the 
lower levels of the main Mha Tzuu shrine. 
Men also occupied the edges of this arca. and 
the altar platform, as well as two naves lead- 
ing to smaller aliars beside the main one. In 
addition in a separate chapel devoted to... 
[the Buddhist ruler cf Hell, Dih Tzangq wang 
vvusah! were some ten to twenty men. 
Breaking ranks didn’t seem to lcad to immedi- 
atc dispersement however, in spite of the 
relaxed atmosphere (and the feeling I had) 
that all was over. We chatted a bit in the 
office and were presented with two copies of 
a book about the temple,...... (The discussion 
turncd to the altars and chapels in this 
temple, and 1 was escorted out to see some of 
them.) Thcn I asked to examine the images 
in the main sanctuary. To my surpiise as we 
entered there was a seance in progress, and 
it was exactly this seance about which the 
cultist activities center. 


On the lower floor of the temple they had 
placed a table on top of which was a hcavy 
pad about seven or eight centimeters thick of 
cloth filled with some padding material and 
covered with a large square ot what ] took 
to be) leather. Before this table stood two 
men, one of whom was possessed and was 
shaking violently. They held the two shorter 
branches of a Y-shaped stick about five 
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centimeters in diameter bound witb old red 
cloth about its center. The free end was 
banging on the ‘‘leather™” and tracing (Chinese 
written) characters. These were interpreted 
with great ease by a temple officiai standing 
beside the table, with another ufficial stand- 
ing opposite occasionaliy chiming in. At a low 
table on the altar platform, like the secretary 
of a court. sat another official, who wrote 
down each character as it was interpreted 
out. Ail around the raised walkways at the 
sides of the temple sat the women and some 
of the men who had been worshipping before. 
They were sitting, or rarely kneeling. 
onthe burlap kneelers and held their hands 
together in a gesture of prayer as they watched. 
We were provided kneelers on which we sat 
to watch. hands similarly together. There 
was very little talking (dead silence by Chincse 
stands’. Two more such divination sticks were 
produced from the vicinity of the high altar, 
which vrere provided to two more pairs of 
young men one of which stationed itself on the 
slightly raised platform by the main gate, and 
the other of which stationed itself in the 
middle of the lowest floor, were they waited 
for the gods to come...-... 


In time the group by the door was posse- 
ssed, or rather one member was possessed, 
and they began spinning, holding the stick at 
center and balancing their weight against each 
other, with the possessed man hanging out at 
a dangerous angle indeed, while a number of 
men stood around the duo to protect them 
from falls as their spinning reached the danger 
level. This did not last very long. and then 
the possession subsided. As far as I know this 
possession ‘never was productive of any 
(written) characters at all. 


The duo in the middle of the floor 
contained one man who began breathing very 
hard and whose muscle tensed over and over 
and sometimes for long periods of time against 
the stick, but who never was actually possessed 
to the point of...writing characters. When the 
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first divination was over, the (divination stick) 
was put down and the possessed man some- 

what abruptly and quite painlessly came to 

himself and went to wash his face. and there 

was a brief air of siicnt relaxation, and then 

two morc men took over the stick. One of these 
was a tallish templ- official with an intense 

air... He was possessed very quickly, and 

being literate. produced very clear and very 

elaborate characters. much superior to the 

vague meanderings of the instrument ordi 

narily produced by illiterate holders of divi- 

nation chairs (in Bao-an ‘...end the like. These 

were immediately read out by two inter- 

preters and recorded by the secretary 

(as before). 


We departcd after this was over...and 
retired to the (temple) office. It develops that 
these verses arc produced in this way every 
night. They represent the speech of numerous 
gods, including at timus Jesus and Mohammed — 
the latter two of course write in romanization 
and are therefore unintelligible, unfortunately — 
and many of whom are literate cnough to 
cite the classics. The writings are than set up 
in type to be made in to a book and submitted 
to divine inspection. which results in a few 
corrections, where the god indicates (what is 
to be changed)... 


see The name of the book they have just 
released is Jengqshin Dahuah Jen Pian (“True 
Manual for Attaining a Correct Hcart” or 
approximately that). Several thousand copies 
have been printed at a total cost of about 
40,000 Kuai (§ 1,C09) “**the bok ...is the 
third of the serics and covers revelations of 


about three years’ period. The activity 
started some ten ycars or so _agu- 
What I saw and learned that warm 


evening in september struck me very much 
by its contrast with what 1 had learned about 
ordinary temple festivals. It impressed me 
also for the similarity of certain fcatures of 
its trance and automatic writing to sume 
divination in Bao-an. But above all else 
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J was impressed by the silence and orderliness 
otf the proceedings, features conspiciously 
lacking in most Taiwanesc religious activity. 
1 felt as if for the first time in Taiwan I had 
come upon something generally similar to a 
religious community as I had come to under- 
stand the word before coming to Taiwan. 
These impressions were superficial, and yet 1 
have never been able to rid myself of them 
entirely. Bayluan is something quite different 
from much of the rest of Chinese religion, in 
rpite of all that it shares with it. 


From this first discovery of the group in 
Madow (which styled itself the “*Hall for 
Arousing Virtue” [Shiuh Shann Tarngi) until 
the time I left Taiwan in 1868 I was on the 
Jookout for any news of other Bayluan groups. 
jn all I visited twenty-three groups, though 
since very few conduct divination on a daily 
basis. 1 did not attend seances at all of these. 
Jn addition I obtained books of revelations 
from four others. and learned from hearsay 
of nine more. A couple visited on the north- 
east coast just before my return to the United 
States I did not properly record, but merely 
noted, and I visited two more such groups in 
the Philippines, where they considered them- 
selves to be in the mainstream of orthodox 
Taoism. The total number of Taiwanese 
groups for which I had some evidence by the 
end of 1968 was therefore thirty-six (though 
so far as I know this number should not be 
interpreted as having any particular cosmic 
significance, as it does in most Chinese religi- 
ous cont.xts). 


Returning to Taiwanin 1976, 1 located 
another twenty or so groups. plus several 
groups of the closely related Unity Sect, to 
discussed below. On this second trip, living 
in Tainan City rather than Bao-an village, I 
had a better opportunity to interview group 
members, and to attend the seances of at 
least one group fairly regularly giving me a 
more balanced picture of the day to-day 
activities of a Bayluan group, as well as of the 
motivations of its members. This group 
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maintained a small temple in Tainan City 
that went by the name of ‘‘The Jade Lake 
Palace” (Yau Chyr Gong). 


The Jade Lake Palace and Bayluan in 
General 


The more formal title of the Jade Lake 
Paiace is ‘South T'airnan Branch Hall of the 
Comrassion Society” (Tsyr Huey Tarng 
Nan Tair Fen Tarng). and it is one of the 
more than 100 small “branch halls” that 
regard themselves as branches of a central 
temple (located in Hualian on the northeast 
coast) and that worship tlie Golden Mother 
of Jade Lake (Yau Chyr Jin Muu) as their 
particular patron (though by no means their 
exclusive object of worship). The Golden 
Mother of Jade Lake is one of several titles 
of this goddess. who is also called the 
Western Royal Mother (Shi Wang Muu), 
and is identical with the Unborn Old Mother 
(Wu Sheng Lao Muu) of the white lotus 
sect cf late dynastic history and with the Old 
Mother (Lao Muu) or “Bright Emperor” 
(Ming Dih) of the sect or ‘‘duck egg religion” 
that we shall discuss shortly. The central 
activity of nearly all her temples is planch- 
ette divination, part of a separate tradition 
dating back to a disputed time in early 
dinastic history. 


The devotees of the Golden Mother are 
not the only planchette wielders in Taiwan, 
however. The most typical divine patron of 
such groups is not the Golden Mother, but 
Guan Gong, a popular god of war and litera- 
ture whose earthly exploits are familiar at 
least in outline from their description in 
The Romance of the Three Kingdoms and 
form the dramatic, scholastic, and literary 
fall-out from this novel. There is no wide- 
spread generic term for these groups, but 
they use the name Bayluan sporadically to 
refer to themselves and their activity. and 
that name will serve as wel] as any. Bayluan., 
as it is usually written, means “to worship 
a phoenix”. It is sometimes written with a 
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different but homonymous character to 
mean ‘to worship an imperial chariot”. 
Whether riding a phovnix or a chariot, 
the descent of a wide cast of divinities into 
planchettes all over the island and the reve- 
lation of their will and wisdom in written 
characters is the defining activity of such 
groups. The enthusiastic landlord of one 
Bayluan group even went so far as to tell 
me that ancient scriptures are irrelevant to 
modern man, and that the production of 
modern scriptures for ‘‘the scientific age’ is 


the only form of legitimate religion in these 
days. 


Activities : 


Activities of such groups may include 
much besides divination. Many Bayluans have 
chanting societies. Some elaborate upon wor* 
ship itself. presenting offerings with great 
formality, kowtowing a great deal, providing 
for purification of worshippers before partici- 
pation, or wearing distinctive robes while at 
worship. (These are typically white, though 
other colors also occur—denizens of Golden 
Mother wear light blue in most groups, gold 
in otbers)- In general such rites are self- 
consciously (if inaccurately) patterned after 
“most ancient Chinese ritual,” and they tend 
to resemble to some degree offerings made on 
the occasion of Confucius’ birthday at Confu- 
cian temples in large cities in Taiwan. (A few 
Bayluan groups have experimented with group 
singing accompanied by liarmonium, some- 
what after the unfourtunate example of 
Christian missions.) Bayluan groups participate 
in regional processions or organize their own 
sometimes. Some do purificatory fire-walking. 
(This was done at the Jade Lake Palace on 
the birthday of the Golden Mother in 1976.) 
Many groups invite queries from outsiders in 
the community to be put to thcir oracle. 
Indeed 1 few become so specialized in this 
that it becomes their principal activity, and 
they do little else. At least one Bayluan in 
Tairnan City serves as a focal point for cont- 
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act among man of the city’s small commun- 
ity of recent migrants from the city of 
Fwujiann Province. Followers of the Golden 
Mother often engage in “shiunn.” “*Shiunn” 
literally means instructions from a superior, 
but this 15 manifested for Golden Mother 
followers by behavior in which the worshipper 
massage huis body briskly, or, in trance, rolls 
on the ground, runs about the forecourt of 
the temple, sometimes shrieks and hollarss, or 
occasjonally performs poses of Chinese shadow 
boxing. ‘“‘Shiunn’” jis said to have healing 
power. 


Members : 

Members of Bayluan groups are naturaily 
enough attracted by different activities, and 
the emphasis upon one or another activity by 
a given group has an effect upon its recruit- 
ment of members (and vice versa . Onc young 
Golden Mother believer at a rural branch 
hall told me he joined because ‘“‘shiunn” 
was a kind of kungfu, and he was interested 
in learning kungfu. A group that puts great 
emphasis upon meditative sitting has attracted 
a congregation markedly advanced in age. 
Another with a particularly active ladies’ 
scripture chanting sociecy has an unusually bigh 
proportain of women. (One Compassion Society 
hall has become so specialized in this that 
they do no planchette divination at all. They 
just never got around to it, I was told.) 
Groups that give particular prominence to 
the revelations of the planchette tend to be 
younger on the average and to 
men. probably because 
particularly 
education. 


have morc 
the very old, and 
elderly women, have little 


Recruitment : 


Most regular members of a Bayluan groups 
have otlices of one kind or another init. or 
are given a religious name, or are otherwise 
“recognized” as regular members. In the case 
of the Jade Lake Palace the process of becom- 
ing a ‘‘regular” usually begins when the 
curious outsider visits a seance and worship 
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session, either on his own or with a friend 
who is already a participant. Such a visitor 
is always welcomed and allowed to participate 
in the bowing and respectful standing that 
is involved in inviting down a god and observ- 
ing the writing of the planchette. If he has a 
query that he wishes to put to the planchette, 
this is handled in good order toward the end 
of the evening. If he is interested enough to 
come back a second or third time. the plan- 
chette will typically mention bim in the 
course of its revelations. Many participants 
regard this as the moment of their “ conver- 
sion” (if such a term can be released from its 
Christian connotations for a moment). Before 
this. they say, they are merely curious, and 
they wonder if one can really communicate 
with the gods by means of a planchette. 
When the planchette mentions them they are 
convinced that it is “real”, for no-one in the 
group knows as much about them as the 
planchette writes. 


The skeptic may point out that they have 
already visited a few times, that their name 
at least is known, that they have a friend or 
two in the group, and that the planchette 
revelation about them is oracular in content 
anyway. Also that they tend to misremember 
how many times they have attended before 
“their” revelation appears. But that is to 
miss the point. Although participants may 
date their moment of conviction 
event, there was normally a proneness to 
be.ieve earlier on, and the doubt that they 
claim to have experienced before the 
appearance of * their’ revelation was seldom 
duubt that a pianchette could be possessed 
by the unseen forces, but rather doubt that 
the example they saw was possessed by 
the forces claimed for it. Their human 
origin 1s suspected by many other doubters, 
however : a tediously common opinion is that 
Bayluan is, in some way that is not obvious, 
actually a way of making money without 
doing productive work). 


Whatever their potential 
history of repeated visits 


from this 


doubts, their 
suggest that 
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believers’ reported earlier doubts were easily 
dispelled and that they were willing to take 
the oracle seriously. Though most members 
report initial doubts. they are not, in other 
words, very good doubters. After several 
weeks of fairly regular attendance, or several 
months, or even a year or more, the indivi- 
dual my decide or be directed by the 
planchette to wear the long blue robe that 
is characteristic of worshippers of the 
Compassion Society. At the same time or 
sometime thereafter he will be entitled to 
the use of a religious name, assigned by the 
planchette, and may also be assigned toa 
definite ‘‘offiice” in the temple organization : 
assistant reader of planchette writings, 
assistant presenter of fruit offerings. etc 


The rate of movement from the sociologi- 
cally marginal, casual visitor to the sociologi- 
cally central planchette wielder or master of 
worship varies a great decal. Mr. Tsay of the 
Jade Lake Palace is now the foremost 
planchette wiclder. though he transferred to 
the group from a branch hall in another city 
less than a year ago as of this writing. Others 
have participated for years without winning 
a religious name. The timing. however, can 
be crucial to the recruitment of a new 
member and to maintaining the interest of 
o:d members. More than one believer has 
mentioned increased attendance after 
receiving his blue robe. and very regular 
attendance after being appointed to an office. 
And the first mention of the casual visitor's 
name by the planchette can be just what he 
needs to bring him over the wavering line of 
doutkt into belief. 


Power of the medium : 


In part because of its importance in 
recruitment, the controlling force of a group 
is therefore the planchette, or more exactly 
the wielder or wielders of the planchette. 
The planchette wielder is an ordinary 
member of the group when he jis not in 
trance. He normally has no administrative 
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function in the usual sense, and jis not even 
regarded as an authority on the texts he has 
produced when in trance. But because he 
controls the ultimate source of legitimacv, 
he has the powcr to make the group prosper 
or wither, and to direct its activities into 
one channel or another. The official wielder. 
like any other medium. must have enough 
insight into the feelings of a potential new 
member to be able tocatch him at the 
psychologically right moment and reward his 
devotion appropriately. The wielder must 
understand the talents of his congregation 
well enough to put people in charge of what 
they can reasonably manage. But his job does 
not end there. The pianchette not only 
directs activities within the group and 
answers questions put toit by inside and 
outside inquirers seeking help making 
decisions in their private lives; it is also the 
vehicle by which celestial beings communicate 
their directions for the salvation of mankind 
in general, as we shall see. The revelations of 
the planchette must produce ‘doctrine’ 
(Jarolsi) that can be taken seriously as an 
inspiring moral guide. The Planchette wielder 
must manage these complex revelations, in 
trance. in a way both deft and ‘godly'. The 
Jade Lake Palace prespers partly because it 
has two inteligent planchette wielders- The 
sacred Hall of Southern virtue, an unrelated 
Payluan group also in Tairnan. languish 2s, 
I believe, hecause its planehette wielder 
supplement's his writing with improbable 
gestures and facial expressions, mocks and 
punishes his foilowers painfully; issues 
contradictory and unclear revelations, and 
produces texts of low inspirational value. 


The Mission : 


Most Bayluan groups conceive of 
themselves a> vanguards of a divinely directed 
effort to spread virtue in the world. In the 
“inspirational revelations: i.e.. those not 
directed to the conduct of the group's affairs 
or issued in answer to questions, members 
argued over and over (and over and over) to 
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avoid evil: to seek the good: to practice 
meditation, to study scriptures (preferably 
those ‘thus revealed), and so on. PBayluan 
activity is very much in the tradition of 
Chinese morality books distributed free in 
temples for the edification of all who can 
read. Most recently a political note has been 
added as the shade of the late President 
Chiang Kai-shek has appeared toa few 
groups, under his canonical title *‘Benevolent 
True Gentleman’. and in verses made of 
slogans has urged the liberation of the 
communist mainland). Some groups that I 
encountered in 1953 maintained that the Jade 
Emperor had decided to destroy humanity 
because of our great sinfulness. But the god 
Guan Gong. weeping in compassion till his 
eyes bled, managed to pursuadc him to ailow 
mankind a last chance for reform, and Guan 
Gong promised to establish  Bayluan cultism 
to bring this about. In at least two groups 
I was told, very confidentially. that Guan 
Gong had in fact now succeded to the 
position of Jade Emperor, and that the ‘old’ 
Jade Emperor had retired. (If so we may 
presumably expect more leniency form the 
new administration). 


The charge of reforming sinful mankind 
weighs heavier on some groups than on others, 
though all accept it to some degree. Since the 
means of accomplishing the reform is the publi- 
cation of planchette revelations, a consider- 
able literature has been produced of such 
morality texts, and the interested researcher 
can easily build a small library of these works. 
Their bulk alone makes a careful examination 
of their contents a project for later work. 


Motivations of Bayluan participants : 


Who are the members of these groups that 
they should worry about taking religious names 
that they should scek trance to run about 
before their temples shrieking and hitting 
themselves, that they should assemb!ie and 
publish b.oks laboriously written with a plan- 
chette, or submit their lives to its capricious 
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dictates ? Who are they, and why do they 


believe ? 
Diversity of membership : 


The importance of such question to our 
understanding of Bayluan and other cuits is 
not balanced by the availability of evidence 
bearing on the issue. The literature 
on Chines sectarianism. both Chinese and 
western. generally points to members being 
on the one hand lower class and 
on the other dangerous heretics and 
revolutionaries. plotting ‘‘to over-throw 
the Ching and restore the Ming” and 
similar devious and disagreeable enterprises. 
Taiwanese who do not participate tend to 
view the activity as eccentric superstitions 
as heterodox mountebankery designed to 
cheat money from the public, or (for the 
sophisticates of intellectual circles) as 
unknow in this century. A random visit to 
one or two Bayluan groups may produce the 
impession that the members are all adolescent 
girls. mostly elderly men, or primarily 
illiterate old women. They may seem grim or 
Jolly, serious or relaxed, formal or informal. 


But a visit toa larger number of groups 
soon dispells the impression that the members 
are typically anything, save perhaps (self) 
righteous. The old and the young. the rich 
and the poor, the literate and the illiterate, 
men and women, educated and unducated all 
participate. Pursuing individual members to 
their houses for interviews, one discovers that 
their motives for participation are often 
vaguely stated and that their family circum- 
stances are diverse. Possibly heretics-some 
Buddhist priests of my acquaintance were 
appalled that I trafficked with purveyors of 
such unsavory doctrine as they are held to 
propagate—but certainly not revolutionaries 
and rarely mountebanks. the members of 
Bayluan groups taken as a lot defy characteri- 
zation in any very productive way. 


Bayluans engage in activity of only 
limited appeal. To tind a Bayluan compelling, 
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or anyway compelling enough to spend every 
third evening attending. one must believe in 
the pantheon of gods who seize tne planchette 
and must believe in the participation of these 
gods in the affaire of men by means of 
planchette communication. But one must 
also care about that Not everyone does. 
Some recent Taiwanese high school graduates 
who knew of my interest in Bayluan groups 
had no particular difficulty believing in gods 
(though they tended to regard diviners of all 
sorts as charlatans), but they had no interest 
in Bayluan. ‘‘Those girls are all too traditio- 
nal,” said one single-minded man of twenty. 
“I want to find modernized girls." 


“Traditional skills and virtues” as ultimate 
motives : 


Bayluan may be heterodox, but it is also 
traditional, just as my pulchritudeloving 
young friend observed, and it is, 1 think, 
traditionalism that best characterizes what 
units the members. The revelations of the 
planchette urge one to be filial, to urge others 
to goodness, to build one's karma with acts of 
charity and benovolence. The activities 
include pseudo-antique bowing and chanting, 
and literacy is literacy in okkien, the native 
language of most of the population of Taiwan, 
but not the official language, and a tongue no 
longer used to teach reading“ Bayluan, in 
other a firmly native-oriented 
institution. Bayluan groups tend to see them- 
selves as a new force in the world, but asa 
force for the restoration of a very ancient 
style of virtue and of very ancient approaches 
to problem solving. All are institutionally 
new and, more importantly, see themselves 
as institutionally new. But institutional 
novelty does not prevent a self-conscious 
conservatism. The concern for virtue is very 
much a concern for what is perceived as 
ancient virtue, and traditional (ist) phrases 
such as ‘filial piety,’ ‘eight righteousnesses”’, 
and ‘“‘studying the Tao” are common jargon. 
(Obviously the conservatism of this is not 
quite the same as a sense of conservatism that 


words, is 
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that rejects the whole complex of Bayluan as 
outside Buddhist or Taoist tradition. Taoist 
and Buddhist pric sts who condemn Bayluan are 
also conservative, but they are in addition 
educated in larger traditions of orthodoxy 
which deny legitimacy to popular religious 
sects and resist latter day revelation. There is 
conservatism and conservatism.) 


Cultural conservatism, then. unites these 
groups. I think it is correct to say in addition 
that there are more rural than urban groups, 
the edu.ational level is below the mean, and 
that members’ families of orientation were 
unusually often structurally defective (which, 
for a variety of reasons should involve them 
in ambivalences concerning traditional values 
and thcir own worth.) But these qualities 
do not necessarily lead to Bayluanism. Rather 
the traditionalism to which they are some- 
times conducive predisposes some individuals 
to find Bayluan activities agreeable or 
desirable. 


Diversity of proximate motives : 


Once the activities are seen as theoreti- 
cally desirable, the decision to participate 
seems to be taken quite differently by differ- 
ent individuals. Some, particularly women, 
find it a pious excuse to get out of the house 
of an evening. Some say they value the 
exercise it gives them in the bowing or the 
shiwunn, or just going to and from the temple. 
Some join to give expricnce reading written 
Hokkien. (That is what originally brought 
Mr. Tsay. the daytime carpenter and 
nighttime planchette-wieider, into the fold.) 
Som2z are sick and seek supernatural healing. 
Some seem to enjoy having a charter to tell 
other peopie how to be virtuous. Some who 
are blocked from social advancement in the 
work day world enjoy compensatory prestige 
by dominating a Bayluan group. (One would- 
be mayor of a rural township had his political 
career ruined after he was jailed for election 
irregularities, but he now dominates a huge 
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and flourishing urban Bayluan.) The proxi- 
mate motivations are countless. 


The modern Taiwanese Bayluans do not 
serve a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion. Although they have mushroomed forth 
upon the landscape, it is a large and complex 
landscape, and most Taiwanese have barely 
heard of a Bayluan. let alone visited one or 
joined one. For those who do join. however, 
the Bayluan group often and casily becomes 
the primary reference group after family and 
fellow employees. The Bayluan group defines 
values, provides symbols, and creates meanings 
for its members, and does all this so conser - 
vatively as to be above reproach by most 
people. It is the  routinization of religious 
action: where the signs and wonders of the 
Chinese spiritual world are easily and predi- 
ctable accessible to those who need and want 
them. And it isa friendly group that accepts 
all comers with much enthusiasm and few 
questions. 


A special case : the ‘‘duck-egg religion” 


The most famous among the small-scale relt- 

gious groups in Taiwan (though certainly the 
least typical) is a groups of related societies 
known collectively as the ‘duck-egg religion’ 
(ia-dann jiaw), and because of its infamy. 
Taiwanese who are not particularly intere- 
sted in religious sectarianism tend to assume 
all small-scale religious societies are “cells” 
in the duck-egg religion. In the course ot 
studying planchette divination societies in 
Taiwan I have had ro deal with popuiar 
stercotypes about. the duck-cgg religionists, 
and it was with particular intrest that I 
finallv had the opportunity to interview some 
of them. 


They call tlhiumseives by many names. 
Others call them the ‘‘duck-egg religion’ 
because many are vegetarians. (Changes in 
name are stimulated in part by their sublcgal 
status. I therefore omit the current cperating 
despite the slightly 


names; whimsical 
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tone of their ‘popular appellation.) They follow 
a vegetarian regime that differs from 
better known vegetarianism of Chinese 
Buddhists in that it permits the onsump- 
tion of eggs (which in Taiwan means duck- 
eggs.) In fact, an initiate of the duck-egg 
religion is under no formal obligation to be a 
vegetarian anyway. But as in many sects, 
vegetarianism is encouraged, and when it is, 
it is egg-eating vegetarianism. 


There is a theological justification for 
this : the egg-eaters believe that they are 
living in the time of the third Buddhist kalpa. 
In the first. during which the salvation of 
man was overseen by the so-called “Lamp- 
lighter” Buddha (Ran-deng for). meat, milk, 
and eggs were prohibited. In the second, 
during which the salvation of man was over- 
seen by the historical Sakyamuni Buddba 
(Shyh-jia-mo-ni for). milk allowed. In the 
final period, during which the salvation of 
man is being overseen by the Maitreya 
Buddha (Mi-leh for). eggs are also allowed. 
Standard Buddhism consigns the Maitreya 
Buddha to the distant future, and belief that 
he has come is therefore heresy. 


For believers, egg-eating vegetarianism is 
a sign of their position in the third kalpa. 
For outsiders it is a sing of their difference 
and their perversity. Their “image problem” 
does not stop with egg-eating, however. They 
belicve in the equal accessibility of the way 
of salvation for men and women; they 
believe that no leather should enter the balls 
of worship (since leather is made by taking 
life;) and most of them believe that worship 
should be closed to the uninitiated. Piles of 
belts and shoes are found outside their closed, 
co-educational meeting halls. They are(there- 
fore ?) suspected of worshipping naked and 
of engaging. in orgies of sexual congress. In 
fact when worship is in progress men and 
women are not allowed in the same room at 
the same time, but that is a fact little known 
and less believed outsiders. (Even some 
members believe that although they have 
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never seen the famed orgies: higher initiates 
engage in them ). 


The butt, of jokes, the cultists are also 
subject to official interference : their penchant 
for secret initiation and for limiting their 
worship and study sessions to the initiated 
lead today as they led in dynastic times to 
officiai suspicion that they can be up to no 
good. All secret societies were outlawed by 
the Chinese goverment in 1946. The Unity 
Sect (I-guann Daw), which was once the 
formal name of the duck-egg cultists. was 
again outlawed in Taiwan in 1962. And 
although today some branches of the duck-egg 
eaters’ cult have attained threshold of legal 
respectability, others have sought effectivy 
secrecy. 


PART II: ANALYSIS 


The historical problem: 


Historians have generally seen three facts 
as overwhelmingly important in the study of 
small religious societies (‘‘secret societies" in 
China. One fact is that such sects seemed to 
to grow in popularity during times of dynastic 
breakdown and civil disorder. The second is 
that they were routinely persecuted by 
the imperial government and ତଚotill are 
persecuted by the communists. And the third 
is that small religious societies were often 
involved in civil rebellions. 


These fact are not, of course, unrelated. It 
1s as reasonable that persecuted people would 
rebel as it is that rebellious people would 
be persecuted. And if the apparatus of perse= 
cution broke down, it is not unreasonable 
that the theretofore persecuted would 
increase in visibility, respectability, and 
numbers. 


Sectarianism and rebellion : 


In general, two lines of interpretation 
have been followed. One argues that reli- 
gious societies were innately rebellious and a 
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danger to the state © essentially political 
‘associations masquerading as pietistic ones. 
Or if they were not political initially, such 
associations were likely to turn political at 
any time. The appeal, presumably. was to 
the politically aware but destitutes who 
sought to make their fortune in a new 
political regime, 


The other interpretation argues that such 
societies were essentially religious, but were 
occasionally driven by unreassonable political 
repression (or more rarely millenarion fanta- 
sies) to political action, normally rebellion. 


These two schools of interpreation may be 
synthesized, however, and one may consider 
that there were. Fkroadly, two somewhat 
different types of religious society in 
imperial China : one kind was essentially 
political, merely mounting a religious bank, 
while the other was essentially religious, only 
incidentally and occasionally driven to politi- 
cal action. Rather than two lines of inter- 
pretation of the societies, a single line of 
interpretation distinguishes two polar types 
of societies. . 


If we can speak of two surviving “type 
societies” in the same sense in which an 
archacologist might speak of type sites, we 
may find modern exemplars of these two 
polar types in the Triad Society or “Chinese 
mafia’ on the one hand and in the modern 
analogues of the White Lotus Society on the 
other. The Triad Society, or Triad Societies, 
continue as a police problem in Hong Kong 
and Singapore to this day. and have been 
described in a partly police-generated 
literature. The typical modern analogues 
(and possibly derivatives) of the White Lotus 
Society are the “Great Way” sects of 
Singapore, cethnographically recorded by 
Marjorie Topley, and “Unity Sect" Duck:- 
egg religion that I just described of Taiwan- 
Semiethnographic records in sever al languages 
describe these and other White Lotus 
derivatives on the pre-communist mainland. 
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I might pause at this point ‘to note that 


jt is not clear whether in most cases we have 


‘a society” or ‘societies.’ The 
cocktail-party division of academic minds 
into “lumpers” and “splitters” is nowhere 
more apparent than in the assumptions made 
about Chinese religious societies. Because 
these societies were secret (either to foment 
rebellion effectively or because they were 
likely to be persecuted if unveiled,) their 
public histories are only sketchy, and there 
is ample room for imaginary reconstruction 
by historians and ethnographers. Behind the 


to do with 


‘White Lotus derived sects,” say. the 
extreme lumper sees a curiously and 
brilliantly elusive master organization 


spreading down through history and out 
across space behind numc-rous ‘‘cells” chat 


are its only overt manifestaticn. The 
committed splitter, on the other hand, finds 
complete historical disjunction among 


countless tiny societies, and the similarities 
among thcse societies must chen be interpre: 
ted as the result eitkher of their roaking use 
of the same Chinese intellectual and folkloric 
traditions or of chance diffusion of traits 
among groups- Even agreeing that scientific 
understanding is promoted by a process that 
begins with analysis and proceeds to synthesis. 
the lumper and splitter still honestly disagree 
about when the time has come to stop 
splitting and start lumping. My own prejudice 
is to split, and that of my Chinese research 
assistant in 1976 was to lump. Thus while I 
was engaged inthe study of numerous 
independent Bayluan groups to be taken us 
individual entities: he was conviced that all 
were the same, and was only too ready to 
understand the history of any one as identical 
with the history of all of them. It eventuatly 
became clear to methat splitting wasa 
reasonable stratcgy if one was speaking of 
organizations, while lumping was a reasonable 
strategy if one was speaking of a religious 
traditicne My concern with the niceties of 
organizational history was never really 
properly communicated to the assistant, nor 
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was his enthusiasm for regarding all Bayluan 
as interchtmgeable at some level ever very 
convincing to me; even though Tdiétractly 
appreciated the advantages of doing so, my 
inclination in any specific case was to split. 
not to lump. 


Motivation : 


are dealing here with 
Taiwan Bayluans. not small-scale Chinese 
religious societies in general. Itis quite 
wrongheaded to imaginc that the islands of 
free China today are the same as imperial 
China, or as the pre-communist years of the 
Ropublic, or certainly as the communist 
provinces. Taiwan is Taiwan, and its history 
3s very much its own. At the same time 
society in Taiwan today is very much a 
Chinese society, and if these Bayiuan cannot 
be demonstrated in most cases to have 
mainland or even dynastic Taiwanese roots, 
that does not mean that they are without 
implications for our understanding of Chinese 
sectarianism in general. Because. with 
the parital exception of the egg-eaters, 
religious societies of a variety of kinds are 
legal and open in Taiwan, it is possible to join 
mn their activities and interview their 
members, and thus to gather material relevant 
to a number of questions that seem to me to 
have some little significance, for the religious 
societies of earlier periods and in other parts 
of thc country. Consider the following 
problem : given imperial fears both of 
rebeliion and of ideological heterodox y among 
the sects and hence imperial persecution of 
aL small religious societies more or less 
indiscriminately, the question arises why 
anyone would want to expose himself to risk 
by joimng one- The knee-jerk answer is that 
depending upon the type of society, it provides 
him with politicai or reigious ‘ ‘satisfactions’. 
Thus it is argued thatin time of great 
sectarian prominance ( 1. e.. of dynastic 
weakness / in China political sects are 
attractive to these with political motivations, 
because they offer the promise of rebellion 


Of course we 


ww 


and a change in «the unsatisfactory secular 
order ‘of things. And religious sects are 
attractive for their ‘religious satisfactions.” 
because they are millenarian and offer the 
Promise of reward in a coming world (terres- 
trial or celestial) for the sufferings of people 
undergoing the dislocations of dynastic 
breakdown in the present world. 


In the case of arguments about ‘‘religious 
motivations” that drive people into ‘‘mille- 
narian cults’, the underlying mechanism that 
is assumed is that people are compensating by 
the activities of the cults for their bad lot 
in life, for their actual or perceived depri- 
vation or relative deprivation. Exactly what 
these activities are, and exactly how they 
compensate for real or imagined deprivation 
is mostly not a matter of histortcal record. 
Historica conjecture tends to'dwell on dreams 
of heaven or of millenarianism found in 
scriptures and other historical documents. 


The advantage of arguing that people 
do things because they see themselves as 
deprived of what other people have is that 
we all know that people do exactly that .and 
to it a good deal. The disadvantage of arguing 
this way is that evidence for people's perce- 
ption of themselves as deprived, particularly 
if the people are illiterate and died two 
hundrcd years ago. is not very convincing. 
We do not really know how they perceived 
themselves: only that they joined a cult gi oup 
that produced or subscribed to a literature 
that included, say. millenarian predicitions, 
or injunctions to filiulity and charity, or 
whatever. 


In the case of the Bayluan group. we 
shall see that very little of Bayluan activity 
is concerned with millenarian claims, or even 
with concern about a life to come that is 
better than the present life, though neither 
of tnese themes is missing. The emphasis is 
quite different, and the possibiity must 
therefore be allowed that the emphasis may 
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(sometimes) have been different in earlier 
sectarian Societies as well- The potential for 
political rebellion or gangsterism has been 
explored for both of the polar types of 
societies mentioned above. In the case of the 
religi us societies (the less abvious cate), it is 
clear that there is a very real political 
potential ‘even in the strongly “religious” 
cults. In contrast to this political emphasis, 
1 think that the Bbayluan groups can suggest 
something of the ‘‘religious” potential of 
small sectarian societies, and can show how 
they fit into the lives and perceptions of their 
members. Working with iiving informants 
means that one can create one’s 
documents and can devote them to themes 
on which the naturally produced historical 
record is normally silent. Splitter though 
I may be, it would be excessive, surely, to 
consider the Bayluan of Taiwan as without 
any significance for our understanding of 
earlier societies to ignore the latter-day 
documentary that they can provide. 


own 


Bayluan and the social scientist ! 


There is another, quite different, 
significance that may emerge from an 
examination of Bayluan in Taiwan, and one 
that is more strictly Taiwanese, though it 
has broader implications for anthropological 
theory as well. I would argue that most of 
the activities in which Bayluan members 
engage are activities from participation in 
which they are blocked in other contests. 
Although most of what they dois part of a 
wider Chinese religious tradition and is done 
in other contexts in Taiwan today, most of 
it is also in the sphere -of -the specialist, 
indeed of several kinds of specialists. Bayluan 
members. I would argue, ‘‘play at’’ the ritual 
activities ‘of Buddhist nuns, Taoist adepts, 
Taoist priests. Confucian officials. and 
popular spirit mediums. Though groups very 
in their emphasis. and though certainly no 
(or anyway not many) members would 
confuse their participation in Bayluan as 
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being the same as being priests, adepts, or 
officials; still Bayluan offers a stage on which 
they oi} act these parts, parts which I shall 
argue Chinese culture motivates some people 
to find important. The fact that there are 
religious roles from which some people are 
barred by their statuses, but which they have 
motivation to play is an important one and 
points to a “failure” in the “‘ordinary” 
nonsectarian) spheres of Taiwanese religion 
to meet a religious need, a religious need 
partly generated by that same religious 
system. But I think jit will prove tobe a 
reasonable generalization to say that Bayluan 
activities can provide a psychologically 
coordinated and socially cooperative imitation 
of activities upon which Chinese culture 
places a high valuation, at least in limited (and 
diverse) contexts, and which are associated 
with a positive self-image on the part of 
participants. 


Each of the activities involved in Bayluan 
1s associated with the gaining of what I find 
it temporarily convenient to call merit. And 
each has a tradition of merit-gaining for 
someone else in Chinese society, a tradition 
backed up by the voices of experts who at 
once deny the merit to nonspecialists and 
indeed deny participation in the activity to 
nonspecialists, and at the same time claim 
that it is a virtuous and useful activity when 
conducted by specialists. 


People participating in all these activities 
in the context of the Bayluan, therefore, are 
allowing themseives a theatre of merit-gaining 
action from which they are normally 
cut off. 


It is important to note that they are not 
concerned so much with merit gained as with 
gaining merit. That is to say. the point is not 
that a given person has attained virtue but 
that he is a virtuous person. 


Bayluan's appeal, logically, should then be 
to those individuals who both have need of 
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feeling meritorious and are cut of from 
performance of activities which are culturally 
defined as merit-producing or as chargcteri- 
stic of meritorious persons. Somewhat 
ambiguously, this might include the guilty, 
looking for means of expiation of sine. the 
self important, looking for signs of their own 
significance. and the poor or uneducated 
whose position in the world does not allow 
them to perform acts of merit that require 
money or position (such as Confucian 
worship), but who at the same time have 
not taken such extreme decision) or spirit 
mediums (‘an involuntary one). Further, we 
might expect that the Bayluan groups would 
have particular appeal to people whose age 
forces them to contemplate their own 
mortality, and for whom merit is therefore 
a consideration of wider cosmic importance. 


All of this applies to the duck-egg eaters, 
but they are special in several respects, and 
we turn now for a more detailed look at 
them. 


Excursus on the duck-egg religion : 


The study of texts, for one thing, occupies 
far more of their time than it does in other 
groups. The ordinary initiate is encouraged 
to spend an evening a week in a formal 
classroom, apd some enthusiasts spend every 
night in such classes. The texts used very 
widely, but they are typically texts of high 
prestige in Chinese culture : shorter 
books of the Confucian Canon, the Daw 


Der Jing. for example, or the Three 
Principles of the People by Sun Yat- 
sen. Occasionally a Buddhist Sutra is 


studied, and sometimes pamphlets by an early 
XXtb century patriarch of the sect that 
present the same sort of material at second- 
hand. These works are presented at a rate 
of seven or eight sentences per session. and 
about hours are devoted to such a short 
passage. The ieader of the group reads the 
passage in Hokkien and then explicates it. 
Then he calls upon one of the “students” to 
do the same, who afterward calls on another 
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“student” to do so, and so on. About seven 
or eight explications fit into the two-hour 
session. Although references are sometimes 
made to the secret doctrines of the sect when 
these texts are presented; the explanation 
in my experience is usually straightforward 
enough; presenting the probable meaning of 
the text plus any morally uplifting free 
associations the presentor may have. There 
is little real knowledge of ancient Chinese 
among ordinary ‘“‘students'' in these sessions, 
and vulgar misinterpretations are common. 


Worship sessions among the duck-egg 
eaters are very short and consist entirely of 
the presentation of incense and food offerings 
and of kowtowing, all accomplished in white 
robes and with great formality. Other 
societics also engage in such worship, and 
although the duck-egg cultists have several 
distinctive characteristics about their wor- 
ships it is not different in kind from what is 
offered in other sects. 


Initiation of new members is the third 
activity in which a member participates. The 
new initiate confesses his inability to find the 
True way by himself and promises to hold 
in secret the three ‘treasures’ of the sect: 
a mudra, a mantra, and a point of meditatio- 
These are demonstrated and 
explained to him. and his confession of 
dependence and oath of secrecy are registered 
in Heaven by being burnt. Other Ch'nese 
sectorian societies in Taiwan do not normally 
havc such a clear and formal initiation and 
do not have clearly designated ss Cret 
knowledge. The appeal of duck-egg cultism 
if of course closely related to these three 
activities. 


nal focus. 


Joy of eggs I : literacy : 


Studying texts, I find, is one major appeal 
of the duck-egg religion. To outsiders this 
may seem odd. Spending two hours of one’s 
week sitting on a folding chair listening to a 
succession of people explicate the same seven 
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scntences of Classical Chinese may not strike 
us a good time. But Chinese culture assigns 
great importance to literacy, and it develops 
that most of the participants in these sessions 
are people whose access to literacy has been 
cut off before they wanted it to be. In the 
study sessions 1 have attended (which average 
about 40 people or so), nearly all of the 
participants have been men and women in 
their late teens and early twenties; one time 
students who because of family problems or 
poor educational achievement were unable to 
continue in school and now have jobs doing 
manual labor- Unlike the public schools, 


which are conducted in Mandarin and 
concentrate on ‘‘modern’” subjects using 
anonymous texts written in Mandarin 


colloquial, the duck-egg classes are conducted 
in Hokkien (the native language of most of 
the population of Taiwan) and use texts of 
high prestige, written in Classical Chinese, 
which itself has high prestige. The duck-egg 
classes therefore do a job that is exactly 
complementary to that of the public schools: 
they inculcate Hokkien rather than Mandarin 
literacy, using Classical rather than colloquial 
texts, and they teach those who seek learning 
for its own sake rather than those who seek 
it as a form of career advancement. They are 
self consciously native-oriented rather than 
modernizing, backward-looking rather than 
forward-looking, and unselfconsciously accept- 
ing of their Chineseness. rather than 
ambivalent about the value of being Chinese 
in contrast to Western. To Chinese who have 
iad little exposure to the values of the public 
school system and whose socialization is 
therefore more traditional than that of others 
to those whose enthusiasm for literacy is a 
traditional enthusiasm, such schools are 
compelling. But it is even better than that: 
the occasional references to doctrines or 
symbols involved with duck-egg initiation to 
suggest an esoteric message hidden in the text 
material further implies that only through 
this sect are the texts ‘properly’ understood. 
(I was told that the uninitiated may study 
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classical texts forever but will never 
understand tlem in their true significance). 
Thus not only is the semi-educated believer 
gainingaccess to the “best” literature ofa 
prestigious literate tradition, he is gaining 
access to the ‘full’ revelation of its 
significance : clearly an exposure superior to 
that provided by mere public schools; More 
than any other group in Taiwanese society, 
the duck-egg religion is a popular ‘Great 
Books Association'’, and Chinese being 
Chinese such an organization is appealing to 
at least as important a minority of the 
population of the island as it would be among 
ourselves. 


Joy of eggs II : Salvat fon 


A second appeal of the duck-egg religion 
lies in its doctrines, though these seem to 
be important to a slightly different cut of 
the membership. A key belief follows the old 
Zen notion of “subitism” ( duenna-faa ) as 
against ‘‘gradualism” (jiann-faa) in attaining 
the true Way of salvation. (Indeed the first 
six Zen patriarchs are formally regarded as 
part of the duk-egg patriarchal line as well). 
Because salvation is taken to be an 
instantaneous rather than a graduaf process, 
initiation into the sect is all that is necessary 
to be saved. This does not mean that further 
moral ‘and spiritual cultivation is undesirable, 
but it derives from the member's desire to 
cultivate himself for the sake of cultivation 
itself, not because cultivation is necessary to 
salvation. Salvation is achieved by initiation. 
This is a reason given why many initiates do 
not participate in study groups for very long. 
and why some have no further contact with 
the society after initiation. There is an 
obvious appeal to this, as there was an 
obvious appeal to earlier subitist doctrines in 
Chinese religion. 


For the member whois interested in 
doctrine there is plenty of it; for the duck-egg 


cultists subscribe not merely to Maitreyaism 
but to a very old tradition ‘that associates 
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the salvation of mankind by a succession of 
Buddhas with the creation of the world by a 
force anthropomophized as the ‘Unborn 
Mother” who has sent the Buddbas*fés her 
representatives in the project of liberating 
her children from the wheel of karma and 
gathering them back to her side in the heaven 
of true emptiness. (Or in some versions, she 
is liberating them from the imminent 
destruction of the world.) What is most 
important about this, both for the duck-egg 
cultists in Taiwan who subscribe to the same 
traditions about the Unborn Mother ; the 
mudra involes the hands in the execution of 
a gesture representing the worshipper as a 
child of the divine parent. Tne mantra makes 
reference to the salvation of mankind by the 
representatives of the Unborn Mother. And 
the simultaneous execution of the mudra, the 
smantra, and meditation upon the secret focus 
point conjures up gods and spirits and 
eventually the great mother herself when the 
believer is in dire circumstances.-In former 
centuries exercises of this kind ‘were to be 
followed at the end of a kalpa so that the 
believer would be delivered from the 
destruction of the rest of mankind. Today it 
is recommended as an assistance in surviving 
airplane crashes). 


Spiritual and even physical salvation are 
provided by the ductk-egg religion, then. 
popular Chinese religion represents ‘death in 
a complex variety of ways, but in Taiwan at 
the moment the most prevalent view of our 
postmortal fate is that we go to Purgatory 
for judgement before our next incarnation, 
and popular festivals are more and more 
frequently accompanied by representations 
of lictors from the courts of Purgatory 
striding the strects looking for souls. For 
ordinary people one of the few sects offering 
a clear-cut alternative is duck-egg cultism. 
One member told me that burning the 
supplication at initiation serves to remove 
one’s name from the roils in Purgatory and 
put it into the rolls in heaven. (The actual 
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text says no such thing, but the text itself is 
seldom actually seen even by members, so he 
probably did not know that). The duck-egg 
cultist, unlike other Taiwanese, dos not 
report to Purgatory at death, but rather 
follows literally the old Chinese euphemism 
for dying (and for doing great deeds) and 
“returns to heaven" to the sheltering arms of 
the Unborn Mother. 


Unlike other groups (inculding planchette 
divination groups) that cultivate morality, the 
explicit promise of salvation simply asa 
function of initiation and the availability to 
anyone who sincerely asks for it makes the 
duck- egg religion appealing to people concer- 
ned with mortality. The study groups may be 
filled with the very yong, but I have visited 
at least one duck-egg pagoda filled with the 
ashes of the very old, often (it is my impression) 
initiated shortly before death. (One believer 
spok of his father having been initiated a 
month or so before he died, At his death two 
of his three sons were at sea on fishing boats 
and could not be contacted for several days. 
During that time the body of the old man 
remained unencoffined. But miraculously 
decay did not set in- Even rigor mortis did 
not occur. And despite the delay three 
brothers were able to encoffin the body will 
all appropriate ritual after their reunion. This 
was taken as attesting to the fact that the 
man had been saved, and that his resulting 
purity had resisted the natural forces of 
putrifaction.) 


Joy of eggs III : moral rearmament : 


Finally, the code of conduct of thc cultists 
has an appeal for some. Cultists, infused 
with the conviction of their own virtue, 
passing through the world with conspicuous 
vegetarianism and over-short hair, speaking 
ill of no-one and preaching virtue to every- 
one, seem to provide a mudel of the fulfilled 
life that is envied by some who have grown 
weary of their gambling debts, hangovers, 
and cloying mistresses. Although there is 
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not time to quote infor mants here, more than 
one spoke of an earlier life of degenerate 
debauchery, and desire to leave it behind, 
and the uplifting discovery of the duck-egg 
eaters (often through an admired friend who 
was already a member). In the fellowship of 
the duck-egg cultists; thrown together 
especiaily tightly by their joint participation 
in a legally marginal activity, moral reform 
is apparently easier than it is on one's own. 
One is reminded of the Black Muslims or of 
some latter-day Clristian fundamentalist 
groups that are able to restore alcoholics and 
drug-addicts through there religiously based 
code of daily conduct. The repentant 
“sinner’' is provided with routines, guided 
and social support that enable him to 
avoid temptations. Other ‘Taiwanese sects 
also provide encouragement towards a life 
that conservative and moral Chinese consider 
moral. But duck-egg cultists are unrelenting 
in their stress on the desirability of 
vegetarianism; and duck-egg vegetarianism 
constantly reminds the believer of the larger 


moral code and the companionship of the 
society. These provide better support in 
resuscitating former ‘sinners’, apparentiy, 


than do the less dramatic measures of other 
societies. (All societies produce stories of 
miraculous transformations in the lives of 
former sinners, however, so my evidence on 
this for the duck-egg cultists is not to be 
trusted as completey as I would like.) 


Although what members find appealing 
about the duck-egg religion is to some extent 
shared with other small religious societies, 
still it is particularly pronounced among the 
duck egg believers The promises of associa- 
tion with the literacy tradition of classical 
China, salvation from Purgatory, and 
guidance to a life of admirable morality (and 
traditionalism) are appealing to slightly 
different groups of people; but for cach there 
is a constituency in modern Taiwan (failed 
students, the elderly, the repentant) that has 
not been well taken account of, either by 
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other institutions of modern Taiwanese 
society, or by students of Chinese religion. 


Bayluat fis Folklore : 


Returning to the general case, but bearing in 
mind the way in which the duck-egg believers 
center their interests on reading old texts 
rather than on generating new ones, it is hard 
to know exactly how to understand Bayluan 
activity in the context of standard folklore 
theory. The traditions which are being 
drawn upon are in sO0me ceses elite ones, 
enshrined in part in Buddhist and Confucian 
‘and sometimes Taoist) text. Yet the uses to 
which the elements are put and the 
interpretations imposed on them are those of 
quite ordinary individuals, rather than of the 
elite tradition. And (more importantly), 
larger elements of the Bayluan complex itself 
seem to have quite a long pedigree as folk 
property. Some features of the plietist 
interpretation of Confucian texts seem to be 
independent, oral tradition, for cxample. 
Traditions of the Golden mother, although 
evidenced in texts from time to time, are more 
typically transmitted orally, and 1 have the 
suspicion that the texts associated with her 
are mostly peripheral to the understanding 
that constitue thc tradition itself and ‘to its 
line of transmission. The it would 
seem, is true of the Bayluan 


same, 
ritual. 


In a sense. Bayluan is Chinese intellectual 
kitsch« It represents a not very good 
imitation by untutored and uncritical people 
of high prestige cultural productions of other 
members of society. Whether serving up 
sacrifices to the North Star god a la Taoism, 
or whether sitting in meditation a la 
Buddhism. or even writing verses in a literary 
(and hence *‘Cofucian’”’) manner, Bavyluan is 
a bad imitation by and for the common 
man of activities normally carried out by 
specialists and highly honored by them. The 
scorn for the cultists on the part of the 
specialists is easily understandable, as is the 
satisfaction of the cultists, who have no ready 
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chance of bzcoming specialists, and lack the 
critical aparatus to measure themselves 
against the specialists or the motivation to 
make such a measurement if it is likely to 
show them up for the shoddy imitation that 
they are. Bayluan is the democratization of 
the Chincse great traditions in the same sence 
in which mass-produced concreate cupids 
are the lower-middle-class imitation of the 
Reanissance heritage in the West. 


In writing this 1 sound very elitist, but 1 
am led to it by the values of the cultists 
themselves, who are ever in pursuit of better 
and more refined approximations to what 
they imagine to be relatively pure elite ideals. 
Probably syncretism itself is related to this. 
For in the pursuit of refinment, the kitsch 
mind seeksit wherever it can be found, 
unconfined by the sense that refinement in 
one tradition makes of that tradition a whole 
too great to be shared with other traditions. 
The ultimate Bayluan would not look like 
the Temple of Heaven, but like the Hearst 
Castle ; an expensive and elegant gallimaufry 
at once offensive to the visitor committed to 
the logic of a particular tradition, and at the 
same time awe-inspiring to the untutored 
seeker too impressed with Florentine marble 
floors to worry about their being combined 
with imitation Jacobean plaster work ceilings. 


Fipal Thoughts : 


There is an important implication in all of 


this for our interpretation of small-scale 
pietiest societies in China in general. 
Historians have long insisted that the 


correlation betwneen the flowering of these 
societies and wider social breakdown begs to 
be interpreted as showing that these societies 
are adequately understood as simply 
epiphenomena of sociat chaos : people seeking 
unrealistic and escapist comfort in the 
presence of real or threatend disruption of 
their ‘real’ lives. 
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However the correlation can be explained 
another way, or rather it can be explained 
more completely, 1 think, if we take into 
consideration the fact that imitation of high 
prestige and merit-producing ‘activities is so 
imporcant to the cultists. The correlation 
between the general popularity of such 
societies and times of political chaos is real 
enough. But that does not mean that they are 
more believable at such times, but rather 
that there are more pcople who find them 
compelling. The prospect of one’s own death 
makes one think on death, and if at some 
moments of history many people feel they are 
likely to die, many will take actions 
associated with mortality. If many feel that 
their culture is being destroyed, many will 
take actions thought to be in accord with its 
salvation. What changes at times of disorder 
is possibly not the cults themselves, but the 
proporation of the population that chooses to 
spend its time on them. The cults are not, in 
that case, a product of disorder, nor is their 
ideology. Rather their popularity is 2 product 
of disorder. The basic elements that make up 
small pietist societies in China must be 
explained independently of this. 


A microcosm of the Chinese religious 
macrocosm, bayluan is a not unnatural result 
of a tradition enculturating individuals well 
enough for its symbols to be effective, but at 
the same time socializing them away trom the 
statuses (or by social structure limiting access 
to the statuses) from which these symbols are 
attainable. This is relative deprivation, if you 
like, but relative to the holders otf statuses to 
some of which the bayluan members do not 
aspirc (such as Buddhist nun) or which no 
longer exist (such as imperial official). 


Seen in this way, bayluan takes on a most 
interesting anthropological significance : as a 
system of imitations of ritual, it become an 
ethnographic example of symbols of symbols, 
developed into a more or less complete 
religious system ; a system of symbols of 
symbols. 
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ABSTRACT 


Pietistic cults in modern Taiwan are ‘examples of a style of Chinese popular religion 
that seems to have arisen in very late dynastic times. They are probably also similar to 
some earlier types of popular religious societies. The present study, based on participation 
in such societies and interviews with their members, explores which features of pietistic 
societies make them attractive to their members, and analyses the motivations of individuat 


m2mbers in participating in them. 


The participation in popular pietism represents a rejection by some individuals of 
folk religious ‘practice and an attempt to reformulate at the popular level features of 
several Chinese traditions normally limited to religious and bureaucratic elites. 
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The Tribal Political Culture— 


A STUDY ON THE TRIBES OF ORISSA 


T,. concept of Political culture as 
expounded and popularised by Almond and 
Verba has provided us with an important 
perspective for conducting studies on the 
political system of different countries of the 
world. The term refers to the underlying 
propensities or inclinations and the actual 
performance or activities in a given political 
system. Political culture “Consists of 
attitudes, belicfs, values and skills which are 
current in an entire population. as well as 
those special propensities and patterns which 
may be found within separate parts of that 
population. Thus, regional groups or ethnic 
groups or social classes which make up the 
population of political system may have 
special proponsities or tendencies’”’.* It must 
be emphasised here that only these attitudes, 
beliefs. emotions and values of society related 
to the political system and political isuvcs are 
included in the political culture. In a stable 
sociuty Political culture is dlikely tobe 
homogeneous whereas in a society with mani- 
fold diversities there is every likelihood that 
a consensus may not be possible and political 
sub-culture may be inevidence. “The blacks 
ia the United States constitute a Political 
sub-culture. Sub-culture may not be necessa- 
rily divisive; the separate communities of the 
English, Welsh and Scots in Great Britain do 
not placea great strain on the Political 
system, although Northern Ireland, because 
of religiows cleavages, does produce different 
political attitudes and emotions from those 
of the United Kingdom«#2 
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Viewed in this perspective we may 
examine the political attitude of a class of 
population as distinctive as the Indian tribes. 


The problems of the tribal regions are 
multidismensijonal in nature. While there are 
some tribal communities each of which have 
a population of three milion or more. an 
overwhelming majority out of the 427 
communities are numerically very less with 
their distinctive socio-economic status. “In 
terms of their economy and technology the 
tribes of India cover a wide spectrum of 
techno-economic organisation : hunters and 
gatherers, shifting cultivators, settled agricul- 
tucists fisher folk, pastoralists, and soforth. 
Similarly, in terms of their physical isolation 
and social inter-action with the wider world, 
the tribes vary substantially; the naked gruops 
who dwell in the interior of forests are in 
marked contrust to the industrial labour 
force which has taken to a modern style of 
life" 3 It will be worthwhile to havc a look 
at the tribal regions of India and to briefly 
dwell on the nature of Political challenge 
emanating from them. 


The Tribal Regions of India : 


Though the tribals constitute 6.94% uf 
the total population ot ‘India, there are 
certain regions where they are found in 
majority. On the basis of their ethnic, histo- 
rical and socio-cultural back-ground, the 
tribals may be divided in to six majority 
territorial groups which may be indentified 
as follows : 
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(i) Andaman and Nicobar islands are 
inhabited by the tribals who belong to 
such groups as the Andamanese, the 


Onga and the Jarawa etc. faced with 
the problem of survival. 
11) The Western Ghat ranges and the 


Niligiri hills coming under the areas of 
States of Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu contain tribes such as the Kadar, 
the Malapanda, the Ram, the Paliyan, 
which are at the food-gathering state 
and their members are yet to see the 
dawn of civilisation. 


(111) Purbachala, Meghalaya 
and Himalayan ranges 
home land of 


and Eastern 
constitute the 
the tribes such as the 
Thadeu, the Tangkhul, the Tripuri, 
Garo. Khasi, Mizo and the NAGA 
groups. Most of them remain in isolation 
and practise shifting cultivation. The 
location of this zone is very much 
favourable for tribal solidarity move- 
ment and it is in this zone where the 
tribals have been successful to a great 
extent in asserting their voice against 
the rest of the civilised sections of the 
population. 


(iv) Chotnagpur plateau and its extension 
are inhabited by the tribals belonging to 
such groups, as the Munda, the Bhuyan 
the Santal, the Ho the Kol and the 
Juang etc. The rcvpion bas several sub- 
regions each with its distinictive 
cultural heritage. The sub-regions 
constitute (a) the Hazarribagh district 
(b) Uplands of Keonjhar., the home of 
Juang and Bhuyan, the most primitive 
tribes of central India, (c) scattered 
tribal communities dominated by Hindu 
peasantry and (f) tribes in industrial and 
mining zones of Rourkela, Ranchi, 
Barbil and Kiriburu. The tribals of this 
zone have been subjected to various 
forms of exploitation and their contact 
with the peasants, British authorities 
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and the missionaries 
duration. 


( v ) Eastetn Ghat ranges Dandakaranya 
and Chhotisgarh region covering parts 
of Southern Orissa, North Eastern 
Andhra Pradash and South Eastern 
Madhya Pradesh is the traditional 
abode of many hill tribes who have 
come in to contact with the nontribes 
in connection with money-lending, 
liquor and sale and purchase of forest 
pruduce. 


has been of long 


(vi ) Malwa Plateau, extension of Vindhya 
and Satpura ranges and parts of 
Maharastra plateau coming under the 
States of Rajstan. Gujurat, Maharastra 
and Western Madhya Pradesh is the 
home of Gond and the Bil who have 
been exposed to out side contact from 
very earliest times. Influenced by thc 
languages and culture of their neigh bour - 
ing areas and lease effected by thz 
workers of the Christian missionaries, 
they are assimilating themselves fast to 
the Hindu society. 


Achivement of independence and manage- 
ment of politic by the masses have discre- 
dited the British policy of isolation towards 
the tribals and the policy of assimilating 
them to the Hindu or christian community 
has also been abandoned in preference toa 
more reasonable approach to the problem of 
development of the tribes. The approach 
which has been evolved is one which 
approaches tribal life and culture with 
respect and tribesmen with affection, comp- 
letely ruling out any pretension of superiority 
on the part of the plainsmen. On the other 
hand, the tribals who constitute the mino- 
rity have become intolerant towards the 
supposed high-handed-nees of the majority, 
the result being the rise of a series of complex 
problems posing serious challanges to the 
Political system. 

Since independence the North-Eastern 
region has experienced enough of the bitter 
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taste of insurgency created by the under- 
ground Nagas. the Mizos, and the Manipuris 
demanding sovereign states of their own. The 
process of integration of the Nagas into the 
mainstream of national life is yet to be comp- 
leted and subversive activities on the part of 
some of them still pose a serious menance to 
the unity and stability of India. Following 
prolonged agitations by the All Party Hill 
Leaders conference the Union Government 
agreed to create an autonomous State for the 
tribals within the State of Assam which 
involved a structural innovation in the federal 
frame, work of India. Subsequently it was 
invested with full status as one of the consti- 
tuent units of the Indian Union. The creation 
of the State viz. Nagaland. Manipur, Tripura, 
Meghalaya and Assam was in negation of one 
of the cardinal principles which has generally 
governed the establishment of any new State 
in the country, namely, that the State should 
be financially viable. The creation of five 
States and two Union Territories was a conce- 
ssion to their intense struggle for autonomy. 
“The Nagas fought for independence and got 
state-hood. The Mizos rebelled and got a 
Union Territory. The Khbasis and the Garos 
struggled for sixteen years succesfully for 
Statehood. It was only Arunachala Pradesh 
which was constituted into a Union Terri- 
tory without any serious agitation” 


In this context the impact of tribalism 
remains to be seen in 2 comprehensive way 
in the States of Bihar and Orissa where 
important tribal parties have succeeded in 
forcing the successive political coalitions to 
accord to them a substantive voice in State 
Politics at the cost of political and Govern- 
mental stability.’ The Jharkhand movement 
demanding a separate State consisting of the 
parts of Bengal, Bihar. Orissa Madhya 
Pradesh has not yet fizzled out and the 
forces it has generated have been a major 
contributory factor to parochialism in the 
States concerned. 
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Thus, in a State like India with her mani- 
fold divirsities the introduction of compe- 
titive politics has engendered centrefugal 
forces in many parts of the country out of 
the ‘‘growing consciousness, activity and 
assertiveness’ from the primordial structure 
of the Indian society. Though the Congress 
organisation before and after independence 
acted as a major integrative force in 
encompassing a large number of ethnic groups 
in its fold, yet both inside and outside the 
organisation, these groups have become too 
much vocal on the plea of taking advantage 
of what they have freshly gained. On the 
whole, despite the success of select groups, 
the tribals are still underprivileged groups in 
Indian politics, who continue to live in 
“ignorance, fear and century old traditions 
leading an impoverished and difficult 
existence* and as such their role in politics 
is worth investigating to evolve a correct 
approach to the problem of their allround 
development. 


The tribes of Orissa : 


High concentration of tribal population 
is one of the important characteristics of 
backwardness of the State. Among the bigger 
States, Orissa records the highest proportion 
of scheduled tribe 1. e. 23. 11 percent of its 
total population followed by Gujurat (13.99%) 
and Assam (12.89%). There are 62 tribes in 
the State and 6.07 million people out of the 
total population of 21.9 million belong to the 
various tribal communities. The scheduled 
areas constitute one third of the total area of 
the State comprising undevelopvd, 
inaccessible, hilly and mountainous terrain 
and consist of the distict of (1) Koraput 
excluding Kasipur Tahasil (ii) Mayurbhanj: 
(111) Sundargarh (iv) the uplands of the 
district of Ganjam excluding a small portion 
of the Sorada Taluk and (v) Baligua sub- 
division of Phulbani district excluding 
Chakapada Block. The tribals account for 
56.84% of the total population of the 
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scheduled area which covers 55.553 square 
kilometres. 


Economically the Orissan tribes are at 
various stages of development such as (a) the 
most primitive tribes untouched by the long 


arms of civilisation aud at the stage of 
hunting, gathering forest-produce and 
shifting cultivation, (b) the tribes in 


transition who live in foot-hills and depend on 
hunting and gathering forest produce as well 
as on settled cultivation (c) the acculturised 
tribes the members of which are settled 
agriculturists and (d) the developed tribes, 
who arc linked with ruling chiefs, viilage 
heads and landlords etc. occupying a higher 
socio-economic position.” 


Socially the cribals in most cases arc well- 
organised into many groups. Verrier Elwin 
Says ‘there is a regular village heirarchYyessree 
Every village has its own chiet who is its 
spoksman and general organiser ; in some 
tribes...... he has great authority : in others 
he is mere figure head”.° On the social 
organisation ct the Khonds it has been 
observed, ‘there is probably no old establish 
ment community in the world which might 
with so much of justice appropriate the 
motto of Liberty and equality. In their 
deliberative assemblie all voices are equal 
and each cultivator is the allodial proprietor 
of the soil he tills’’.? The tribal blocks of 
Keonijhar Districcr are predominantly 
inhabited by the tribes such as the Bhuyan, 
Juang. Kolba. Munda and Bathudi out of 
which the Bhuyans and the Juangs are the 
most primitive tribes numbering about 30,00 
who are on the decbine. Their population is 
concentrated in a particular area known as 
Bhuyan pirb and Juang Pirh which consists of 
six pirhs headed by a headman ‘‘Sardar" in each 
Piru. These tribes have multifarious history, 
culture, social customs and traditions of their 
own. In the district of Koraput ‘“‘the typical 
Agency village is a settlement of from half a 
dozen to fifty families of one of the aboriginal 
tribes". The village is named after the names 
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of a tree prominent in the village. Koraput, 
Dummuriput. Kendupada and Tentulikhunti 
etc. are examples of such names of the 
tribal-inbabited* places.!® In the past they used 
to acknowledge the leadership of the persons 
whom they chose themselves, independent 
of the appointment of Judtarjar made by the 
authorities of the Jeypore State. “The Savar 
headman is known as Gomango, the Kandhas 
call him Samanto or Maijhi, the Porojas Janni 
or Mudili and the Koyas cail their leader as 
Pedda, Goantia or Naik.” The Koraput 
district comprises geater part of the areas 
formerly known as the agency tracts of 
Visagapatnam which on account of the 
backwardness otf the inhabitants were 
administered by the Coliector with certain 
special powers under the Ganjam and Visaga- 
patnam Act, 1839.""' The members of a cribal 
group are very much intimately bound to 
each other for a variety of reasons such as 
common livelihood and settlement patterns, 
common ancestry and common social activi- 
ties. They believe in no medicines but in their 
Godesses and drink heavily on festive 
occasions along with other members of their 
own tribes. Common fears for the civilised 
people of the Plains is another unifying factor 
among them which keeps them aloof from the 
mainstream of the society. Thus a ‘tribal 
group is a society based on unity, perfect 
equality and obedience to the tribal or tothe 
ruling chiefs. A high sence of group solidarity 
and loyalty to their own chiefs are two most 
important traits of their political behaviours 
which hold the keyto study the tribal 
uprisings during the British rule and also in 
the post-independence era- 


As it has been mentioned earlier, the 
various tribal communities of Orissa come 
under the two tribal regions such as 1) the 
Chotnagpur Plateau and its extension and 
(11) Eastern Ghat ranges, Dandakaranya and 
Chhatisgarh region, the latter comprising 
the district of Koraput with the highest 
concentration of tribal population of the 
State and the district of Sundargarh, 
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Phuibani. Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj coming 
under the former. It was the former region 
which is called ‘‘Tharkhand" in, the 
Akbarnama and it was ruled by tribal chiefs 
of various aboriginal tribes, ‘the cheros being 
predominant in Palamau. the Mundas in 
Ranchi and the Bhuyans and Gonds in the 
Orissa States"! The Jharkhand is a portion 
of the country formerly known as the Dandaka 
forest. When the Mundas or Mundaris first 
appeared in it, it was covered with dense 
forests. The Chhotnagpur plate forms the 
heart of a teritory  inwhich the Mundas 
have settled for ages. and in which other 
aboriginal tribes have found a secure asylum. 
“The whole is about forteen thousand square 
miles in extent. The Jharkhand chiefs appear 
to have maintained those “isolated and 
elevated defensive positions throughout the 
Jong series of Hindu dynasties and came with 
an indifferent reputation under the Muslim 
rule”. The tract was regarded as ‘‘ourt of the 


pale of Hindustan’; inhabited by a people 
who differ from the peopie of other parts 
of India in matters of religion. customs, 


appearance an i language. It is believed that 
the Mundas had no Raja when they first 
took up the country- The Mundas formed 
‘a congeries of small confedeate States’ and 
each vulage had its own chief who was also 
ca.ied Munda. Chhotnagpur was ceded to 
tbe British in 1765. The change in the 
Government did not prove beneficial for the 
Mundas and the famous Kol insurrection 
occured during the years from 1831 to 15932. 
Tte causes behind the insurrection are well- 
known. “They were neglected by their 
masters, vppressed by aliiens and deprived of 
the means they had formeriy po-sessed of 
obtaining redress through their own chief”.!”? 
The immediate cause was the favour shown 
to some outsides such as the Musisms, Sikhs 
and others who were allowed to take 
possession of the land which formorly 
beijonged to the Mundas. The outsiders also 
dishonoured the tribal women which excited 
the Mundas to revoit. 
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During the British rule steps were taken 
to protect the interests of the tribals and the 
concept of protection idcluded (a) paternalistic 
rule, (b) relative isolation of the tribal areas 
(c)laying down a set of simple rules 
(d) making special agrarian laws (e) regulation 
of entry of the outsiders into the tribal 
pocket (f) attaching due importance to the 
traditional leaders and institutions. To 
pacify the tribes the Agency system was 
introduced as the earliest mode of protective 
administration. “One agency was set upto 
pacify the Bhils (1825) another in Chhotanag- 
pur, the South West Frontier Agency (1833) 
a third in the Meriah tract (1839-65) to 
abolish the partice of human sacrifice and 
the forth one in Canjam. The new system of 
administration had certain remarkable 
effects on the tribal life. Firstly it borke 
down the relative usolation of the tribal 
society, facilited the growth of a market 
economy, put to an end tothe political 
dominance of the tribes in the region and 
strengthened the feudal crust of tribal 
societies and at the same time accelerated the 
pacc of colonisation of the tribal regions by 
non-tribes. The Zamindari and the royatwari 
system were introduced in the tribal arcas 
and tribal and non-tribal chiefs were 
recognised a Zamindari. Maigujars, ghatwals 
and Bisois etc. ‘In both systems there were 
primeval survivals of the communal mode 
of production : the Khuntkalti tenure in 
Chotanagrur and Angui, and the special 
tenures relatcd to communal ownership of 
land in the Bombay Presidency”. The period 
of British rule also witnessed the breakdown 
of the communal mode of production and the 
emergence of the private right in land.'* 


In both regions which constituted a 
number of small states ruled by the native 
princes in the nineteenth century, there was 
a number of tribal uprisings which were of 
the nature of “restorative rebellion’s”. During 
this period the tribal population had to fight 
against economic exploitation, loss of freedom 
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and tribal autonomy. They had also made 
violent efforts to resist the domination of the 
higher castes and ‘oppression by the ruling 
chiefs Their protests against British rule 
were equally vehement. Alien rule it was 
feared, “intended to assess their lands, 
subject people to forced labour and punish 
their leadcurs"',!° for the religious rites 
performed by them. In other words all these 
uprisings amounted to what may be called 
“class-struggles" against ‘those who made 
heavy exactions from the tribals. The 
positive aspect of the uprisings lay in 
restoration of the social order, prevalent 
among the tribes in earlier times when they 
used to enjoy recognition, autonomy and 
what is more patronage from the ruling 
class. 


The tribals being the original settlers of 
Orissa and the adjoining States, the ruling 
chiefs though most of them claimed Rajput 
origin used to follow a policy of friendship 
towards the tribals. Under the system 
prevalent then, a high sence of -cordiality 


prevailed in the relationship between 
the tribes and the ruling families. In 
the western part of Orissa, a large 
number of Zamindaris were held 
by the tribal chiefs belonging to Gond, 


Binjhar and Khond tribes and as such they 
were very close to the rulers. The tribals 
continued to thrive under the impression 
that the country belonged to them and the 
rulers were their own. The ruling chief of 
Kalahandi used to sit on the lap of a Khond 
woman which constituted a part of the rites 
celebrating his ascendancy to the gudde¢ A 
legend regarding the rclationship between 
the Binjhar chief of Borasambar and the 
feuldal chief of Patna is more interesting. It 
is said that Romai Deo tlie founder of 
Chouban dynasty in Patna, was born and 
brought up in the house of a Binjhar chief and 
his mother was afforded protection by him: 
In view of this, the household of the Bariha 
Zamindar of Borasambar is recognised as the 
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Uncle's house of the Raja who in lieu of the 
reward of the estate to the Binjhar Chiet 
receives the tribute of a silk cloth at the time 
of every chief's accession to the Zamindart. 
The Bhuyan Sardars (chief) of Keonjhar used 
to profess allegiance to the new ruler soon 
after the latter’s succession to the guddee was 
declared and this ceremony was considered a 
significant -event.!®¢ The Adivasi rebellion of 
1868 in the State started following the 
refusal of the Bhuyan leaders to profess 
al egiance -to the nominee of the British 
Government ‘to the guddee of Keonjhar. It 
was due to his closeness to the Gond and 
Binjhar chiefs and the active support 
extended by them, Surendra Sai. a claimant 
to the guddee of Sambalpur State could wage 
a ferocious struggle against the British 
Government. Thus. some of the Maharajas 
had established *‘patenalistic and personalised 
relationship with the tribesmen. that was 
often reinforced by real or mythical agnatic 
relationship”. 


During the 19th century. economic 
exploitation of the tribals by the highec 
castes constituted the grounds for recurrent 
tribal insurrections. At times. in their 
struggle against exploitation, as it had been 
observed in the “Gond Maru”!® movement 
of Sambalpur they have exhibited wild 
ferociousness. They had not only turned 
violent against those who were responsible 
for their exploitation but they also killed 
innocent people, looted and burnt a jilarge 
number of non-tribal villages as a token of 
their discontentment against the rest of the 
society. It may be recailed that Sambalpur 
and its adjoining States were mainly 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes and most of 
the Zamindars belonged either to the Gond 
or to the Binjhar tribes and the names of 
their Zamindaris were of non-Aryan origin. 
All these tribes and their chiefs had a genuine 
apprehensiun that for their active support to 
Surendra Sai, the rebel claimant to the 
guddee of Sambalpur they had part with 
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their fertile land which was to be assigned 
as Jagirs. Debottar or Brahmottar to the 
people belonging to the higher castes. Raja 
Naravan Singh contirmed the apprehensicn 
on his succession to the Guddee on lith 
October, 1833. He followed a policy of 
appcasement towards the higher caste by 
means of creating 37 Mauti tenures which 
provoked the aboriginals to launch a massive 
revolt against the State as well as the 
civilised section of the society. It was a 
violent revolt which closely resembled the 
tyranny and lIcotings carried on by the Burgees 
of the Marhatta days. A member of one of 
the aggrieved family has made the following 
observations. 


“Life and properties were quite unsafe, 
the royats couid not raise their crops in their 
iands and as soon as they were ripe, they 
were looted and removed from the fields or 
the thrashing floors by thesc bands of robbers. 
There were daylight robberies ‘and docoity, 
arsan, looting and murder and the economic 
or social life of the people were completely 
paralysed. From little mischiefs to day-light 
murder and looting were the order of the 
dav. Even now the days are remembered with 
alram even by those who were not eye- 
witness to the occurances as the memories 
have come down from generation to genera- 
tion". The atrocities of minor nature were 
the looiing of cakes, which were being 
prepared by the housewife, a certain evening, 
the looting of all the belongings of the bride 
when he was on a procession to her father- 
in-law’s house for marriage. Beginning from 
trifiing offences, the atrocities could assume 
tbe proportion of looting the entire village, 
burning of all the houses and murder of 
those who opposed such action. 


A brabhmin talukdar of 96 villages who was 
entrusted with the responsibility to put down 
the agitation was killed by the Gonds in 
1843. Another Brahmin land-lord was also 
put to death by the rebels. The British 
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Government which took over Sambalpur in 
1849 faced serious difficulties in putting down 
the rebellion. 


Jt was the same consideration which 
provoked the Khond rising in Kalahand;i. 
Though the dispute sparked off over the 
question of acknowledging the authority of 
the new ruler, the rebellion broke out chiefly 
due to the economic exploitation of the 
Khonds by the Koltas, a class of prosperous 
agriculturists of western Orissa. The Khbhonds 
became infuriated and killed some hundred 
of the koltas and plundered tkeir villages. 2° 
The British Government had to send force 
from Raipur. Ganjam and Sambalpur to put 
down the agitation On the charges of murder 
of the koltas ten Khond leaders were hanged. 
T hough peace was restored the Koltas were 
afraid of going back to their village. The 
Kbond rising in Baud-Gliumsar area during 
the year 1846-1848 broke out in protest 
against Governmental interference in their 
traditional way of life and was ‘‘not of such 
mangnitude to be termed a rebellion. It was 
just a temporary show of disaffection and 
resentment of the Khbonds at the Govern- 
mental interference in their religious 
rites”. ! 


Oppression by the ruling chiefs and 
their officials was also responsible for tribal 
risings in different parts of the State. There 
were two such risings one in 1860 and the 
other in 1862, the tormer in Baud against 
the oppressive Raja and the latter in 
Kandhamal! against the exploitation of a local 
Tahasildar. Commenting on the Adivasi 
r. bellion of 1868 which was continuation of 
the rising of 1862, CE. Buckland observed 
“the oppression and exactions of the Raja 
were the immediate caves of disturbances”, 


which provoked a communal rising among 
the Bbuyan.2® 


The religious movement which was called 
the “Alekh cult” with a large number of 
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tribal followers was a manifestation ot the 
long-standing discontentment and grievances 
of the tribal people against the civilised 
section of the society. The cult despised all 
customs and manners of the well-off section 
of the society. The converts in his religion 
who numbered 20 to 30 thousand in 1867 with 
their number increasing further with the 
passage of time, used to put on the bark of 
Kumbhi tree and refused -to take meals in 
metal pots and at the house of a ‘‘Raja, a 
brahmin or a Washerman"*” who were 
“supposed to part take the sins of the public, 
thus developing a contempt for everything 
considered civilised- They not only hated 
the brahmins and ruling class but also made a 
violent struggle against their religion. 
A group of men and women who were the 
followers of the cult attacked the Jagannath 
temple at Puri with the “avowed intension 
to lay violent hands upon Jagannath and 
destroy the image’. A substantial contri- 
bution to the development and propagation 
of the cult was made by a Khond called Bhim 
Bhoi, tbough it is said to have originated 
from Mahima Gosa-in who lived on the 
Kapilas hill in the State of Dhenkanal. The 
cult was very much popular and had a large 
following among the tribal and the backward 
population of the native Orissa States. 


The tribal uprisings till the forties of the 
20th century were not much different from 
the preceding Though the 
congress leaders tried to launch resistance 
movement in the tribal arcas which atmed at 
Government as 
well as the native princes from power, they 
could not succeed in mobilising the tribals in 
their favour. The resistance movement in 
the States was a middle class movement and 
it had nothing to do with tribal solidarity. 
During the period from 1908 to 1928, as many 
as five uprisings broke-out in Barra and all 
these risings were launched against “unreaso- 
nable enhancement of rent and assessment of 
new abwabs so common in the States". The 
northen State of Gangpur included in the 


insurrections 


over-throwing the British 
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cluster of foudatory States of Orissa wit- 
nessed a serious agrarian movement in 1938. 
The immediate cause was the enhancement 
of rent of the Munda tenants of north 
Gangpur. The agitators were all Christians 
who were the close followers of the Cbristian 
tribals of Ranchi, two Christian missioneries 
were called upon by the Raja to pacity 
the movement but it yielded no result. The 
movement gatbered momentum culminating 
in the Simko firing in 1939. The significance 
of the movement lay in emergence of the 
leadership of the Mundas. The leader of the 
movement was a Christian called Nirmal 
Munda.?¢ 


Jt was during the forties of the 20th 
century the tribes of Orissa came under the 
influence of politics and what seems to have 
appealed to them most in recent times is the 
sentiment of “traditional loyalties?” 
involving ethnics linguistic. cultural and sub* 
regional affiliatitions. Acbievement of 
independence and integration of the native 
States were two outstanding political pheno- 
mena which evoked a revolutionary upsurage 
among them in their struggle for amelioration 
of their grievances. a struggle which is 
cssentially un extension of the varlier one 
but linked up with modernising infiuences. 


Achievement of political independence 
brought freedom of thought and ction toa 
degree hither-to unpresedented and the 
freshly-gained freedom was used by Ge few 
leaders for personal aggrandisement. Keep- 
ing this end in view, they exploited the tribal 
sentiment of traditional loyaity and launched 
their own movement. There were two such 
movements such as the Jharkhand 
movement and the movement for the eastern 
States Union involvelving the sub-regional 
indentitication of the tribes of Orissa. 

The separtist tendency among the tribes 
of Bihar become manifest with the formation 
of Advasi Mahasabha in 1935. The movement 
had its origin in the “Little Student 
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Organisation’ formed in the year 1910. The 
initiative for a tribal movement was taken 
by J. Barthdmen a young Orphan student in 
St. Colmbus College at Hazaribagh who could 
nanage to get the benefit of higher 
education with the help of the Anglican 
missioneries. The Christian student held 
conferences at different places and his 
political outlook was shaped by looking at the 
problem of other kinds of monorities, parti- 
cuiarly the Muslims. The next stage in the 
tribal solidarity movement was the formation 
of the ‘‘Chota Nagpur Samaj” (society for 
the uplift of Chota Nagpur) exclusively by 
the educated christian tribals with a view to 
uplifting the backward among themselves to 
improve their social, economic and political 
condition. A delegation of Advasis of this 
organisation met the Simon Commission and 
the Cripps mission and put forth their 
grievances before them and could influence to 
a considerable extend the provisions of the 
Government of India Act 1935. With the 
active leadership of .Jaipal Singh, “a tribal 
who held an M. A. degree with honours from 
Oxford where he won an Oxford Blue”, the 
Sabha acted as the Chief spokman of the 
aboriginals of South Bihar, Chhotnagapur 
and the Santhal Parganas and led to the 
formation of Jharkhand party in 1950. Under 
the aegis of this organisation of movement 
known as the Jharkhand movement was 
launched which appeared as a serious 
challenge to the political domination of the 
tribes by the people belonging to the higher 
castes. The literal meaning of the word 
"Jha: khand"™ is a tract of forest; and “‘Chot- 
nagpur, Santhal Praganas and other adjacent 
districts belonging to the’ States of Bengal, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh are considered 
as parts of Jharkband by the protagonists of 
the movement"’.2® 


The circumstances following which the 
movement flared up merit serious attention. 
Jt involved the question of ethnic recognition 
which was denied to the tribes by the 
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Pradesh Congress Committee though such a 
claim was conceded in case of the Muslims. 
After thc attempts of the tribals for their 
representation in Bihar Congress Committee 
failed and Jaipal Singh was defeated in the 
election to the Bihar Provincial Council by 
the Congress candidate, the Adivasi move- 
ment gathered momentum’. We shall take 
“Jharkhand” was the slogan raised by them.” 
Jaipal Singh had negotiations with the 
Congress leaders of Orissa for inclusion of 
Jharkhand region in the Province, a proposal 
which had been put forth by the Adivasis 
before the British Government soon after the 
formation of the Province of Bihar-Orissa in 
19:2. The proposal was not acceptable to the 
then congress Govt. of Orissa on the plca that 
inclusion of Jharkhand region in the Province 
would reduce the Oriya speaking population 
to an ineffective minority. It was also held 
that inclusion of Jharkhand region in Orissa 
would be in negation of the fundmental 
governing principle for creation of new 
provinces on the basis of language.’ The 
Congress leaders particularly the then Prime 
Minister of Orissa did not favour the idea of 
increasing tribal population in the Province 
and thereby creating problem for the Govern- 
ment though the region alrounds in natural 
resources, such as minerals and forests in 
which the Congress leaders ‘were interested. 
Thus, the proclaimed desire and interests of 
the tribals as well as the interests of Orissa 
were made sub-ordinate to political conside- 
ration which later on resulted in keeping the 
tribals discontented and making Orissa back- 
ward. The then Congress Government not 
only ruled cout the possibility of including 
Jharkhand in Orissa but also public propa- 
ganda was mauve against the proposal which 
was described as a conspiracy against the 
unity of India.” 


The disturbances which spread in some of 
the ex-states of Orissa soon after the merger 
were in continuation to the Jharkhand 
movement in Bibar. The movement was 
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launched in a number of ex-states which 

included Keonjhar, Bonai. Bamra, Gangpur 

and Mayurbhan]j which were closely 

connected with the Chhotnagpur- The native 

states of Madhya Pradesh were the movement 

was launched included Surguja. Jashpur, 

Udaipur, Korea and Changbharkar, Saraikella 

and Kharswan, two ex- States of Orissa were 

merged in Bihar on 7th May, 1948 following 
Adivasi uprisinges sponsored by the Jharkhand 
leuders in support of merger the two ex-states 

in Bihar thereby retaliating the steps taken 

by the Provincial Government of Orissa. In 

Kharswan the outbreak invoived “14 deaths 

according to official estimate but- non-official 

estimates make the number several hundreds'*.?? 
In a letter to the editor of the ‘‘Janata”” dated 
}6th May. 1948, Jaipal Singh made a state- 
ment expressing his intention to adopt the 
same methods in other ex-states of Orissa 
thereby preventing their integration into the 
Province. In 1948 tribal uprisings broke out 
in Gangpur, Bonai, Pallahara and Keonjhar 
where the lead was given by the Jharkhand 
party. At the time of merger of the Satate 
of Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa States 
which retained its distnict entity till 1949, the 
Adivasis were led to agitate against their 
inclusion in Orissa on the plea that they were 
closer to the people of Bihar on several 
grounds. The agitation involved some 
thousand of Adivasis who wanted the State 
to be merged with Bihar.’ Their ‘“‘way of 
conducting public meeting was rather 
peculiar in that they kept a continuous session 
of eating, dancing and speech making, with 
occosional intervals for sleep- Some times 
these meeting would last for two ‘or three 
days at a streath"’.”* The agitation resulted in 
wide-spread lawlessness and defiance of law 
and order. With the arrest of some of their 
leaders the agitation took a more violent 
form and felling of reserve forests started in a 
large scale. Armed Adivasi mols moved about 
in the interior and threatened the non- 
Adivasis, two of whom were killed. ‘They 
damaged ghat roads and telegraph communi- 
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cations in their attempt to march upon 

Rairangpur and Baripada. To check iawless-: 
ness fire had to be opened on a few occasionS 
the movement gradually died out with the 
quatering of detachments of the military police 
force, rouding up of agitators in specific 
cases, a fiew detentions and the imposition of 
collective fines”. 


It was not only the Jharkhand leaders who 
speread, disorder and disaffection among the 
tribals of Orissa in the post-independence 
period but there were also some other leaders 
appealing to the sense of traditional loyalties. 
These leaders included the disgruntled 
princelings who made a desperate struggle to 
nulify the merger. A summary of event 
which followed may be found in ‘Orissa 1949" 
which records as follows : 


Adivasis in Keonjbhar. Gangpur. Bonai, 
Bamra and Kalahandi were regularly 
contacted and incited to violence. In spite 
of arrests and externment of prominet of 
agitators the royalists continued to excite 
the Adivasis of Bamra, who were worked 
up to demand an immediate transfer of 
power to them- More lawlessness broke 
out with the result that at Deogarh on 
26th July firing had to be resorted to 
resulting in three dead and thirteen 
injured”. 3° 


It was learnt that one Bhalu Khond was 
shot dead by police firing at Bamra which 
infuriated the Adivasis. They carried the 
blood-smeared-earth from Deogarh to tbe 
Patna House located at Sambalpur and swore 
to oppose the Congress at any cust. Thus, 
opposition to the Congress from the tribes 
came as a sentimental response to the 
changing pattern of politics. 


The Jharkhand movement was confined 
to; some districts of the northecn part of the 
State whereas the latter movement embraced 
the tribes of the whole of the western Orissa 
who were mobilised to oppose the merger of 
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the States and to create a separate State of 
their own along with the non-tribal popu- 
lation of this zone. 3° At times, of course 
there existed a connivance among the 
leaders of both the movement, the sole 
purpose being creation of ‘“‘wide spread 
lawlessness and defiance of law ‘and order”. 
The trouble started brewing when the Provi- 
ncial Congress leaders formulated a plan to 
merge the States in the Province claiming 
them as the integral parts of Orissa at a time 
when the Congress leaders at the national 
level were thinking in terms of setting up 
responsible goverment in the native Indian 
States under the aegis of the rulers. The 
Congress leaders of Orissa sponsored the 
Praja Mandals in the Statcs and in a bid to 
counteract the Praja Mandal activities the 
rulers sponsured their own organisation and 
incited the tribals to revolt against the merger 
of the States. 


In Nilgir, a small State in the north-west 
border of Balasore district of the Province 
with an area of 2834 sq. miles and a population 
of about 75,000 the political situation became 
highly disturbing. With a view to curbing the 
activities of the Praja Mandal which deman- 
ded a responsible Goverment forthwith the 
ruler formed a party of his ewn consisting of 
aboriginals. In supporting their rule they 
looted and set fire to the houses of the 
prominent Praja Mandal leaders and when 
the situation further deteriorated areson 
and looting were carried on indiscriminately 
resulting in complete anarchy which led the 


Provincial Government to take over the 
administration of the States on the Ath 
November. 1947. 3 

All these movements are of profound 


consequence in the politics of the State and 
have stood in the way of rapid socioeconomic 
devclopment by releasing the forcus of sub- 
regionalism which prevented the tribals from 
looking beyond their own community and 
their immedite problems. The agitation 
against the construction of Hirakud Dam 
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bears testimony to lack of insight of the 
backward people who vehemently opposed 
the idea of sub-merging a tract of land- At 
the time of inception of the Hindustan Steel 
Plant Complex in Rourkella there was a 
similar uprising against the displacement of 
of tribals of the neighbouring area. The 
significance of the Jharkhand party in the 
politics of Bihar as well as in Orissa throws 
much light in comprehencing tribalism in 
politics. In 1952 the party won thirty two 
out of the seventy seven seats in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly at Bihar from Chhotnagpur and 
Santhal Parganas. It lost strength in the 
Assembly in 1957 and could win thirty out of 
seventy seven seats. It won only 20 seats in 
1962 and thirteen in 1969 which clearly 
showed that the electroural appeal of the party 
was steadily on the decline. In 1963, the party 
merged with the Congress ‘“‘although all of 
its supporters did not approve of the merger. 
In 1967 it did not contest t he elections though 
10 independent candidates were voted into 
power by the erstwhile sympathizers of the 
party. The party re-emerged as the Hul 
Jharkhand in 1969. 


In Orissa the Jharkhand party is not the 
only party which has championed the cause 
of the tribes. The Ganatantra Parishad had 
also played a significant role in mobilising the 
tribal population in its favour. In 1957 
though only two of its M.Ps. belonged to 
the scheduled tribes, the number of tribal 
M.L.As. belonging to the Parishad has been 
highly impressive. Its hold over the «district 
of Koraput with a high degree of concetra- 
tion of primitive tribesis quite significant. 


Neverthless, the influence of the 


Jharkhand party in the process of politics 
in the State cannot be over-looked. 
In terms ot the seats secured by it in 


the Assembly from time to time it had five 
M.L.As. in 1957 and four in 197i, At present, 
so far as the State of Orissa is concerned, the 
Jharkhand party has concentrated its acti- 
vities in the city of Rourkcla, an enourmously 
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growing centre of industrialisation and 
urbanisation of the State in the midst of 
apraling backwardness and poverty being 
surrounded by a network of tribal villages. 
Ever since the establishment of the H.S.L. 
in Rourkella, the local people have been 
compiaining against the domination of out 
siders in this part of the State. It may be 
recalled that adjournmet motions were moved 


in the State Legislative Assembly by the 
non-congress opposition in March, 1959 to 
discuss various demands mostly related to 


lond acquisition. rescttlement and employment 
facilities of the iocal people who were mostly 
tribalse The committee appointed by the 
Government of Orissa to gu through the 
grievances of the people had made certain 
important observations which are directiy 
relevant to the present study. The commitee 
whEhich also included to Jharkhand M.L.As. 
observed in the first place ‘Policy of giving 
preference to displaced persons and local 
people in employment in H.S.L. has not been 
properly implemented"®®. Secondly it took 
note of the complaints made by the local 
people against ‘‘partiality and favouritism in 
the matter of alloting stalls in the H.S.L. 
township area’. Thirdly, it was observed 
that there is considerable heart-burning 
amongst the displaceu persons and also local 
peop.e that mostly people from other States 
have come, started shops and done roaring 
trades in old Rourkella town and some 
unauthorised transfer of sites from Adivasis 
to non-Adivasis have taken place". ® 

The relative isolation of the industrial 
city from other places of importance of the 
State, and a feeling of neglect on the part of 
this zone are two very important factors 
which have given rise to a sense of resent- 
ment and has disillusioned the people in 
general+4° Such a situation has been favoura- 
ble for the expansion of activities on the part 
of the Jharkhand party to press its demand 
for a separate State.’ The party has now 
taken recourse to ‘‘Direct action’, by way of 
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organising general strikes. bundhs. hartals and 
dharanas to make the authority concede to its 
demand. Since August 15, 1978, a group of 
tribais had launched a dharana outside the 
office of the Additional District Magistrate 
of Rourkela to intensify the agitation for the 
Jharkhand State which resulted in promulga- 
tion of the order under section 144 Cr p c. 
involving the arrest of the President of the 
Jharkhand Party of the Sundargarli district 
Unit.4? 


So far as the present movement is concer- 
ned. the Jharkhand leaders of Orissa arc 
closely following their counterparts in Bihar 
where they have worked out a programmv 
for offering dharanas and relay fasts in 
batches beforc Government offices and 
organising gherao of Government Officers. 
The leaders are jin touch with the active 
supporters as weii as the sympathisers of the 
separate Jharkhand State who are at present 
enrolled in different Political Parties. The 
President of the Jharkhand party is of the 
opinion that ‘‘mounting pressures from the 
people would compel the splinter groups of 
Jharkhand to join hands, and in fact the rank 
and file of the different groups had already 
started showing their interest to join the 
current movement ignoring party barriers" .4? 
Thus the formation of a United Front is on 
the move to carve out a separate State, for 
the tribes comprising sixteen districts which 
are at present located in the States of Bihar, 
Orissa. West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. 


The Jharkhand movement in Orissa also 
stresses on the cultural unity of the tribes and 
demands broadcasting news bulletion in 
Sadri or in any common language understood 
by the tribes from the All India Radio Station 
at Sambalpur. They also demand certain 
reforms in the Governmental measures for 
upliftment of the Adivasis. In a seminar 
organised undcr the auspices of the Adivasi 
Harijan Welfare Association. the Anganbadi 
programme conducted by the Block develop- 


ment Officers of Orissa was under severe 
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attack on the ground that the programme 
has proved to be a failure and has resulted in 
the exploitation of the Adivasi girls. The 
seminar suggested intensification of the 
literacy movement in the tribal region and 
demanded that teachers knowing tribal 
languages should be posted in the primary 
schools located in the tribal areas of the 
State. 44 


The foregoing accounts suggest that the 
tribal politics in this region has entered in to 
a new phase of revival. By september 3.1978, 
174 persons suspected as the supporters of the 
Jharkhand movement were taken to custody 
at Rourkela. The agitators also included 
twenty three Women.45s At this tage, of 
course, it is difficult to predict the course of 
the present movement and the patterns of 
Political alignments which are likely to 
emerge in future. Neverthless, the fact 
remains that primordial sentiments continue 
to persist among the tribes which possess a 
complex problem covering ethicity. identity 
and interaction in the ‘‘bargaining federalism” 
of India. So far as the tribes of Orissa are 
concerned we notice in them two district 
groups viz, the ‘“‘separatists"” joining hands 
with the tribes of Bihar and the “loyalists” 


taking side with the ex-rulers. each of them 
demanding a separate state of their own at 
some stage or other within the federal 
framework. 


Thus we can conclude from the foregoing 
discussion that the introduction of competi- 
tive politics has given rise to a growing sense 
of tribal identify among the tribes of India. 
This has produced a set of political orienta- 
tion which is quite distinguishable from that 
of the general population. We term this as a 
political sub-culture which grows out of 
differences on the level of education, ethnic 
membership, geographic location, economic 
and social position and religious faith. 


In a developing nation such as India this 
problem of Political sub-culture is one of the 
crucial problems for the political regime. 
This demands the resolution of differences 
arising out of a number of sub-cultures and 
the inculcation of some coinmonly accepted 
“rules of the game™ For no politicial system 
can operate cffectively unless there is some 
level of agreement ‘‘on the basic nature of 
Politics, the general role of Government in 
the Society, and the legitimate goals of 


policy and participation’. 
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Aspects of Islamic Folk Traditions in the 
Indian subcontinent 


"Khe Islamic concepts such as Jinns (genii) 
and shaytan (Satan) and their related beliefs 
and practices offer interesting anthropological 
data for the study of Islamic societies which 
exist from Assam and Bengal to Peshawar, 
and from Kashmir to Kerala. The remedies 
sought by those Muslims believed to have 
been possessed by jinns or by shaytans are 
no different from those sought by the Hindus 
to protect themselves from witches and 
demons; thus the study of this aspect of the 
two major religious communities of the Indian 
subcontinent is at once both interesting and 
rewarding. 


Although strictly speaking Muslims are 
not supposed to deviate from the sharia, ! 
the intlux of the beliefs of the converts from 
Buddhism. Hindusm. and animistic tribal 
grou;s went a long way towards breaking 
down the puritanical orthodox Muslim 
barriers and all continued to practise their 
traditional ways of propitiating the animistic 
ciements of their respective beliefs. While it 
is true that fouew Muslims would have 
worshipped Hindu gods for ‘the explicit 
gratification of their desires, or were likely 
to have conducted ceremonies for propitiating 
animistic clements. It is also true that few 
puritans believing in Jinns would have 
rejected an cffective talisman, amulet or 
charm given them by a Alindu yogi or ascetic 
who was believed to be gifted with tne power 
of warding off evil spirits. 
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It is somewhat ironical that the Quranic 
teachings of the belief in jinn and shaytan 
prevented believers from making a complete 


break with their pre-Islamic past. since 
theoretically Islam endeavoured to abolish 
even the most trivial pagan and pre-Islamic 


usages. The Muslims practically remodelled 
various ethnological and indigenous back- 
grounds and reinterpreted animistic beliefs 
so as to make them compatible with the 
orthodox Islamic teachings and theories. 


From the earliest times Muslims were 
prohibited from practisi: g magic and sorcery. 
This did not prevent magicians from acting 
against Muslims. indeed, the Prophet 
Muhammad himself is known to have suffered 
considerable pain, due ‘to the magic power 
us:d against him.*? Before the tenth century 
A. D., the translation of a Greek work which 
also included chapters on sorcery, entitled 
the Kitab al-filahah dn-nahativah®, 
introduced Muslims to Babylonian magic and 
sorcery. This translation was followed by 
the translaticns of other texts into Arabic, 
such as the books (masahif) ef the 
stars, and the book of an Indian named 
Tumtum. The latter work was entitled The 
Figures of the Degrees (Of the sing of the 
Zodiac) and the stars * Thus before the 
founding of the Dethi Sultanate in the carly 
thirteenth century the Muslims had uaircady 
become acquainttd with Babylonian, 
Nabatacan, Syrian and Indian magic®. The 
carly background of the Turkic governing 
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classes was deeply influenced by the Central 
Asian animistic beliefs. and they had alrcady 
evolved a religious mechanism for adjusting 
them to their new Islamic beliefs. 


In India. Shaykh Laridw'd‘ Din Ganji 
Shafar, an eminent sufi saint better known 
as Baba Farid (b. 1173-74 or 1175-76, d, 1265) 
was unable to protect himself from the spell 
of a Muslim magician. The story is related 
in some detail by Baba Farid’s disciple, 
Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’ (1235, d.1325), 
and therefore its authenticity cannot be 
questioned. Shaykh Nizamu'd-Din says that 
once Baba Farid fell seriously ill. his appetite 
totaiiy disappeared and for several days he 
took no food or drink. His sons. disciples and 
devotees calied in physicians who, after the 
examination of bis pulse and urine, declared 
that they could not diagnose the illness and 
went away without offering any remedy. 
Next day, the Baba’s condition deteriorated 
and he ordered Shayk/s Nizamu'd-Din, his 
son and other disciples to pray to God for his 
recovery. Each one of them prayed, but one 
of the Baba’s sons had a dream that same 
night, in which he was told by an old man 
that the Baba’s uiliness was due to magic 
perpetrated against him by the son of the 
celebrated magician, Shihab. This old man 
told him that, in order to counteract the 
magic, someone should go tothe grave of 
Shihab and recite the following incantations, 
which he proceeded to entone : 


*“*O You ! Who arc buried in the grave 
and have been tested several times should 
know that verily your son has performed 
magic and has caused serious pains. Now 
you should order him to counteract the 
effect of his magic. Or else you should 
teil him to be ready to suffer himself from 
the object with which he has pierced 


us.” 


When Baba Farid was informed of his 
son's dream he ordered Shaykh Nizamu‘d- 
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Din Auliya' to go tothe grave and recite 
the incantatiun. As the grave of Shihab the 
magician was very well known. he had no 
difficulty in finding it. Upon reaching it, the 
Shaykh sat down near the head of the grave 
and, reciting the incantation, struck his hand 
on the grave which was made of plaster. At 
the head of the graves however, there was 
an unplastered portion’ The Shaykh struck 
his hand at the clay and unintentionally 
began to dig at it with his hand. When some 
of the clay had been removed, he sighted 
some ball-like object. Further excavation 
revealed a human figurine pierced with 
needles and tied around with hair froma 
horse's tail The Shaykh took the figurine 
back to the Baba and at his orders began to 
remove the needles and the hair. As soon as 
the needles began to be taken out, the Baba 
started to feel better. Ultimately all the 
needles were taken out and the hair removed. 
resulting in the complete recovery of the 
Baba. He then ordered that the figurine 
should be broken to pieces and thrown into 
the river’. 


The Indian Muslims in all subsequent 
centuries believed that no medicine or 
prayers could protect the unfortunate victim 
from these ‘voodou’ practices, unless the 
figurine was discovered in time. and the 
ncediess and hair removed. This belief persists 
even today. Taking advantage of this 
credulity, some occultists and Ssoothsayers, 
both Muslims and Hindus, in order to earn 
money, bury figurines in Muslim graveyards, 
and have them dug out by the relatives of 
the paticnts suffering from incurable diseases. 
Whether the patient is cured or not, 
discovery of the figurines makes the occultist 
famous for his ‘miracles’. 


During the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq (1325-1351), the magic performed 
by the Hindu yogis astounded Ibn Battuta®. 
They were able to assume the form of a lion, 
and some could even kill a man just by casting 
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a glance at him. Not only Hindus practised 
this type of magic. however. Ibn Battuta 
relates that he also met a Muslim who was 
busilly engaged in learning magic from a yogi. 
According to Ibn Battuta. some women 
magicians, having killed their victims by 
magical means, even managed to eat their 
hearts without being seen’. It would seem, 
then, that these women had the power to 
become invisible ' 


Some Muslims who have learnt black 
magic together with Hindus, are expert in 
fighting against elusive witches, having the 
power to appear as a cat or a dog. or even in 
the form of a leopard!®’. They also managed 
to alleviate the sufferings of both Hindus 


and Muslims through the common Tantric 
practices, but the jinns and shaytans, who 
came co be interchanged with the ancient 


Indian animistic elements and spirits, remain 
a great threat to all classes of Muslim society, 
except to the more modern, sophisticated 
thinkers. This paper deals mainly with the 
efforts of both the orthodox and common 
Muslims to propitiate these spirits, as well 
as with their place in the framework of 
Muslim beliefs. 


It cannot be denied that jinns and 
siaytans are an integral part of Muslim 
beliefs, both at the level of the most purita- 
nically orthodox revivalists, and that of the 
syncretic and credulous “Muslim folk of the 
remote villages- Surah (chapter) 72 of the 
Qur'an revealed to the Prophet Muhammad 
at Mecca c. 620 A. D., some two years before 
his hAijra (emigration) to Medina, is entitled 
The Jinn while twenty-two verses in the 
Qur'an specifically mention jinns- Sixzty- 
cight verses tell us of al-Shaytan (singular) 
and 17 al-Shayatin (plural). The hadith” 
literature on the above subject is enormous. 


According to the Qur'an, men were 
created of ‘clay like the potter's"!”, but the 
jinns were made of ‘‘smokeless fire", It is, 
therefore, believed that jinns are airy or fiery 
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bodies, and can assume whatever forms they 


wish. They can appear to be gentle, 
benevolent Muslims, or wicked and 
malevolent. They are believed to share 


property with men. to reside in rooms and 
houses wherever they wish, and to fall in 
love with women. However, even the gentle 
ones are said to be excecdingly intolerant of 
human interfere.iice in the spheres of their 
activity. According to a verse in the Qur'an, 
Iblis, identified with Shaytan :Satan or the 
devil) was “of the Jinns’’!4 yet another verse 
implies that Iblis was of “the angels'!5, 
Theologically, controversy prevails among 
the exegists and the hadith writers over the 
origin of Iblis, but as a tempter and one 
leading mankind astray, he is identified with 
shaytan, and his progeny are known as 
shayatin. The common Muslim belief, 
however, considers disobedient and malevolent 
and /7Zinns as shaytan. The stronger 
spirits among the j/jinns are known 
as marids, and those still stronger than 
marids are called ifrit, all tnrec belonging to 
the ‘hierarchy of jinns.'° And then it is 
also believed that every man is attended by a 
shaytan and an angel™, but the shaytan's 
power is confind merely to tempting man, 


and leaving him in the lurch, as was originally 
done by Iblis, who once tempted Adam and 


Eve in the Gerden, and “incited them to 
disobey God!'®. He also tempted them to eat 
of the fruit of the ‘‘Tree of immortality”, 
The Qur'an assures Muslims, however, that 
shaytan cannot prevail over the truly 
righteous ones among them.’ 


The Muslims of Arabia came to identify 
their pagan gods with jinns ‘and shaytans. 
The orthodox Indian Muslims condemned 
some of the indigenous Indian gods, such as 
Shitia and Masani (whom a large number of 
Hindus and common Muslims worship toward 
off smallpox); identifying them with evil spirits 
which existed only to harm people”. However, 
to propitiate them, and to protect Muslims 
from both shaytan and jan. even the orthodox 
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Muslims. then and now, did not hisitate to 
invoke the divine names: and to recite verses 
from the Qur'an. For example. Shah wali- 
Allah Dihlawi (1703-1762), who is regarded 
as a great orthodox Muslim reformer, advised 
Muslims to recite the following verses from 
the chapter al-finn. in order to expel the 
finns from a house: 


“Say (O Muhammad): It is revealed unto 
me that a company of the Jinn gave ear, 
and they said: Lo ! It is a marvellous Qu: ‘an. 
Which guideth unto righteousness, $0 
we believe init and we ascribe unto our 


Lord. 


And (we believe) that He-exalted bz the 
glory of our Lord ! hatb taken neither wife 
nor son, 


And that the folish one among us used 
to speak concerning Allah an atrocious lie. 


And lo ! We had supposed that human: 
kind and Jinn would not speak a lie concer- 
ning Allab”™”?. 


In order to prevent the shaytan from 
coming near a house and throwing stones 
into it, the Shah suggested that the following 
the Quran should be 


twenty-five times unto 


three verses froma 
recited and blown 
each of four iron nails, which should then be 
fixed on the four corners of the house. 


Innahum yakidun kaydaniw, wa akido 
kayda. 


Famah-hili’]l kafirana amhilhum ruwayda. 


[Lo‘' they 

O Muhammad) 
And 1 plot a plot (against them), so give 
a respite to the disbelievers. 

Deal thou gently with them for a while]}*3, 


plot a plot (against thee, 


Likewise. the Shah also named the 
chapters from che Qur'an which should be 
recited to cure the person already believed 
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to have been Possessed by the shaytan. The 
orthodox Muslims still follow the Shah's 
suggestions religiously. Before cntering a new 
house of residence, Muslims would invariably 
first take ina copy of the Qur'an as a 
guarantee against evil spirits. 


The works of the Shattariyya sufis. whose 
prestige in India has been acknowledged since 
the fifteenth century, took the Muslim world 
by storm. This is particularly true of the 
Jawahir-is khamsa by Shaykh Muhammad 
Ghawth Shattari (d. 10 May 1563). This work 
contains recommendations and incantations 
(da wat) for exorcising evil spirits?’, as well 
as formulae for invoking Allah's aid to obtain 
supernatural powers. The methods recu- 
mmended for subjecting the jin and the 
shaytan to the will of the exorcist 
became very popular amongst a large section 
of orthodox Muslims, mystics as well as non- 
mystics. 


Although Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth 
himself carried out stringent ascetic exercises, 
which extended to passing some twelve years 
in lonely caves to obtain spiritual and mysti- 
cal perfection, for his disciples he made 
exorcism very easy. Those neophytes who 
were instinctively aggressive and proud were 
advised to start with the repetetion of Allah’s 
name related to His jalal 2°(majesty), such 
as al- Qahhar (the Dominant), al- Jabbar (the 
repairer), al-Mutakabbir ‘the Great). As 
soon as the neophyte found himself to be 
morc humble, he could invoke God's most 
beautiful names (jamal) such as al-Malik 
(the King), al-Inddwus (the hoiy), al-Alim 
(the Knower), and the names which 
were common both to the jalal and jamal 
categories, such as al-Muiu’ min (the faithful) 
and al-Muhaimin (the protector). Later he 
should repeat the names associated with 
Jamal again, and then repeat the entirc 
process. 2” 


Exorcism was, and is, practised under the 
supervision of a perfect guide (murshid, 
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or pir). Th: principal requirements for 
embarking on the path of exorcism are 
righteousness, truthfulness, and residing in a 
clean, dark cell wcaring unsewn garments, 
preferably made of a single length of cloth. 
Abstaining from meat. fish, eggs: honey. 
musk, lime in one’s diet, and from indulgence 
in sex, offer the quickest and best results, 
some obtaining control over jinns within a 
few months. Those who practise other 
rigorous and austere mystical exercises are 
believed to achieve even greater supernatural 
perfection. 


Amils, or exorcists, who are said to cure 
men woinen suffering from incurable diseases, 
or those possessed by jinns. are known as 
perfect (kamil). There is no dearth of amils 
today who offer their services for fees, 
practising incantations, distributing amulets, 
charms and talismans, or cloves, pieces of 
candied sugar etc., blowing the Divine names 
on them They practise their trade in their 
own houses and also make home-calls to their 
patients; particularly those who are paying 
higher fees for their services- Besides cash, 
the clients are called upon to supply goats: 
lambs, and chicken, often of rare colour, for 
sacrifice. The blood of the animals is sprinkled 
around the parient’s bed, or the head of the 
animal is buried at some specific point in 
the house or in the street. Young hysterical 
women or lovelorn girls. women of broken 
marriages. and abandoned or divorced women 
arc generally believed to have been possessed 
by jinns. The amils invariably tell the 
patient's guardians that her hysteria has been 
caused by the jealousy of a jinm who is in 
love with her. This is particularly so in cases 
wherc a girl is forcibly married by her 
parents, and subsequently divorced. Some- 
times she remains unmarried, or is married 
to someone else recommended by the jinn, 
who happens to have been propitiated by the 
girl’s real love. This of course implies some 
collusion between the amil and the lover's 
agents, the amsl usually being well paid for 
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his services ©! Similarly, frustrated, neurotic 
and abnormal men are also declared to be 
possessed by jinns and can be cured only by 
the amils. 

The amils perform various and 
innumerable tests on their patients (mamul) 
to ascertain the nature and disposition of 
the jinn causing the distress. The most 
common of these tests is the one with flowers, 
which the patients are asked to hold in their 
hands. Then the a@mils recite some spells, 
which are not always verses from the Quran, 
and then -call out the names of different 
jinn leaders®. The most common verses 
recited from the Qur'an are the following : 
And verily we tried Solomon®®, and set upon 


his throne a (mere) body. Then did he 
repent. 
He said: my Lord‘ Forgive me and 


bestow on me sovereignty such as shall not 
belong to any after me- Lo' Thou art the 
Bestower. 


So we made the wind subservient unto 
him, setting fair by his command whither- 
soever he intended. 


And the unruly (devils), every builder 
and diver (made we subservient)?! 
“But his command; when he intendeth 


a thing, is only that he saith unto it :? Be ' 
and it is- 


Therefore glory beto him in whose 
hand is the dominion over all things! Unto 
him ye will be brought back.’® 


Some exorcists use magic figures with two 
heads of horses, the right one inscribed with 
the name of Gabriel, and the left one with 
the name of Michael®. The patient is required 
to place his fingers on the horses’ heads, and 
exorcist then loudly utters some 
incantations. After about half an hour, the 
patient begins to utter some unintelligible 
words. 
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One may rest assured that whatever test 
the exorcist may use, he will ultimately 
succeed in discovering the name of the jinn 
causing the distress. The family members or 
the attendants near thc patient's bee are left 
utterly spellbound and overwhelmed with 
wonder as soon as the patient begins to utter 
some words. no matter how meaningless 
they may be. These words or sentences are 
interpreted by exorcists as the speech of the 
Zinn within the patient, expressing his 
obedicnce to the exorcist, and the conditions 
on which he will leave the body and spirit 
of the patient. 


Some ‘amils claim to have made exceed- 
ingly powerful jinns submit to their will, even 
those capable of performing the greatest 
surernatural feats. These jsnns are said to be 
able to make the amil's client exceedingly 
rich, provide him with a mysterious regular 
incomc, destroy his enemies, and make the 
proud and indifferent girl whom thc client 
loves submissive. While they release their 
clients from the control of the jinus they 
also claim to makc jinus entcr into the bodies 
of others. 


To discover a thief, orto restore lost 
property, or to make a judge give a favourable 
decision, are not at all difficult feats for the 
Zinns controlled by some amils. Indved, to 
hear the claims of some gms/s. onc is made 
to recall the performances of the magicians 
in the Arabian Nights and of other Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustani folk literature. 


Besides the amils, the dargahs or tombs 
of the sufi saints acc as much a rendezvous for 
mcn and women possessed by jinns as they 
are of those who visit them for their own 
spiritual satisfaction, or for the fulfilment of 
their worldly necds. In the subcontinent, 
there are thousands of dargahs of sufis and 
ascetics; but the number of shrines cf lege- 
ndary and fictitious saints, as well as of empty 
graves sanctified by legend, is countless.?* 
They arc haloed by stories of miracles ascribed 
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both to the legendary saint and to the 
fictitious graves, Besides the dargahs or 
tombs of the saints, many other places where 
some important cvent in the life of a distingui- 
shed sain is said to have occurred, arc 
aiso marked by a domed structure. and arc 
known as styarat. A large crowd always 
assembles on the death anniversary (rs) of 
the saints, but the dargahs ot the most 
eminent saints such as that of Khwaja Mu inu 
d Din Chishti in Ajmer (d. 1236 A. D.).* or 
of Data Ganj Bakhsh (d. after 10୪9) in 
Lahore.** are packed with m:n and women 
throughout the whole year. However, the 
dargahs and csiyarats of saints such as 
Saiyid Ahmad Sultan, known as Sakhi 
Sarwar.’ in Dera Ghazi Khan (Pakistan), 
and Saiyid Salar Mas ud Ghazi in Bahraich?® 
(eastern U. P. India), whose life histories arc 
shrouded in myth and legend, are also visited 
by hundreds of thousands of devotees. Parties 
of visitors to the dargahs of Sakhi Sarwar 
and .Ghazi Aliyan (Saiyid Salar Mas ud 
Ghazs) also visit those ziyarats ving in their 
path, and perform communal rituals of 
singing and dancing. Those men and women 
possessed with jinns or shaytans react ina 
variety of ways; some scream loudly, others 
violently shake their heads, some stop talking, 
and others even throw away 


2c 


their clothes. 


At both shrines in Dera Ghast Khan and 
Bahraich, lunatics and those thought to be 
possessed by inns - occupy a considerably 
large space ncar the steps to the shrinc. In 
Bahraich, Hindus possessed by witches and 
demons are also mixed with Muslims. Day 
and night they scream, shout meaningless 
words and phrases, whirling their heads 
violently. Invariably the attendants of the 
Ghazi Miyan's tomb and zsiyarats mercilessly 
beat the patients who get out of control, 
pulling their hair. but the patients at Sakhi 
Sarwar's dargah and ziyarats are treated in 
a gentle way. At both dargahs and siyarats 
enormous quantities of incense are burnt near 
the paticnts. No esoteric formulae from any 
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language are recited. It is believed that 
nothing should interfere with the salutary 
effects radiating from the dargah. Prayers are 
offered under the supervision of the keepers 
of the grave who, besides charging considera- 
ble money as their own fees for leading the 
rituals, insist that the patients or guardians 
place offerings of sweets, flowers and money 
on the grave itself. Some sweets and flowers 
are returned to the person who brings them 
for his own and his family's consumption 
and distribution among friends. Some of the 


care that not a single grain falls on the ground. 
lest the effects of the ritual be nullified. 


In conclusion, the tombs, dargahs, 
ziyarats and amils play an effective and 
determinant role in the religious conscious 


ness and beliefs of an overwhcimingly large 
number of Muslims in the subcontinent. Only 
a minor section of the Muslim community 
is cxciuded from this, and they are mainly 
those who are influcnced by the puritanical 
beliefs of the Wahhabis. or who are indiffer- 


ent to religion. Thus the study of the 
Islamic animistic beliefs in India. and the 


flowers are placed around the patient's neck, 
and he is given some sweets to eat taking 


supernatural rituals ensuing therefrom. 
becomes a fascinating and meaningful project. 


FOOT NOTES 


1. Shari ‘a, plural shara'is (the clear path to be followed), represents broadly the canon 
law of Islam but strictiy speaking it is mcant to regulate the entire life of the Muslims 
religious, political social and ethical. As an indisputable source for rcgulating the 
Muslims’ relations with Allah and mankind, it does not concern itself with inner 
consciousness. 

2. Amir Hasan Sijzi, Fawa'id al-fu'ad. Bulandskahar, 1855-56. p.p. 192-93. 

The Nabataecan Agriculture, ascribed to Abu Bakr Muhammad bin ‘Ali ibn W ahshiyya 
(Abu Bakr Ahmad bin ‘Ali bin Qays), who translated the work into Arabic in 903-4. 

4. A. Hauber. “Tomtom (Timtim)". in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, LXIII, 1909, p.p. 457-72. 

5. The famous tenth century Spanish scientist Masalmah bin Ahmad al- Majriti abridged 
the existing literature on magic in his Ghayat al-hakim (see H. Ritter ed., Ghayoh. 


Berlin, 1933), Franz Rosenthal, translation of lbn-Khaldun, The Muqaddimah. New 
York 19593, Vol. I: pip. 210-22, Vol. IT. P-P. 151-85. 


6. Generally a portion at the head of the plastered graves is not completed. 
Fawa'id al-fw'ad, p.p. 191-52, Jamali, Siyar alarifin, Delhi !893, p.p. 39-40. 


8. The fomous Moorish traveller who was born in 1304, arrived in the indus valley in 
September 1333 and left Delhi in July 1342; he visited the Maldives, Ceylon, Bengal, 
Assam, Sumatra and Chana (Peking) and returned to Morocco in 1352. He completed 
his Kihla (account of travels) in 1357 and died in Morocco in 1368-9. 


9. C Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Rika, Paris 1853-9, Vol. JV, p.p. 35-36. 


10. The books of Indian fables contain an claborate description. and are believed to 
exist everywhere throughout India. They are known as da’'ins. 


11. The account of the Prophet Muhammad's actions and dccds. the most authoritative 
of the hadith literature. are the Sahihs of al Bukhari <d. 870), Muslim (d. 875) and 
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25. 


27, 
28. 


the Sunan works of Abu Dawud (d. 889), Tirmsidhs (d. 892), Nasa’ (d. 915) and lbn 


Maja (d. 886). I 
Qur'an English translation by M. M. Pickthall, Mentor Books. Chicago, n. d. Surah 


LV. verse 15. 


. Ibid LV. 16. 

, Zbid, XVIII, 51. 

. DJbid, 11, 314. 

, bid, XXX VII, 6-10, LXXI, 8-9, 


H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. Kramers, Shorter encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden, 1974, p. 523. 
Qur'an, 11, 34-36. 


. Quran, XX, 116-121. 


Qur'an, VI, 26-33. 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirbindi, Maktubat-i Imam-i Rabbani Karachs, 1971, Vol. 111, p. 94. 


. Qur'an, LXXIL 1-5. 
3 Quran, LXXXVI. 15-17. 
. The Shattariyya Sufi order was introduced into India by Shah Abu Allah Shattari 


(d. 1485). It became very popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From 
Gujarat, it spread to Mecca Medina and Indonesia. 


The work is divided into the following five chapters called jawhars. 
(a) Forms and methods of worship of devotees. 

(b) Forms and methods of ascetic practices. 

(c) Conditions of the invocation of the Great Names of Allah. 

(d) Disciplines of the Shattars. 

(e) Devotional exercises for eminent mystics who have attained Reality. 


. According to the Sufis. Allah's state of jala! (might) is- incomprehensible to His 


creatures, All human troubles and miseries are ascribed to His jalal. 

Jamal represents His grace. 

Shaykh Babau'd-Din Shattari, Risala-i Shattariyya, India Office London, Persian 
Ms., ff. la-6b. 


. Tarnus, Hulianus, Daqiyanus are the Muslim jinns; the king of Hindu jinns is named 


Naqtas, and the king of the fire-worshippers among jinns is known as Jatunas, Jafar 
Sharif. Qanun-s Islam, translates by G.- A. Herklots, Delhi 1972, reprinted, p. 224. 


. According to the Muslims, finns and shaytans were submissive to Solomon. Qur'an 


XXII, 81, 82. 


. Qur'an. XXXVII1, 25-38. 


Qur'an XXXVI, 81-82. 


. Illustration facing p. 232 in the Qunun-i Islam. 
. S. A. A. Rizvi, A history of sufism in India. Vol. 1. Delhi. 1978, pp. 312-20. 


Ibid; p.p. 134-60. 
Jbid,s pep. 111-13. 


. Hamid Khan Hamid, Hazrat Sakhi Sarwar, Lahore, 1975. 


A history of sufism in India, Vol. I, p.p. 312-14. 
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Scriptural Religion and Folk Religion in India 
THE CASE OF RUDRA, SIVA AND KHANDOBA 


Nowhere in the world we possibly find 
more cohesion between tribal religion, folk 
religion and scriptural religion as in traditional 
Hinduism. In addition we do not have in 
Hinduism a sharp line between religion and 
superstition in the sense that there was no 
obligatory, undisputed and universally 
accepted authority which would make such 
a distinction as in strictly monotheistic 
religions. Nor are in the Hindu tradition 
polytheism and monotheism considered to be 
logical contradictions or incompatible with 
each other. This we can ‘notice from the 
earliest Vedic times upto contemporary 
Hinduism. Indra may be involed in earthly 
battle, helped by smaller divinites, inclined 
to soma drink, boasting of his superhuman 
powers‘, The same Indra is on the other 
hand a distant, sole Lord, who rules the 
cosmic order. majestically, endowed with 
incomparable splendour, pure and bright, the 
inspirer of the human soul. Krsna or Siva 
may be worshipped by some as the single 
Lord and they are worshipped by others as 
one god among-~t many. Siva may show human 
emotions, may be affected by karma, can fit 
into poiytkheistic belief and may not be consi- 
dered as the only god. There is no persistence 
in the Hindu tradition that a god must 
belong either to a polytheistic or monotheistic 
complex. The same Siva is again understood 
e.g. in the Svetasvatra-U Panisad not only as 
the sole god (cko devak) but also as free from 
human limitations and beyond the capacity 
description. In fact, polytheism in Hinduism 


cannot be viewed independently from 
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monotheism and viceversa. Polytheism 
is no alternative to montheism, and 
the practice of polytheism does not require 
one to ignore the unity of religious reality. 
This is not high-level speculation. but is 
found even today in living folk belief. For 
instance, a pastoral, so-called illiterate nomad 
in Maharashtra belonging to the Dhangar 
(shepherd) community worships his family 
god Biroba and the great god Khandoba 
of Maharashtra for the satisfaction of 
temporary requirements and desires, for life 
and happiness and yet he was simultaneously 
aware that both the gos are manifestations 
of the eternal, rather aloof Siva. Thus, if you 
want, philosophical belief in monotheism or 
monism and at the same time polythvistic 
belief miy exist in rhe same person. The 
former beliet is thought to be more conducive 
to spiritual perfection und to life after death 
and the former expresses an affirmation of 
the values of life on earth. 


Much in the folk and in the oral 
literature, as found e.g. in Maharashtra, still 
betrays an organic view of life rather than an 
atomistic and utilitarian view of the world. 
The former we tend to call “primitive” and 
the latter “enlightened”. There is still a gre it 
degree of interrelatvn ss between man and his 
environment and the universe visible in the 
daiiy life, in the folk rites, the tribal and folk 
yatras, and this is reinforced by oral litera- 
ture in which we still find the veneration of 


rites 


mountains, rivers, trees and animals as 
expressions of an organic view- We still find 


in this oral literature that the function of 
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the god or gods is to be the upholder of all that 
is invaluable for man, including order. and 
that the gods—being also a part of the cosmos 
—are dgpendent on the cooperation and faith 
of men. The somewhat sceptic who has lost 
empathy or traditional consciousness may 
wonder why the Dhangars worship the sat 
asaras or afsaras, the scven water nymphs, 
on the bank of a pond in the form of seven 
chalcolithic flints, after having washed the 
she-p. I don’t think it is merely the fear to 
offend wrathsome deit‘es like the water 
nymphs as a biassed approach or vicw of folk 
religion formerly taught us. Occasionally we 
had been taught a peculiar stress on the 
aberrations or dismal aspects of foik religion. 
The observer may reject the worship of the 
seven afpsaras as an empty or casually per- 
formed rite and this may 
outwardly, but intrinsically gratitude is 
involved and the wish to ensure mutual 
cooperation in future. Fear of deities and so- 
called ‘malignant ancestors only occurs 
where they are not looked after. The loving 
affection and tenderness for the apsaras or 
the river goddess may come through more 
poignantly to the observer if he looks into 
the oral literature sung by the Dhangars : if 
you worship her you can easily cross the 
river and attend the jatra to which you are 
on your way and if you worship the sisters 
reveaiing what is inside your heart they will 
show pity on you? 


even app-ar too 


1 think there is not much difference in this 
religious attitude from what we read in the 
Rigveda III. 33. 9-10 where Visvamitra 


addresses the two ‘rivers Vipas and Sutundri 
thus : 


Sisters. may you listen well to the poet 
who with wagon and chariot has come 
from afar 

bow down quite low, te easy to cross 
stay rivers, with your strcams; below the 
azles.® 
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Hindu tradition has a organic view of the 
cosmos and does not make an absolute 
distinction between the divine and bhbuman;, 
the sacred and profance.e Wat is the 
transcendent source of al! existence and value 
is at the same time the immanent essence of 
all things in the universe. As a consequence 
there is no absolute distinction between 
good and evil, rather we must say that there 
is a gliding scale between polar opposites. The 
best example is man hims.clf who embodies 
good and evil, and manifests his capacity to 
act according to both. And one of the most 
striking examples amongst the gods is Rudra/ 
Siva who has been said to have an ambivalent 
character spreading horror and showing kind 
benevolenc“ both strains so closely linked 
that it is said that the angry Siva is easily 
reconciled or propitiated ksipraprasada;: e.g. 
Sivapurana IV. 6. 5), The evil iis inbuilt in 
the world and taken for granted and that is 
what may bave been expressed by a Mahara- 
shtrain farmer when I asked him: “Why do 
you also paint the demon on this Mutrts of 
Maruti/Hanuman with sendur/sindura if he 
is shown being killed by Maruti/Hanuman ?” 
“You see’, he answered, “I apply sendtr, 
because one can never know whether the 
demon will not rise agaih.” 


Siva, of course, and his equivalents in folk 
religion often kill a demon who gets subsequ- 
ently absorbed by Siva appearing in his name, 
as c.g. in Mallori—the enemy of Malla, or if 
is not killed, hc may becomé a Bhahkta of 
Siva. In the last analysis the demon, is 
actually already a part or an aspect of Siva. 
Thus we get sometimes rather puzzling or 
some would say, contradictory evidence in 
the field. For instance, a simple deity or 
ancestral spirit of the Dhangars would be 
viewed by the settled inhabitants of a village 
as a spirit coming from the wilderness, that 
is he has been brought by the Dhangars. He 
would be given the name Mhasoba[{/Mahisasura 
by tha viilagers. Mhasoba may appear to 
some as a fearful spirit. The village goddess 
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Tukai kills him at the border of the village 
and this is marked there by a shrine with a 
Durgamahi-‘asura-mardini-relief- The same 
spirit/god subsequently exhibits miraculous 
powers, c.g.a plough of the local farmers 
drawn by !2 oxen disappears in an abyss, but 
the oxen are revived and the spirit or god 
gets consequently worshipped by the villagers. 
He is identified by Saivite Gosavis as 
Kalbhairav and he is married to the village 
goldess who is now called Yogesvari. We 
have actually cc pratiloma—marriage so 
tynical of Siva if we remember e.g. his 
marriage with Sati. Kalbhairav is Siva and 
actually, according to Hindu tradition, we 
take the wrong point of view because the 
ancestral god called Mhasoba was, unknown 
to us, alrcady a manifestation of Siva. 


What I want to say here is that scriptural 
or high religion and folk religion including 
tribal religion should be scen as comple- 
mentary, an organic whole and not exclusive 
to each other; that monotheism and 
polytheism are not incompatible with each 
other and there is a continuity between both, 
though often we find that folk religion is 
written off as magic and superstition and 1s 
not considered to be true Hinduism. The 
consequence was that we view and study 
tribal, folk, and scriptural religions as separate 
entities and that e g. Vedic or any scriptures 
are interpreted with the help of all kinds of 
cxtraneous, sometimes far-fetched theories. 
But in general the actual practice and 
indigenous evidence in folk Hinduism and in 
tribal religion are ignored. On the other hand 
the folklorist or ethnologist studying rural 
and tribal India would be hesitant to give too 
much emphasis on literary sources, partly so 
because his notion of Hinduism is influenced 
by philosophical concepts like e. g- karmans 
atman, brahman, moksa, which-though they 
are not absent—do not play such an over- 
whelming role in folk religion. Folk religion, 
however, has found entrance into scriptural 
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religion from the earliest Vedic times, but 
it tended to be interpreted in terms of 
philosophy. 
oo 

To demonstrate how each. folk relig‘on 
and scriptural religion, can be of help in 
mutual interpretation, there i» no better 
example than Rudra/Siva. Recently R.N. 
Dandekar has convincingly shown in several 
contributions that Rudra is a Vedic version 
of a proto-Indian god who is identical with 
Siva. ‘He draws atcention «to the horned 
ichtyphallic god of the Indus scals and fas 
given much evidence from folk telirfs in 
exn! ining Rudr. He shows very well what 
he calls the “ambivalent character” of 
Rudra * In another penetrating contribution 
J Pop;ert interpreted the Vedic 
mythology with speci2l reference to Rudra.® 
He shows that the youngest soa of the 
creator, Rudra, the outlandish god, generally 
excluded from sacrifice. embodies the multi- 
plicity of all manifestations as appearing in 
the Satarudriya and that ultimately he is 
the bond of all the multiple opposites on 
various levels e.g. the pure and impure, 
the sacred and the profane, the social 
isolation of the caste headed by the Brahman 
and social communication contrary to caste 
restrictions, commensality and exclusion from 
commensality, isogamy and pPratiloma- 
marriage, ascetisism and eroticism, and I would 
add the vanamm and the Asetra. Rudra being 
all, the implosion of all opposites is expressed 
in the ‘monotheistic Rudra/Siva who is also 
the monistic Brahman according to the 
Svetasvatara-U panisad.° 


ilo 


I cannot deal here in detail with Deppert’s 
exposition. My intention here is to show in 
the context of a living cult how much of the 
proto: India god is still alive in folk religion 
and how this cult shows striking features of 
the Vedic Rudra, but also e.g. of the Dra- 
vidian Murukan as we know him from the 
Cankam literature. The point I would like 
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reli- 
and 


to make is that the observation of folk 
gion can still help us in understanding 
supplementing scriptural religion, though per- 
haps not for a long time to come. 


The cult is that of Khandoba, who has his 
main centre of worship in Jejuri, 46km from 
Punc in Maharashtra. Khandoba is wor- 
shipped in many places in Maharashtra; he is 
also nearly identical with the cult of Malla- 
nna in Andhra, and Mailar in Karnataka. 
and alsu with Murkan, especially as described 
in the Cankam literature. In fact there are 
many variations of this god of the Deccan 
who is ultimately identified with Siva. We 
can also, incidentally, detect various stage in 
the development of Siva in the field. 


Khandoba. like the other equivalent gods 


of the Deccan is often first found or mani- 
fests himself on the mountain, beyond the 
settled area. He comes from the vanam 


which is not in conformity with normal life 
of the home and the village. We find that 
Rudra is a!so called girisant, girisa. giritra 
etc. in the Satarudriya."! The same is the case 
of Murukan. He comes from the kurinci, the 
mountaineous forest area. A Dravidian name 
of Siva and khandoba is Mallaya. the 
mountain Lord. In Jejuri khandoba has come 
originally from the very high plateau to a bill 
situated closer to the present town for the 
sake of an aging Bhakta. On the other hand 
we find in vedic texts that the hiils are the 
home of the demons. 1 have indicated above 
the partial identity of the god and the demon- 
1n Jejuri there is a tradition that a yaksa lived 
on the mountain. Another tradition is in the 
Mallors-mohatmya which says that the seven 
Rsis had their tupas there on the mountain 
called Manicul and that their asrans was 
raided by two demons, callled Mani and Malla.’ 
Siva Look the form of khandoba. and slew 
Malla whereas Mani was spread and 
turned a Bhakta of Khandoba. It seems to 
be a common feature that the demons are 
eventually replaced by siva and are either 
merged with him or become his bhaktas or 
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dvarafpalas. Thus Manimalla is still wor- 
shipped in front of khandoba’s temple. The 
huge stone: murti is painted red. but Mani- 
malla who is here considered to be one seems 
to be virtually an1 visibly identified with 
khandoba during the jatras (yatras) when 
devotees of khandoba cover him with a thick 
layer of turmeric powder (bhandar) The 
yellow colour is typical of the god. The 
demons on hills are ubiquitous in folklore and 
are also found as infesting the hills according 
to the Cankam liternture. Murukan defeats 
a male demon (cur) in battle. The colse 
association of Rudra. Siva/Murukan 1 
Khandoba with the demon world and the 
identification of pre-existing tribal or folk 
cults with Siva suggests that Murkan and 
Khandoba may have emerged from demon cults. 
In fact, we know that ‘khandaka’ was said to 
be a yaksa and a patron of paithan in Mahara- 
shtra in the early centuries A. Dt 


Khandaba is also worshipped as living in 
an anthill and according to the traditions in 
Adimailar in Karnataka the god Mailar| 
Khandoba had his origins in an anthill inhabi- 
ted by snakes. A certain Gomuni changed 
the hill into a form of Martanda Bhairav? 
The anthill is characteristic of the tanam 
and should not be ploughed by ‘the farmer. 
Itis worshipped by women on the non 
Sanscritic Nagpancami day. Like the 
mountain it actually is a concentration oft 
energies, contains wealth, gold, and is the 
origin of the sheep for the Dhangars. But the 
anthill is not only a symbol of fertility. It is 
also dangerous and associated with ‘tigers as 
e.g- amongst thc Saoras. A ghost of a man 
killed by a tiger is located and worshipped 
in an anthili.33. In the Vedic texts the anthill 
is also associated with wealth, food, and the 
ants are the water which springs out of the 
depths of earth.'’* In the Apastamba-srautra” 
sutra (VIII. 17. 1) the throwing of the 
sacrificial cakes on the stump of a tree or 
an anthill is one way of propitiating Rudra. 
In the Asvalayana-grah-sutra (IV. 8-28) 
serpents are mentioned ‘as the followers of 
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Rudra which share an offerings to him and 
according to the Hiranja-griha-sutra 
{1-5-16. lo) offerings are made to Rudra 
“who sits among the serpents” in a place 
infested ‘with them, obviously an anthill. 
Rudra is associated and identified with all 
kinds of outlandish people like the Kiratas, 
He is the great hunter and is associated 
with archers. The bow and the arrow are 
his natural weapons. In the case of Murukan 
it is the spear (velan) which is his charac- 
teristic weapon carried also by the tribal 
chieftains of the kurinci-area.!? Even today 
the pastoral Dhangars accompany Khandoba 
on a hunt in Jejuri on the day of the Somvati 
Amavasya festival. They are armed with 
wands called kathis which ‘ are the god’ and 
very much resemble spears. The ceremonial 
hunt with the god is observed e.g. in the 
Rayalasima by the Kurubas, a pastoral caste 
found especially ‘in Karnataka. A medieval 
text of the Kakatiya period from Warangal, 
the Kridabhiramam says of Mailar : He is 
a great hunter, leader of those who find 
happiness in hunting with spears.!¢ In 
Devaragudda in Karnacaka, the god Mailar 
has a hunting excursion on the eve of the 
Dasara day. He is especially accompanicd by 
Kurubas. On the occasion of this festival his 
bow is especially worshipped and on the 
return from the hunt a senior Kuruba climbs 
this bow which is about five metres in beight. 
The Kuruba is possessed by the god and 
exclaims his prophecies for the next year. A 
peculiar feature are the huge cappals of the 
god and his wife which are exhibited on the 
side of the ‘temple. An old Tamil text gives 
the reason— pure feet of the god should not 
become “impure.” For the same reason the 
hunting excursion in Jejuri ends with a bath 
of the ‘god in the river in which all his 
devotees participate. Despite of his association 
with the forest, with hunting; and with 
impure forestmen and pastoralists, the god 
remains pure. He includes all like the Rudra 
of the satarudriya, and combines the pure 
and the impure. 
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Rudra is also associated with robbers and 
thieves, a characteristic which he also shares 
e.g. with his son Skandoa. Is it just # coinci- 
dence that the same association with robbers 
is found in the Khandocba cult ? An old 
important route from the north, the old 
Satara Road, passes the hills of Khandobao. 
One of the -last famous brigands having his 
base in the ideal area around Jejuri was 
Umaj. Naik, a leader ot the Ramosis who 
were then robbers Umaji was hanged in 1832 
by the British. We have a beautiful account 
of his life and exploits by Captain Alexander 
Mackintosh.’ Though very factual the 
account betrays a certain nostalgic <ympatrhy 
for a brigand who must have struck Mackin- 
tosh as similar to Robin Hood. It is aiso quite 
logical that the legend of Valmiki, the robber, 
killing merchants on the old Satara Road and 
doing penance thereafter “in an ‘anthill, was 
localised in the vicinity of Jejuri. The 
Ramosis were often turned into watchmen 
and put in command of forts. This appears to 
be a mundane parallel to the asura/raksasa 
becoming a dvarafpala of Siva on the level of 
the celestials (see below.) The Ramosis still 
have a special right in the cult of Khandoba. 
They are allowed sto carry the palanquin of 
the god at the tailend during the yatras. 


Rudra shares many common features with 
Indra.3* Both are excluded from brahmanical 
sacrifice (ucchesana bhaga) Rudra shares the 
remnants of the sacrificial offerings) and 
sacral commensality.?° Both belong to the 
profane sphere of the sosiety in contradistinc- 
tion to the sacred sphere of the Brahmna. On 
the sociological level of the vedic myths 
Indra occupies the highest rank in the profane 
sphere, he is a ksatriya, and Rudra belongs to 
the lowest rank of the Sudras (or niravasita) 
as, from the point of the myths, there exists 
only one sacred caste, i.e. that of theBrahman. 
But according to the myths the sudra can be 
a king and Indra can became a niravasita. In 
the legends of the Dhangars a shepherd can 
become a king and in actual history many 
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‘sudras’ and in our case Dhangars' like e.g. 
the Holkars, rose to royal position. Sival 
Rudra assumes royal functions and communi- 
cates with all layers cf society. He is con- 
sidered purc despite this function and combi- 
nes the pure and impure. This is also recflec- 
ted by the two wives of Khandoba. In fact 
from the times of the Cankam literature, 
beginning with Murukan, all the equivalent 
gods in the Deccan have two wives. Murukan 
has a second wife Valli, who comes from the 
Kuruva hill tribe. His first wife is Teyvayanai 
who is the pure and comes from the upper 
layers of socicty. Khandaba's first 
wife is Mhalsa. from the lingayat caste 
which had once considerable influence in 
Southern Maharastra. His Second 
wife is Banai or Balubai who comes 
from the Dhangars. The Gollas in Andhra 
Prades worship Ganga in some places; else- 
where. as at Odela. to the north-east of 
Karimnager, the second wife is Ketamma who 
comes from the Gollas. The second wife of 
Mailar in Karnataka, ‘Kurutbattyavva, comes 
from the Kuruba community. There are more 
examples. Passages in the Cankam literature 
suggest that Murukan combincs ‘heaven and 
carth with his marriages. We may also say 
that the god combines the pure, the ksetram, 
the sphere of the settled and ordered socicty 


and the impure vanam. Hunting and thc 
forest also imply eroticism and ‘romance’. 
Thus the marringe with Banaiis rather a 


raksasa marriage or a gandbarva mariage. 
The marriage by capture is rather typical for 
a tribal or ksatriya, a warrior. Khandoba 
comcs to know Banai while on a bunt, accord 
ing to one version- His marriage with Malsa 
his first wife is a very tormal uffajr and is re- 
enacted cvery year at pali in tbe Satara Dt. 
Mhalsa is often depicted ina rather stern 
way as Yogcesvari, holding a sword and 
a paral. a vessel formed like a kapalg. 
wherear Banai is depicted as the Dhangar 
shephoerdess carrying a pot of milk on her 
head and a lamb in her arm- The appearance 
of the two wives is not so strongly pronounced 
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in clas<ical texts as it is in the Cankam litera- 
ture and in the folk traditions of the Deccan 
In the puranas the two opposites are merged 
in Parvati who, if Siva practises yoga, ‘docs 
the same, whereas if he wants to act sexually 
she becomes kamini, the beloved. 2 

Rudra’s association with the forest as the 
lord of the forest and trees (vananam pats 
agranyanam ati) and his contact with forest 
tribes and pastoral communities. makes him 
also the lord of the animals. This is weil 
shown on the Indus seal where the ichty- 
phallic god is surrounded by deer, tiger and 
rhinoceros. He is sometimes clad in a tiger - 
skin or in an elephant skin?2 He is the 
Pasupati which includes wild animals as well 
as domestic animals, particularly of course, 
cattle. His association with bull is early and 
actually he is sometimes represented as a bull 
or said to be the bull himself ( as in the Indus 
scal, showing a bull ? ).*? In his Ksatriya or 
royal capacity he is also associeted with the 
clephant like Murukan is.* and especially 
with the horse. The god on the horse having 
martial, protective and royal functions is 
ubiquitous in the Deccan and is especially 
associated with Khandoba and Mailar and so 
on. Thus all animals arc happily united in 
Jejuri in the living form of vahanas of the god 
and of votive figurines or actually in living 
form (c.g. two horses and a number of black 
dogs? There are nandis, elephants, horses, 


rams in stone the lcettr (offered especially to 
Banui, the Dhangar goddess and “second” 
wife of the god) etc. 


There were also (and still are some) dava- 
dassis. called AMuralis, who were dedicated to 
the temple by their parents in fulfilment of 
vows. The males dedicated or dedicating 
themselves to the service of the god are called 
Vaghyas. They carry a wand very much like a 
spear. a black woolen blanket and also a sma'l: 
bag which must be made of tiger's or deer’s 
skin and in which they carry the turmeric 
powder (bhandar) a substance said to be 
Khandoba or gold. In Karnataka. incidentally, 
the tollowers of Siva, called Gorappas. are 
dressed in black dress and black caps of bear 
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skin. The Kurubas called Kaficaviras in the 
Mailar cuit at Devaragudda are dressed in 
overcoats of black wool. This distinct feature 
ef Rudra is mentioned in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana where he appears in dark dress (V.14). 
A Vaghya is also called Khandoba’s dog: 
Devotees acting as dogs-is a very common 
feature in the Khandobg cult and in cuits 
equivalent to Khandobag. In Pali some devo- 
tevs are said to kili a sheep with their teeth 
in a doglike fashion during the jatra. though 
I have never seen it. In Devaragudda and in 
Betamcberla in the Rayalasima Kuraba devo- 
tees of Mailar and Biraffpa ( the tute ary 
deity of the Kurubas) drink milk from wooden 
bowls like dogs. Tukaram and Ramdas refer 
to the barking of the dogs of IKhandoba. ® 
Other devotees. especially at Devaragudda. 
act as horses of the god, gallopping and 
whipping themselves. In medieval memorials 
found in IK handoba temples we see the foot- 
prints of the memorials of the god, surrounded 
by the heads of rams and in some of the 
memorials heads of rams and human beings. 
We know from Kannada inscriptions and 
from the abovementioned IK rdabhiraman that 
human beings whom the Krdabhiraman calls 
Mailarvirabhatéa would commit religious 
suicide in order to be near to the god. They 
would also consider themselves the sacrificial 
animals of the god. The dcsire behind it is 
sayu7ya. the complete associotion with god. 
Thus we find a popular counterpart of the 
Pasupati philosophy and the Saiva Siddhanta- 
philosophy in the cult of Khandoba. The pasu 
are animals desiring to join Siva, the pasupati. 
Animal termini could also be used in Saivite 
Bhakti mythclogy to refer to oneself and to 
show Siva’s grace inspite of one's not deser- 
ving his grace. Thus Manikkavacakar, one 
of the greatest South-Indian Saivite Bhakti 
poets speaks in self-deprecation of himself as 
“dog-like?®. Siva is also the god who rele- 
asus from karma and bondage (Pasa) and 
filth (mala). Even the asuras at the 
distruction of Taipu-a become frec from 
their own and bondage and become Siva's 
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door guardians. iike demon Malia becomes 
the Bhaktaof khandoba. The vaghyas, and 
other devotees of KK handooa, foremost among 
them the Dhangars. carry heavy chains, 
which they are able to break in Jeiuri on 
specia: days. the Paturnima jatras and on ths 
Somvati Amarasya. on which the god 
infuses powers into his devotces. This cite 13 
also found in Karnataka wherc it can be sécn 
in Devaragudda on Dasara.” The breaking 
of the chainsis watched with great interest 
and when it breaks there is great rejoicing 
and a genera! sigh of reief amongst the 
onlookers. It seems to me there could be no 
better cxample of the coincidence of philuso- 
phy and folk religion. 


Rudra is connected with dogs as Jatcr 
Bhairava Svasva and both are conrected with 
death. The Dhangar iegends wouid say that 
the dogs had come with Banai the shepher Jess 
But other peopie would connect him with 
Bhairava. Both notions are not contradictory. 
because dogs are not only messengers of deatts, 
but also stand for eroticism and free sexuality 
outside the norma! isogamy”. That KhandolLa 
is also connected with death and the dead 
is clear from the numerous memoria! plaques. 
with names or representations of ancestors 
and of heroes (viras) who must have been in 
special favour of Khandoba. as the warrior 
god. Alrcady in the Rigveda Rudra is not 
exclusiveiy discase=—and dcath-bringing. He 
is shown to be malevolent as well as bencvol- 
ent. He bestows blessing on his worshippe:s 
(1. 114.1,2; 11.33.62, looks after the weifare of 
man and beast (1.43.6). He is a mighty helper 
and a liberal giver®. He sees that the inhabi- 
tants of the village are well-fed and tree from 
discase «1. 114. 1). These 
complcmentary to Rudras dcstructivencss,s 
malevolence and wrathfu'ness which arz 
mentioned frequently in post"Vedic iiterature. 
His destructive functions are morc and mors 


fcatures are 


delegated in the later development, e.g. in 
the Puranas, to gods like Bhairava and 
Virabhadra etc. His fearsome aspects were 


not in conformity with a view of a morc and 
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more withdrawn, philosophical Siva. Thus, 
for instance, in a pure Siva cult, served by 
Brahmans, onc would not find sacrifices of 
sheep as in Jejuri. though it is done there 
rather to Banai than to Khandoba and if meant 
for Khandoha the nived (naivdeya) is shown 
to the god from a distance. from down below 
the hill and is not brought into the temple. 
Possession is still found in the Khandoba. 
but rarely ina “pure” Siva cult. But 
Khandoba cannot be said to maliciously harm 
now-a-days an enemy as it is said of Rudra 
who can be invoked to prostrate “others” 
with his fatal shafts (11.33.14. 14) According 
to the oid Poona Gazetteer this was possible 
in the case of Mhasoba who was considered 
to be a demon rather than a god. 


Perhaps we have to sec two layers of Siva 
in the cult of Khandoba Firstly, Khandoba, 
the popular folk deity. who is perhaps 
originally identical with Malla, the demon. 
Malla jis also the term ot a wrestler and in 
Karnataka is ita Kuruba whois the chief 
wrestler of the village. In Tamil matllan 
means ‘wrestler’ or a “great, famous man’. 
Malla was also a frequent  cpithet of rulers. 
Significantiy  Khandoba, Siva. had 
received the horse from Malla after thv battle 
according to the Mallars-mahatmya*®, Ramdas 
nt first makes a distinction between Khandoba3 
and Siva and ultimately declares them to 


be one ©: 


God Khandoba is an avatar of Siva, 
And has settled on the fort (of Jejuri). 
One is on the blue borse, 

One is on the white bull. 

One puts on white ash. 

One puts on Bhandar as his ornament. 
For Ramdas they have become one, 
The difference has disappeared®®, 


1.0. 


Rudra ranks low: among ‘the gods of the 
Vedas from tbe -point of a society tending to 
social and sacral isolation. And yet he was a 
god who could bind together all communities 
whether Aryan or non-Aryan. The emphasis 
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on death and diseases was counterbalanced 
by his great healing powers which must have 
made him acceptable to all communities 
(RV 1. 43. 4). He iis the physician amongst 
the physicians. Khandoba must have been 
feared in the past, but he has great healing 
power, and much morc. su Yesvant Rao, the 
god on the outer wall of the temple of 
Khandoba, who has, as it seems. been assigned 
much of the healing function of Khandoba. 
He is especially known to menu broken legs 
and arms and receives in return the wooden 
replica of legs and arms. The Kuaibhairuv or 
Mbhbaskoba of Vir whom we have mentioned 
earlier is famous for having healed many 
discases sO that even certain prominent 
Brahmans, as the printed Caritra of the end 
of the last century says, were cured by the 
god, Like Rudra Khandoha kills cattle with 
discases®™ and also cures them : when Banai 
does not recognize Khandoba in the old and 
haggard man whois employed by ber—-a 
typical motive in the legends of the Dhangars, 
the effects of neglecting the god-he kills the 
sheep and after Banai shows remorse, he 
restores them to life? , 


Rudra’s malevolence and his character as 
a god connected with death and (kala) has it’s 
opposite in his benevolence, and bestowal of 
blessing on his worshippers and fertility on 
land, animals and human beings?!’ He is 
thv great boons-giver, varada, a term which 
appears scveral times in his praise e.g. in the 
Drona-prava 172-3. What will strike the 
visitor of Jejuri very much are the innumer- 
able light-pillars, dipmals or dispasthambhas, 
all erected in fulfilment of vows (navas), e- g. 
for the birth of a son or growth of one’s herd. 


Folk deities representing various stages 
towards Siva may still be observed in the field 
though it will become more and more 
difficult because of modern developments, 


1. For instance, we may see the memorial 
of a deceased cattleherder, a Gavli. His 
vertical stone is unhewn. The memorial 
stands at a spot were occasionally bullocks 
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drawing carts would break a leg. This led to 
the belief that the Gavli Buva has to be 
propitiated with small cattle figurines, per- 
haps he would also be able to bestow cattle 
wealth on the worshipper. Eventually the 
dead man had a formidable cattle herd in 
front of him which does not face him, but he 
follows his herd like a proper herdsman should 
do. After 20 years he acqired a temple on 
the side of the old spot and an old herostone 
(not recognized as such) heavily coated with 
sendtr was installed as his murts. 


2. On the narrow pass above the Bedsa 
caves in Miharashtra cunnecting two vaileys 
and leading through thick forest we find a 
god called Vaghoba, the ‘Father Tiger". He 
has a murti resembling a Zing. but heavily 
covered with scndsr. A trisul has been 
placed on the side of it. The god was wor- 
shipped because of the cattle which wouid be 
killed by him while passing the pass. The 
cattle figurines here face the god. Vaghesvar 
is in this way a stage closer to Siva and the 
very name suggests Siva. The ambivalence 
of Siva is evident : the tiger-god kills cattle, 
but a number of wooden arms and legs 
suggests that he also has healing powers. 


3. A temple of Mahadev on the hill of 
Shingnapur in the Satara Dt. may show a 
further stage of Siva, The temple is situated 
in traditional pastoral area. still the home of 
many Dhangars, but the temple also has late 
medieval carvings of hunting scence and it is 


said that King Sivaji used to come in this 
area for hunting. Five large stone bulls arc 
facing the god in the garbhagrha. whois 
represented by lingam and yoni. The god 
in the garbhagrha is served by Kolis (traditio- 
nal tribal) and Brahmans. 


4. A proper Siva temple woud have one 
nands facing the god and be served cxciusi- 
vely by Brahman. though the Kolis may serve 
the temple as the water carrier castw. Posses 
ssion of the devotces by the god rarely occurs. 


Enough bas been shown above to indicate 
the relationship between the Vedic Rudra, 
the classical Siva, Murukan and Khandoba. A}:l 
these gods suggest versions of a preto-Indian 
god sti!l alive in folk religion and existing 
from carliests times. This approach demands 
a combined study of :criptural rciigion whe 
ther in Sanskrit or in regional ianguages and 
intensive study of ‘ocal, regional and inter- 
regional cults and the oral traditions connected 
with them, I suggest that there is continuity 
between tribal religion, folk religion and high 
{or scriptural) religions if one wants to make 
these distinctions at all-represting “different 
levels or aspects of Hinduism’ ‘L. Dumont!. 
If this so oral traditions and oral literature is 
equally important as manuscripts and publi- 
shed texts. On the countrary well-preserved 
manuscripts may wait. because oral tradition 
and oral literature and the religious attitudes 
explaining texts arc rapidly disappearing or 
are modernised 
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The Hispanization process : traditions and methods 
in colonial change in village Philippines 


I 


Khe major purpose of this paper! is to 
apply Robert Redtfield's concepts of Great 
Tradition and Little Tradition in the 
description and analysis of Philippine 
sociocultural stability and change. Specifically 
I wili review these concepts of Great and 
Little Tradition as Redfield conceptualizes 
them; in the second part of this article. I 
will offer a brief pcrspective of preconquest 
(1. e, before Hispanic colonialism in the 
Philippines) and of the Hispanization process 
which brought about thc transplantation of 
Catholicism from Spain to her Philippine 
colony. Third, I will demonstrate briefly the 
Great-Little Tradition dynamic interaction 
in a Philippine barrio (village) through two 
pupular and significant Catholic institutions 
in the Philippines : the fpistg sa nayon (annual 
fiesta or village festival) and the mahal na 
linggo (Holy Week). 


The main rationale behind this analysis is 
that social scientists=—especially sociologists 
and anthropologists— cannot adequately study 
microunits (e. g.. a village or a tribe) without 
knowing or understanding their relationships 
to the macro-units (e. g.. a nation, or a world 
religion such as Catholicism). The macro- 
unit-micro-unit links in social change will 
help us understand not only concepts but also 
process and method in social science. As 
Milton Singer (1972 : xi) aptly explains : 

“The undertaking the 
intricate system of relationships in the 
structure of tradition for a particular 
civilization confronts a problem of method 
the part-whole dilemma. There are. in any 
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civilization. clearly differentiated groups 
which ‘carry’ variants of a common 
tradition. In India these variants are 
differentiated according to caste and class; 
religous communities; linguistic and 
religious groupings; age. sex. and family 
history; tribal, peasant, and urban levels 
of cultural development. Yet there isa 
firm conviction among most Indians and 
among many scholars of Indian civilization 
that there is an overarching unity and 
continuity of tradition in this diversity. 
The problem of methbod is not whether 
such a unity exists, but how to demonst- 
rate it in the variants. if it exists.” 


| 


Robert Redfield (1956 : 70) distinguishes a 
Great Tradition from a Little Tradition in the 
following manner 1 


“ thereis a great tradition of the 
reflective few, and there isa little 
tradition of the largely unreflective many. 
The great tradition is cultivated in schools 
or temples; the little tradition works itself 
out and keeps itself going in the lives of 
the unlettered in tbeir village communities. 
The tradition of the philosopher, theolo- 
gian. and literary man is a tradition 
consciously cultivated and handed down; 
that of the little people is for the most 
part taken for granted and not submitted 
to much scrutiny or considered refinement 
and improvement’. 


Redfietd views this dichotomy not as 
“ideal types” but aus concepts when be writes 
(Singer 1972 : 10, fn. 5) : 
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‘1 think of the two traditions not as 
ideal-types, because I cannot characterize 
them as possible but non-existent extreme 
forms of something; I think of them as 
concepts for separating out, in any old- 
established civilization with important 
orthogenetic features. the content, roles 
ani offices. media and process of one 
system that cuitivates a reflective com- 
ponent with other unreflective systems in 
local communities. It would not have 
occurred to me to refer to these concep- 
tions as ideal-types. Nor as ‘polarities. ” 


In a Cornell seminar on Redfield's conce- 


pts (R. J. Smith seminar (1956), an attempt 
was made to offer operational definitions of 
the concepts which I find usuful for my 


analysis later on u1n this article : Great 
Traditions, according to this source. embody 
“the sacred canonical written literature of 
a given people”. Each Great Tradition carries 
with it “a central core of ideas which are 
static—ideas which are inviolable—if only 
because they are specifically set down in 
written form as words from some sacred and 
absolute source of authority. Any change in 
the core involves ‘revolution’ or ‘heresy’, 
hence, the beginnings of a different Great 
Tradition or some addition to the Little 
Tradition’. One can perhaps define the Great 
Tradition as the *“...principles of the incom- 
ing religious system, the Little Tradition as 
the culture of the indigenous population’. 
Based on the definition already explained, 
Catholicism will fall under the category of a 
Great Tradition inthe Philippines: The 
Little Traditions will be the indigenous belief 
systems and practices of the Filipinos (Zamora 
1966-67). 


1 


What is the nature of preconquest religion 
in the Philippincs ? F. Landa Jocano, one of 
the Philippines’ anthropologists, describes 
this religious cimate before the coming of 
the Hispanic agents ot the Catholic Great 
Tradition (Jocano 1967 : 147) : 
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“Religion was so interwoven with the 
life of the early Filipinos that it would be 
difficult to distinguish what was social 
and what was religious in their daily 
affairs. Elaborate rituals were practiced 
in connection with planting. harvesting, 
travelling and many other economic 
pursuits. The baylans (media) performed 
all community religious ceremonies. They 
were believed to possess extraordinary 


powers’. 
Jocano claims that “Heavens and hells 
were never a part ofthe early Filipino 


religions. It was the belief of the ancicnt 
Filipinos that the dead went to one ofa 
number of skyworlds or underworlds which 
was predetermined by the cause of death. 
There, the dead continued to live in the 
samc way as upon earth”. 


Spain colonized the Philippines in 1521 
with the so-called ‘“‘discovery’’ of the country 
by Ferdinand Magellan. Several innovations 
introduced, including Catholicism 
which was effectively disseminated throughout 
Luzon, Visayas, and Mindanao. This seem- 
ingly successful transplantation from Spain 
of the Great Tradition of Catholicism in the 
Philippin:s and its adaptation to the Little 
Tradition is best explained by Phelan 
(1959 : 159) : 


were 


“*,.. The Filipinos reponded cnthusia- 
stically to the multiform appeal of Spanish 
Catholicism. Knowledgeable in the 
psychology of primitive peoples, the 
missionaries knew how to capture the 
imagination of their parishoners. Along- 
side doctrinal or official catholicism there 
also grew upa rich and varied folk 
Catholicism. The growth of these popular 
practices. Feliefs, and superstititns 
indicates how deeply the new rcligion was 
taking root in the daily lives of the 
Filipinos.” 

Catholic principles anJ tentes were syste” 
matically taught to the natives by the Spanish 
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padres (priests). The padres continuously 
preached church dogmas, an example of which 
is the 1593 Tagalog-Christian doctrine which 


embodies the following : the Pater Noster, 
the Ave Maria; the seven sacraments, the 
seven capital sins. the Credo. the Salve 


Maria, the fourteen articles of the faith, the 
fourteen works of mercy, the Ten Command- 
ments, the five commandments of the church, 
and the act of general confession (Phelan 
1959 : 57). Besides these contents of the Great 
Tradition, the Filipinos had to accept three 
sacraments : matrimony (for married couples), 
penance, and the Holy Eucharist. In order 
to obtain ‘‘a modicum of knowledge about 
the doctrine of their new religion" the natives 
were also indoctrinated with the Catechism 
(Phelan 1959 : 61). 


According to Tupas and Bennardino (1956: 
23), the effect of these measures to alter the 
Little Traditions on the psychology of the 
native Filipinos was pervasive : 


“The church provided the Filipino 
with his first contact with foreign civili- 
zation... Through this church, Coristianity 
reached into his life and gave him the 
peculiar stamp of his character, his faith, 
and his belief and traditions. Basically, he 
is what the church made him. Along with 
his new religion, he learned his first letters, 
his prayers, and his moral code. Indeed. 
it was through the church that light and 
learning dawned upon the Filipinos”. 


The diffusion and absorption of the 
elements of the Great Traditions. however, 
were never absolute. Despite tbe well-organi- 
zed and welldisciplined efforts to inculcate 
Catholicism on the part of the Spanish priests 
Filipinos persisted in their belief and practice 
Hw’ to ask permission from the spirits before 
doing certain things”. (Phelan 1959 . 74-75). 
Some of the forms and externals of the Great 
Traditions were reinterpreted in the light of 
native world view : 
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“What the Filipinos did accept with 
gusto were the more sensual and graphic 
aspects of traditional Spanish observances 
during Holy Week. candlelit processions 
of penitents dressed in hooi and gown, 
large floats depicting scenes from the 
Passion, the thick aroma of incense and 
noisy music were some of the colorful 
externals of Spanish Catholicism which 
flourished in a Philippine setting”. 


The result of this dynamic interaction 
betwcen the agents of the Great Tradition 
and the indigenous peoples who represent the 
Little Traditions was 
says: there was a 


syncretic—that is to 
happy blending of both 
traditions in form. meaning. function. and 
symbol, the outcome of which 

John Phelan calts folk catholicism. 


was what 


IV 


In this section, I shall describe two 
institutions : the festa and Holy Week. 
(Extensive quotations in this section are 
drawn Zamora 19-6-67 14-17 : 


“The pista sa nayon : An American 
anthropologist comments that the fiesta 
complex is ‘‘as typical of the Philippines as 
corn, cocounts and carabaos™" (Hart 1955 : 37). 
This phrase is fraught with meaning to the 
average Filipino family, for the tiesta is a 
theme in Philippine social life. This theme 
can be illustrated in one Central Luzon 
villag: where ‘the author lived for several 


years’ 


“Every day in the year, fiestas are being 
celebrated in some barrio, town, or city in 
th country. The fiesta brought by Catholic 
Spain to the Philippines is held in honor of 
the patron saint of a locality. The patron saint 
is the guardian of the barrio, safe guarding 
the ‘pcoples’ health, happiness, and general 
welfare. The patron is propitiated so that he 
or she will continue to shower grace and 
blessings on the barrio folk, e. g., rain for the 
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crops. a good hervest, a bountiful catch of 
fish, protection against vpidemics, etc". 


“Barrio Masampat's patron saint is Apung 
San Felipe, for whom, an annual fiesta is held 
in Mav. The preparation for the barrio fiesta 
js usually managed by a religious association. 
Religious associations have keen effective 
agents of Catholicism not only in Barrio 
Masampat but also in the country". 


“A description of the structure and function 
of this religious association gives one an idea 
of its role in village life. The association 
members come from varied segments of 
Masampat’s Catholics—men and women, young 
and old and from all sections. Different sub- 
committees (fulung) of the association are 
formed : fist pilung Paraqng misa—this unit 
takes charge of the mass. The member 
contacts the town parish priest residing in 
the poblacion or at the provincial capital. 
This pulung sees that the priests invited to 
the fiesta are taken care of. Usually a sum 
is appropriated from the association's treasury 
as a ‘holy offering’ to the priests. Second, the 
Pulung Para caring cualta—this pultung 
collects money from all Catholic famiiies in 
Masampat. Contributions range from a peso 
to a hundred pesos. depending upon the 
family’s socio economic status. Pulung 
members go from house to house, soliciting 
money for che tiesta. Third Pulung para qne 
programa at fpamanaregla—this sub- 
committee is in charge of the entertainment 
and decorations. The members hire onc or 
two orchestras for three days of festivities 
and prepare an elaborate program of folk 
dances. zarsuel@as (native opretta in rural 
areas) or baliroom dancing for the unmarried 
young people. The Pulung is also in charge 
of cleaning the chapel, decorating tbe plaza 
with bamboo arches, and the platform. 
Fourth, palung para qng famamils caring 
reyna at princesa, 1s entrusted with the 
selection of thc -traditional fitsta queen and 
ber princesses. The selection of the fiesta 
beauties is done in two ways : eitber by a 
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teal beauty contest or a popularity corttest 
based on the family’s ability to solicit money- 
votes or balotas (i. es famiiy supporters 
contribute money «for the fiesta queen’. A 
candidate who gets the most money=-votes is 
queen and the next two are her princesses’. 


““Masscs, two or three everyday for three 
days, are offered daily at the chapel. The 
visiting priest may baptize 30-40 infants 
en masses all born ‘since the last fiesta. The 
priest gives a sermon at every mass. He 
usuaily talks about the catholic doctrinc, 
the “life of Christ and its implications in 
villagers’ daily life, the life of Apung San 
Felipe, «and other Catholic saints. He also 
takes the opportunity to visit many familics 
and friends and to talk to Masampat youth, 


especially the students of catechism. The 
masses arc generaliy well-attended. The 
orchestra hired for the occasion piurades 


around the barrio. In the evening, movies, 
dances, and the zarsuelas are held art the 
main square (p/asa)...Later in the same after- 
noon the religious procession is held. Apung 
San Feiipc’s figure, properly dressed and 
decorated, is carried around the barrio by 
many male devotees of this patron saint in all 
scctions of the barrio. Masampat folk and 
many visitors from neighboring barrios join 
the procession that sometimes takes two 
hours. The orchestra plays religious numbers. 
Catholic hymns arc sung: prayers are offered, 
and candles are lighted for Apung San Felipe. 
The procession ends at about 12:00 o’ clock.” 


‘“It is apparent that many Catholic villagers 
take part in the celebration, at mass, in 
the procession, and preparatory organizational 
mcetings with the priests.” 


“There is a renewal and reinforcement 
of their faith through participation in the 
tiesta. The villgers also achicve a sense of 
psychological security in honoring their 
partron saint, an act considered necessary for 
their personal well-being.” 
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“The Mahal na Linggo. During the Mahal 
na Linggo (Holy Week), villagers, young 
and old, participate in various events under 
the auspices of the committees that originally 
take charage of the fiesta or a separate 
committee for the purposee Membership of 
the various committees. and even the 
committees themselves. may be changed. 
Three significant parts of the Holy Week 
celebration are ¢ First phase, the chanting of 
the life and death of Christ. Adult men and 
women, and even children, take turns in the 
solemn hymns for Christ. The chanting 
continues for 24 hours, every day during 
Holy Week.” 


‘*Tlhere is usually a reenactment of the 
life and times of Christ. A Committee takes 
charge of this presentation which is usually 
heid at night in the chapel or on a stage 
constructed for the purpose. Most villagers, 
cspecially adults, witness this important 
religious drama. The third most important 
event ‘of the Holy Weekis the procession 
around the barrio. The villagers turn out en 
masse with candles and lamps to join the 
procession. A huge image of Christ nailed on 
the Cross is carried by a ‘group of selected 
male devotees. The priest from the town goes 
to Masampat almost every morning to offer 
mass and communion. “In ‘all his masses, he 
never fails to deliver a sermom about the 
religious significance of the occasion, about 
Christ, and about Catholic dogma. One or 
two other priests from town and a Catholic 
lay leader and Catechism teacher accompany 
him to Masampat.” 


The above description is perhaps inadequate 
and superficial but it reveals an outline of the 
interaction of the agents of change and the 
recipients or appraisers of religious change in 
the Philippine barrio; the data reflect some 
of the ways and means by which the forces 


of Catholicism attempt to change the mind; 
and hearts of the “unlettered many” m 
Philippine villages. As I noted elsewhere 
(Zamora 1966-67) : 


‘While it is apparent that the ‘externals 
of Spanish Catholicism’ have been readil¥ 
adapted to the local setting. as evident in the 
fiesta celebration, it could also be assumed 
that the teaching of reflective and civilized 
minds appear plainly in the festivals. 
rituals, and in the ideals of the peasantry. 
in the Philippines. This is in some way: 
reflected in celebrations of the Holy Week... 
where villagers, young and old, come to know 
about Catholic dogma, about the life and 
death of Chirist, through reading and chanting 
the Passion and through the Catholic priests 
who continuously deliver sermons about 
Catholic doctrines. The priest and the 
catechism teachers...have served as effective 
agents of the Great Tradition through various 
media : festival, pulpit, or small catecheticat 
classes for village youth-” 


In conclusion, it is worth quoting Redtield 
(1956) again in his definition of a “tradition”: 


“The world ‘tradition’ connotes the act 
of handing down and what is handed down 
from one generation to another. It means bots 
process and product. A civiiization may be 
thought then. as a structure of tradition, that 
i:, as a persisting form of arrangements for 
the handing down of cultural sub tance (idea 
and its products , within a great community. 
the community of that civilization, and as 
the characteristic processes for transmitting 
it. In that local community which is and long 
has been within a civilization the intellectual 
and often the moral life...is perpetually 
incomplete...to maintain itself peasant culture 
requires continual communication to the 


NOTES 


1. The substance of this paper was discussed at the 8th World Congress of So ciology. 


Tuternational Sociological Assocjation. under the Research Committee on 
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local community of thought originating 
outside of itself.” 

Innovative 
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in social change processes (Methods and Concepts of Social Change’. Toronto, 
August 19-25, 1974. 1 am grateful to Dr. Orlando Fals-Borda (Colombia), Canada, August 
Chairman of thc Research Committec. and Dr. Raymond Apthorpe of the United 
Nations Development Program, Philippines. ‘for giving me the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the Congres. 1 thank Luci Emiey for editorial assistance and Esther Redmount 
for typing .thc final copy of the manuscript. I alone am responsihle for whatever 
weaknesses this article has. This paper heavily drew its contents and interpretations 
from Zamora 1956-67. Reprinted from The Eastern Anthropologist. V. 28. 

2. The fiesta has been the object of study by American scholars on the Philippines, 
especial!y by Donn V. Hart. Director. Centre for Southeast Asian Studies. Northern 
Illinois University. 

2. For a full discussion of the theory of themes in culture, see Zamora 1971. Themes in 
Phiiippine culture are to be explored in a future paper. To respect informant confidence, 
Jhave changed the name of the barrio to Masampat. 
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Yugoslavia’s Traditional Culture 


Wugoslavia is a socialist republic with fed- 
crative organization. It consists of six Republics 
and two autonomous provinces. It has over 
20 million inhabitants living on an area of 255, 
804 sq.km. The peoples constituting Yugoslavia 
are Serbians. Croatians, Macedonians, Slove- 
pions. Moslems, Montenegrins. They use three 
languages, to wit: Serbo Croatian, Slovenian 
and Macedonian. In addition to the South 
Slavs, there are living in Yugoslavia also other 
nationalities: Albanians. Hungarians, Italians, 
Roumanians. Czechs. Slovaks, Bulgarians 
and others, In their past, the Yugoslav peoples 
were under foreign rule for a long time; hence 
the western parts of the country were 
exposed to the radiations of the occidental 
culture and the eastern ones were subject to 
tbe influnces coming from the Orient. How- 
ever, inspite of this, they maintained the 
traditional Slav characteristics. In this paper 
we are going to set forth but the main 
features of the traditional culture of the Slav 

peoples of Yugoslavia. 


Popnlation 


The crossing of the roads of conquest on the 
turbulent soil of the Balkan Peninsula and the 
gecpoiitical factors were not the only causes of 
important human movements. In the insecure 
times of the past, one of tbe main incentives 
which urged people to quit their homeland 
and to look for more favourable and safer 
conditions of life on some other side, was the 
econimic factor. These migrations, as distine 
guished from tbe great and impetuous mass 
movements of the population, were of iess 
important propcrtions. but permanent and 
continuous. The change of natural environ- 
mznt invoives aizo a change of life habits and 
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a gradual adaptation to the soil, climate and 
other conditions. Therefore, the descent 
towards the plains did not take place at a 
bound, but there were also stages in the 
search after better habitats. The regions of 
emigration were not depopulated, because 
they lost only the surplus population. The 
perjodic demographical explosions threw this 
surplus to the places of lower pressure. 


After the World War 11 the movements 
of the population were of a some what 
different character. The migratory currents 
from one region to the other were less frequ- 
ent and reduced to the organized filling up of 
the excess of area. In this period, however, 
far more important are the migrations from 
the country to the town, brought about by 
the rapid industrial development. Around 
the industrial centres are formed large urban 
aggiomerations which attract the population 
from the neighbouring villages, but also from 
the more distant regions. As a transitional 
from towards the permanent settlement there 
appear daily migrations. The peasant goes 
every day to work in the town. until he 
definitively becomes settled down there, 
creating in this way the halved family. one 
part of which remains in the village. Without 
changing the ettinical structure of greater 
regions, this occurrence opened new and 
interesting ethnical and cultural processes. 
The migrants bring with them to the town 
the tradition from the regions they came 
from, but jin the urban melting pot they 
become assimilated and gradualiy abandon 
it. Obvious are alse the reverse effects. Daily 
migrants or tue part of the halved family, 
having settled down in town. bring to the 
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village a new and more rational way of life. 
changing the traditional one. 


Material Culture 


The traditional and modern economies were 
mutually conditioned and with a determined 
relation in the process of evolution. The 

importance of individual branches of ecnomy 
for the existence of the population, both in 
the past and at present, should be considered 
in the light of the relation between man and 
nature. In the course of the 19th and in the 
beginning of the 20th century there already 
prevailed the natural economy with a trend 
towards the economic autarky. This was favo- 
ured by the existence of the still unstratified 
large family community with the specialization 
of hands for individual economic activities. 
The peasant had to be at tlhe same time plough- 
man and cattle breeder, artisan, hunter or 
gatherer of fruits from the free nature. 
Geographical anthropogeographical and 
climatic conditions were very heterogeneous 
and they dictated the appropriation and the 
development of the productive forces of parti- 
cular regions. In the production of material 
goods the cattle breeding and agriculture 
played the principal part, whereas the profe- 
ssion such as «fruit growing: hunting and 
fishing and other served as complementary 
economic activities. The cattle breeding was 
a more suitable occupation in turbulent times 
when it was dangerous to lean on communi- 
cations, but one ought to keep off them. The 
cattle breeding was practised in mountainous 
and forest regions and the agriculture in 
fertile plains. This had repercussions also in 
the popular creativity, because each of these 
types of economy had also its cultural and 
artistic pattern. A mountaineer hasa diffe- 
rest musical thought from that of an inhabi- 
tant ot the iowlands and the stylization of che 
movements in the dancingis also different. 


In the development of the technology of 
lhusbandry it is evident that the extensive period 
lasted to the end of the last century, the time 
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of gradual transition to the intensive cultiva- 
tion of soil and rotation of crops. In the 
agriculture there can be observed the presence 
of many different terms for the same notions, 
which shows that different ethnical groups 
have kept the names and traditions brougt 
from the homeland- The cattle breeding was the 
basic branch of economy under the conditions 
of the former political instability and shunning 
of communications. There were two principal 
types of catcle breeding: grassland cattle 
breeding and stable cattle breeding. The 
organization and method of cattle breeding 
showed few differences between the ethnical 
groups; but there are obviously considerable 
differences between the villages situated in 
the plain and those in the mountainous 
regions. regardless of the origin of their 
respective populations. 


Like the evolution ot culture in general, 
the culture of habitation has gradually rea- 
Ched the present stage. The evolution of this 
cultural phenomenon can be followed on our 
soil for more than to centuries. All the cate- 
gories of dwellings can be reconstructed, from 
the most primitive shelters to the modern 
developed houuse. from the mountain settle- 
ments of the developed type to the modernly 
shaped rural and urban wholes, The normali- 
gation of conditions after the liberation 
and return to the sedentary way of life 
brought not only the functional development 
of the house and of the homestead, but also 


the use of ever richer decorative 
elements. At the same time, with the 
horizontal and vertical development, 
the interior became also richer For the 


coustruction of dwellings, nature offered the 
material of the environment in which man 
liveo. In mountainous regions. it was wood, 
in rocky ones stone and in che lowlands earth. 
The typica. house of the mountainous zone 
was the lo cabin, house built of logs 
Moravia was the house spread in the Morava 
basin and in East Serbia. Its specific decora- 
tive-tunctional elements were the porches 
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with arcades. In the region of Kosovo there 
prevailed the type of stone house with two 
storeys. It is called ‘‘knla” (tower), which is 
at the same time dwelling and stronghold 
for defence. Until the beginning of this 
century, in the region of Vojvodina houses 
were built not only of packed earth, but also 
of unbaked bricks and less frequently of the 
baked ones. Under the same roof are also the 
ecunomic buildings (stables, barns, etc.). The 
Alpine house was predominant in Slovenia 
and the stone house in Dalmatia. 


The settlements can be divided into two 
fundamental types : compact settlemants and 
scattered settlements. The latter type was 
characteristic of hilly and mountainous 
terrains, whereas the former was spread 
chiefly in the plains. In East Serbia there 
appears the type of double settlements. The 
homesteads in the villages were compara- 
tively small, for the space for dwelling and 
economic activities was organized in such a 
way as to be situated in the same building 
block. Therefore cach household has economic 
and dwelling buildings outside the village. The 
Pannonian type of the compact settlement is 
spread in the region of Vojvodina. With 
their strait streets, the villages of Vojvodina 
represent the marked type of concentrated 
settlement. The authorities cxerted an in- 
fluence on the regulation of settleinents. 


The easier available and less expensive 
industrial textiles, modern ready-made clo- 
thing and the waves of fashion gradually had 
driven back the traditional costume. Though 
it was once one of the important and noti- 
ceable cthnical characteristics, the popular 
costume is practically non-existent at 
present. It is uscd in solemn occasions only or 
somebody leaves it to be buried in it. Never- 
theless, there occur traditional cutting fa- 
shions and the use of individual clothing 
elements in the formar style, though the 
material they are made of is different. The 
costume dose not mean the clothing elements. 
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in the strict sense only, but it includes also 
the way of doing one's hair, of carrying the 
ornaments and arms. Details of the costume 
indicated the social status, age and other 
properties of its owner. The evolution of the 
costume can be traced to the middle 
ages in documents and in the works 
of figurative arts and its development 
in the course of the last two centuries 
can be documented even by the materials from 
museums. On the soil of Yugoslavia there 
appear seven basic regional stylistic types of 
costumes, Alpine, of the Adriatic littoral, 
of Central Bosnia, Dinaric, Pannonian, of the 
Central Balkans and Sop costume. 


Alimentation was one of the components 
of the material culture. It was dependent on 
the type of economy. The way of preparing 
and preserving food depended also on the 
tradition. Thus, for instance, in tbe western 
regions meat for preservation was smoked 
and in the castern on~s salted. In the western 
regions was produced the hajmak (sour 
cream). whereas in the eastern ones it was 
not, etc. 


Everything that was said so far refers to 
the rural environment and to the ancient 
tradition. After the liberation, rural popu- 
lation thronged to the towns and assumed 
there gradually economic functions and 
administration and brought with it country 
habits and rural way of life The dress of 
this new bourgeois layer was in the beginn- 
ing similar to the rural costume. 


This new fashion was called “a la Twrca’’, 
as distinguished from the faschion “a fa 
Franca" which had some European traits. 
These two styles gradually blended, resulting 
in the creation of the urban costume. The 
combination of Oriental, Luropean and tradi- 
tional elements in the towns was felt in the 
construction of buildings, in the interior, in 
the alimentation and in other cultural pheno- 
mena. From traditional dances there deve- 
loped the town dances, quieter in style and in 
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in technique. easier and adapted to 
the closed space, being deprived of the natural 
environment of village dancing grounds and 
connected with the urban costume which 
dictated also the manner of moving. The 
stratum of town dancers, created in such a 
way. was of an entirely different genrc. as 
werc also the town song and the urban 
of life in general. 


wav 


Customs 


Customs and beliefs were an important 
contents of the popular iife. Many of them 
arc the vestiges of the ancient rituals of 
which the song and the dance were an 
essential constituent part. The customs are 
unwritten laws and rules of bc-haviour in 
determined situations. The sum of all custo- 
mary proccedings can be grouped according to 
their kinds. In the first place are the customs 
which follow man's person from the birth to 
death. Then come the customs conneeted 


with the cyclic succession of seasons. Many 
others join them. 
The cycle of customs related to the birth 


begins a long time before this act already. To 
this group belong the actions aiming at the 
stimulation of fertility at the time of nuptial 
ceremonies already, which are carried on 
until the successful crowning of the matri- 
mony by a childbirth. Then there ought to 
be mentioned numerous actions and prohibi- 
tions the gravid woman is subjected to, and 
the aim of which is to secure a happy issue of 
the parturition or the child's happiness and 
prosperity in life. At the end there ought 
to be mentioned also the prophecies on the 
sex of the. future child- A series of customs 
and beliefs are rallied round the act of part- 
urition itself. If, for instance, the child is 
born with the amnion, it was considered to 
be lucky throughout its life and that it would 
be endowed with supernatural faculties. The 
women were sometimes delivered of the child 
standing or kneeling, with-a view to bringing 
the child, in the first : moments of’ its 
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independent life, in contact with the ground. 
which was believed to transmit to it cn this 
occasion the vital force of the Mother Earth. 


The customs accompany the child tiil the 
initiation. when it «nters the circle of the 
adults. These are : tbe sacral meal oat the 
birth, the initiation into the domestic 
cult: the ritual hair cropping, the 
ritual purification and other actiuns. 
The childrens’ nursery rhymes and 
cradle- songs are considered to be very archaic 
chants. The public entra.iuce into the round 
dance means that the little girl has become a 
youug woman and the boy a young man Such 
an initiation into the circlé of the adults was 
performed in most regions at the Easter time: 
The participation of girls in ritual dances had 
also the conspicuous ciements of initiation. 


Round the wedding there were grouped a 
series of customs which are in no way related 
to the institutions of the religious or civil 
matrimony. The traditional wedding ritual 
was strictly observed, whereas the religious 
or civil marriage was uf secondary importance. 
Before she wedding, the fortune-tellers 
Parctised divination in order to find out who 


the future consort is going to be and to 
make the Lhoise be sach as the 
candidate wishes it. To have an effect 


the divinations concerning the future partner 
had to be kept secret. Very interesting are 
the customs related to the parting of the bride. 
with her old domestic cult and to her intro- 
duction into the new one. On this occasion 
they danced three times round the herth and 
over the threshold, because these places were 
considered as domestic santuarie> and the resi= 
dence of ancestors. In the wedding customs, 
the mother-in law played a conspicuous part, 
because she introduced the bride into the 
new domestic cult and carried ouc the actions. 
aiming at the stimulation of fertility in the 
matrimony and bringing the bridegroom and 
the bride together.- There were many dances 
and songs performed at the time of the wedding 
ceremonies. By means of them, the pagan 
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wedding ritual could he reconstructed, at 
least partly. 


The deep-rooted belief in the life after 
death was the point of departure of many 
customs related to death, because it was belie- 
ved that the soul would have no rest unless 
all the prescribed rites had been performed. 
It was believed that the soul was the imma- 
terial part of the man’s persons, which does not 
disappear after the death, but continues to 
live in some other-imaginary world. The 
ideas of this other world were entirely 
different from the Christian ones. According 
to some older beliefs, the soul wandered for 
40 ‘days after the ‘death in this world and 
visited all the places where the deceased 
person bad gone during his or her life. They 
imagined that the other world was similar to 
this one and that the deceased person had 
there the same needs. There was a belief that 
the soul had to cross a bridge to reach the 
other world. If the late -person died without 
a candle burning over his or her head. it was 
considered a great sin, because in that case 
the deceased would have nv light in the other 
world. Thc dead body had to be washed ‘and 
dressed in the best clothes. for they thought 
that it would look thus in the other world. 
too If a young girl or a young man died, they 
were dressed in cheir wedding clothes and 
even a fictive wedding was performed, with 
music and dance, after their dcath. If somebody 
could not die witbout difficulty, he was laid 
on the ground in order that the Earth should 
takeaway the strength it had given him on 
his birth and to make him die easier. In the 
moment of the death, all the water was spilt 
and all the mirrors turned upside down lest 
the dead person be detained in the house. 
The mirror was. otherwise. considered to be 
the intermediary between this world and the 
other one. In the coffin were put the objects 
which were thought to be necessary to the 
deceased person in the other world. The 
cuntact with the dead was not interrupted 
by the act of burying. but it was kept up by 
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means of ritual funeral feasts, called daca. It 
was considered that in this way are secured 
to the dead person food, drink and other 
needs, and even music and dance. There 
existed also collective funeral feasts, holidays 
of the dead, when food and drink were 
distributed ‘‘for the soul of the deceased’ 
From such beliefs there grew upa numerous 
category of ritual dances connected with 
death and the dirges have a prominent place 
in the popular poetic creation. 


All the above quoted beliefs and customs 
are at present highly reduced or have 
completely vanished, but the ritual is still 
practised here and ‘there, though its right 
meaning is not known. 


The annual calendar cycl/e is leant on 
and connected with Christian holidays, 
though its contents 1s of pre-Christian origin. 
The joining of the ancient religion with the 
Charistian one brought the pagan-Christian 
symbiosis. by the analysis of «which. i. e. by 
removing the Christian layer, it be becomes 
possible to discover the cvcle of pre-Christian 
festivities in which singing anl dancing 
occupeid an important place. Partly or 
entirely. the saints have non-canonical 
properties and individual periods pre- 
Christian character. 


These were the periods in which ritual 
dances and songs had been performed. The 
disguised ritual processions, named Koledari, 
moved around the winter solstice, with the 
primitive aim to help the strengthening of the 
Sun's power, the rise of the new vegetation 
cycle. Kraljice and Lajarics are ritual 
processions of singing and dancing girls. The 
main aim of these spring feminine rites was 
to achieve the fertility and they contained 
also ‘some-elements of initiation. The ritual 
songs and dances of Dodole are a very rare 
practice in conjuring the rain. They ‘were not 
connected with a determined date, but were 
performed when it was necessary. Saint 
John’s ritual singing and dancing with 
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kindling the bonfires and jumping over them 
were performed at Summer solstice and it is 
a vestige of the old Slav festivity, called 
“kuhbale”. The way in which the songs and 
dances are performed in the above mentioned 
rites is entirely different from the style of 
modern songs and dances. They have remained 
preserved in such a state when these rites 
were living. Thercfore they can serve asa 
starting point of ethnomusicological 
ethnocoreological studies on 
musical and dancing heritage. 


and 


our oldest 


The celebration of most Christian saints 
in the popular calendar had a non-canonical 
contents. The customs practised at 
Christmas eve and on Christmas have many 
chthonic characteristics and the holidays 
themselves were dedicated to the cult of 
ancestors. St George's Day was essentially a 
cattle breeders’ holiday when special songs 
called “djurdjevske'"' were sung. Then there 
are different saints who protect against 
snakes, mice and other harmful animals, 
whose masters they are at the same time. 
St. John is the patron saint of relationship 
based on godfather's function, and St. Nicholas 
is the protector of sailors, fishermen and of all 
those who come into 
Numerous are also the saints which were 
believed to rule over the atmospheric 
phenomena. In the first place it is St. Elias, 
successor of the pagan thunderer. The 
explanation of the celebratian of these saints 
has passed now-a-days into the world of 
legends and an illustration of such beliefs is 
the popular song ‘‘Saints share the treasure” 
according to which they assume the properties 
of pagan deities. 


contact with water. 


The rites and customs connected with the 
celebration of holidays from the calendar 
cycle, and there are still many of them. were 
very frashly preserved up to the first decades 
of our century. The penetration of the 
instruction into the villages caused the 
irreparable disappearance 5 customs or gave 
them new content Sees 
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There are also many other customs. Sigva 
is a family festivity which lasted three days 
with numerous variants of denominations for 
each of these three days. It was celebrated 
as a memory of the ancestor-protector of a 
determined family, a clan or a property. It 
was believed that the ancestor came on these 
days to visit his posterity. On the eve of the 
slavas a sacral feast was offered to the 
members of che family and to the guests, 
with the singing of special songs. All this 
was done in order to welcome slava in the 
best possible way. It was considered that 
the ancestor stood on the host's right 
shoulder during the whole meal, exactly like 
the Slav “zaplecnt ded". Jn the Christian 
religon the protecting ancestor was 
succeeded by the Christian saint. on whose 
day in the family calender the celebration 
of slava took place. Inthe course of its 
evolution, slava lost many of its religious 
elements and became an occasion on which 
the relatives and friends met once a year. 
with reduced or no ceremonies at all. 


The village. asa sept and social 
community, had also its festivity. It was the 
collective holiday of the village when guests 
were coming frcm neighbouring or more 
distant settlements. The rite consisted in .the 
going around the village area and the singing 


of ritual songs. A meal taken in common, 


with the offering song and dance was 
obligatory. 
Work and Tradition 

In the rural life were particularly 
distinguished the customs accompanying 


individual works. Major works neither began 
ended without determined magic or 
ritual actions. When maize was earthed up. 
they trimmed the emperor maize, when 
threshing was done they adorned the pivot, 
when grapes were gathered they decorated 
the most beautiful grapevine and when 
harvesting they left 
beard. This was the name given either to the 


nor 


unharvested the Gods 
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first oc the last sheaf whose grains were 
mingled with the seeds because it was 
believed that the spirit of vegetation was in 
it. There are many customs related to 
ploughing. sowing, cattle breeding and other 
works. On all of these occasions were sung 
determined songs and after the work had 
been done, they also danced. 


Uniting of work and means was traditional- 
It could be with the commitment to return or 


without it. If somebody was unable to do 
all his work by himself, he asked for help 
from his relatives, neighbours or _ from the 


entire village. If the work invited had to be 
repaid, it was called pozajmca (loan). Solida- 
rity of the village manifested itself also in the 
unrepayable invesment of work when some 
major works allowed of no delay (vintage or 
harvest) had to be done quickly or when help 
was needed for household lacking in hands 
a widow's family.) Such a work was called 
moba (bee). In both these cases work was 
done with one's own implements and mens 
(mowing instruments, waggon. cattle.! The 
moba was called together in most cases for 
performing the harvest and other difficult 
agricultural works, but also for transporting 
building materials or constructing the house. 
Moba could take place also on holidays when 
usually no work was done. In this case working 
on a holiday was not considered a sin. The 
host had the duty to prepare food, drinks and 
musicians to all participants. The work was 
more attractive wlien accompanied by singing 
and after it was concluded, also by dancing. 
There existed also special songs which 


were 
sung with particular works. After the sea 
son of agricultural works was over, women 
invited mobas for spinning wool, husking 


maize or for other works. They were called 
sedelijke (parties) and fprela (spinning bees.) 
The participants gatherd in particular houses 
or at the crossroads by the firee The work 
progressed, accompanied by jokes and singing 
and it ended regularly in dancing. These 
gatherings for work in commen were parti- 
cularly attractive for the youth who were 
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the main participants in general, because such 
meetings gave the possibility of mutual con- 
tacts and the occasion for various amuse- 
ments through dance and music. 


Travelling by night or at a long distance 
seemed shorter when it was accompained by 


music and songs. There was also special kind 
of songs, called travellers songs. Double pipe 
was considered a traveller's instrument. 


Beliefs 


When one begins to familiarize one sclf 
with popular beliefs, he discovers a new, 
distant world, entirely strange to the modern 
man. but quite understandable and intimate 
to the village people. Beliefs are very living 
and impressive and each of them has its own 
explanation. Maintaining the old beiiefs, the 
ardent imagination ot the people creatcs also 
some new ones. 


It was already shown how the Christian 
festivities were continued on the basis of 
former pagan holidays. In addition to these 
hybrid forms, the Slav mythology presented 
also some pure forms. There are not only the 
vestiges of the past beliefs, but also entirely 
fresh and clear beliefs in individual mythic 
beings and the adoration of the Nature's 
forces. These beliefs offer a good track for 
the study of the ancient religion when it was 
at the stage of demonology. Some of the 
mythic creatures have their origin in the 
beliet in the life after death. Mythic creatures 
can uriginate from living persons (witch, 
incubus) or they acquired their mythic 
properties only after the death (vampire). 
It is believed that the vampire developed 
from the souls of evil -people who are not 
received in the other wor d. The vampires 
rise from their graves at night and molest the 
living people. Talgson is a mythic being: 
considered to originate from a man whose 
shadow had been ijmmured iii a building. 
After the death, it becomes the guardian of 
that house. In the system of demonology are 
clearly distinguished the demons of the 
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Nature and the, demons that could influence 
the human fate. The beliefs from the first 
circle are assembled round the water spirit 
which rules over the extents of water, forest 
spirits which reign in the woods. or dragons, 
believed to exert an influence on atmospheric 
phenomena and to possess the properties of 
the mythic ancestor. They are very lascivi- 
ous Fairies are mistresses of different 
domains of the Nature. Among the demons, 
wlio were believed to govern the man’s 
destiny, there are to be distinguished the 
Fates, who decide every human being’s destiny 
for the whole life at the moment of his or 
her birth. A fatal deity is also Usud He 
determined the destiny according to the day 
of birth, where as tne Fates did it at their 
own pleasure. Cuma is the personification of 
the plague and milosnice are the demons of 
the ilinesse It was believed chat mythic 
bejngs connected with the childbirth could 
harm both the child and the mother. Accord- 
ing to a popular belief, mythic beings like 
dancing and singing, in the same way as human 
beingis, but it is very dangerous for a man to 
be a witness or participant in such amuse- 
ments ot theirs. In such a case, man could be 
punished by being deprived of some of his 
bodily functions (sight, hearing, faculty of 
speech, paralysis) or by death. According to 
a belief. devil created a goat the bagpipe 
and the drum. 


Mythic prop.rties were attributed to many 
animals and plants. The horse is at the same 
time a solar and a chthonic animal. The cat 
could forecast the weather and predict the 
arrival of guests. Cuma was often imagined 
in form of a cat. The cockis the forrunner 
of the Sun. After the first crow of the cock. 
the night demons retired from this world. If 
a hen crowed like a cock, it forebuded death. 
The spider and the magpie predicted the 
guests. The appearance of the ants in the 
house Meunt death. In addition to its healing 
pvwers, the snake was b.lieved to portect 
the crops against hail and it was also attri- 
buted the role of the guardian of the house. 
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The wolf is a demonic animal. The personal 
name Vuk wolf) protected its bearer against 
the evil. Some fish, particularly the carp: 
had some mythic properties. It was believed 
that individual fish species had their emperor 
or empress. 


Among the plants, in popular superstitions, 
the best known is the garlic. It was believed 
to protect against every evil. The wormwood 
was also used as a means of protection. There 
was a belief in the non-existent weed 
‘““raskovnik”’ which was believed co open all 
the locks and to remove all the obstacles. The 
oak-tree, the filbert and the nettle are the 
thunderer’s plants, the cornel is the symbol 
of health, the walnut-tree is a chthonic 
tree and favourite meeting place of witches. 
They gathercd around it to dance. The 
hawthorn and the yew were believed tobe a 
powertul protection against the demons. Many 
other plant snecies had also mythic pr: per 
ties : sweet basil, immortelle, sambucus, fern, 
lime tree, etc. 


Whereas the beliefs arose as a consequence 
of erroneus linking of causes and effects, 
whereby they went into the domain of 
fantasy, the knowledge was founded on the 
empirical acquaintance with the Nature. 
This knowledge was applied to theuse of 
medicinal plants, to meteorology. weather 
forecast, to the determining of the cardinal 
points. cof the weather according to the 
position of heavenly bodies, as well as to 
different circumstances of the daily life. 


There are also many other beliefs. such as 
the belief in the existence of the buried 
treasure, the belief that other people's cows 
can be deprived of their milk by magic means 
or that fertility of somebody else's fields can 
be tranferred to one’s own crops, the beliefs 
in magic properties of individual numbers, 
doys. etc. 


The above enumerated beliefs have already 
almost entirely disappeared and passed into 
into the domain of folloklore, tales and 
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legends, enriching the oral tradition, folk 
songs and other forms of popular creativity. 


Folk art 


Our folk art has never been its own goal, 
nor art for art's sake. It is based on life situa- 
tions and needs having resulted from the daily 
lifc, to which the aesthetic sentiment of deter- 
mined environment gave also the artistic quali- 
ties. By the striving after the beautiful was 
enriched the function of the objects which 
were used in life, giving them thereby a new 
dimension. 


The folk art expressed itself in several ways 
and cach of its branches had its own means of 
expressions. The figurative creation revealed 
itself by the form and colour, the oral creation 
by words, from the harmonious lining up of 
tones there arose music anda rhythmical 
series of movements created the folk dance 
and the pantomime. The means of expression 
in our folk art are, consequently, form and 
colour, word, sound movement. 


The word contains the acoustic elements 
and it developed by the articulation of sounds 
by which certin notions ought to be expre- 
ssed. The faculty of speech. that characteristic 
feature which distinguishes man from animal, 
is brought to the world bv the bith. The 
speech, whose primary purpose is to make 
people understand one another, contains also 
artistic also artistic elements : stress. rhyme, 
intonation, versification. From these elements 
arose our oral creation : lyric and epic poetry, 
narratives, proverbs and many other genres. 
The intonation in speech was the basis for the 
development of folk song. which has its roots 
in the phonetic properties of our language. 
Therefore the text of a folk song exerts to 
s me extent an influence on the forming of 
thz melodv. The rhythm is that common 
property which connects text, melody and 
dance When all this is known, the poetic and 
musical gifts of Serbians could be probably 
ivoked for in the melodiousness and a coustic 
characteristics of the language. 
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The expression through thé movement is a 
plastic category. Anger, fear, erotic intima- 
tions and many other emotions can sometimes 
be more clearly expressed by movement than 
by word. The movement, as a psychophysical! 
means of expression, is particularly impor tant 
at the stages of the still undeveloped language. 
Rhythmical series of movements and thcir 
stylization gave our folk dance. These dance 
are very various and their structure is 
develoed in several directions. 


There can be no doub* that folk music a 
and folk dance are ijim:crtant ethnical 
characteristics. If one listens to the music 
or watches the dances of a determined people, 
and even if one does not know the language of 
that people. one will be able to judge whether 
these are Serbian, Russian, Hungarian or 
Roumanian songs or dances or whether they 
belong to some other nation. It is easier to 
sence than to determine closer,  becaus8 the 
sense consists of a series of subtle components 
which characterize each folk dance and folk 
music. Serbian folk songs and dances came 
into being, developed and disappeared in accor - 
dance with the characteristics of the envi on- 
ment they exist in. Each region had also its 
folkloristic specificities. In che dances and 
songs are reflected the experiences and the t ste 
of several genetically unequal generations. 
After the liberation from the Turkish rule 
there were in the country no other music and 
on other dance except the folk ones. On this 
basis there appear the first beginnings of the 
artistic creation. Folk dance and folk music, 
which are practised in rural milieus even in 
our days were a source of inspiration to many 
individual artists. Therefore the terms ‘‘folk 
dance’ and ‘‘folk music” are used cond'tio- 
nally to designate the original music and 
dance, as distingushed from the town folklore 
which originates from other sources. In the 
contact regions of cultural areas, there is an 
interesting process of mutual infuluences and 
equalizing of musicl and dancing patterns. 
Individuals songs and dances became common 
property, not only 


undcr the influence of 
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modern communications, but also as a result of 
the synthesis, :election and adoption of techni- 
cally more accessible and acsthetically more 
likeable entertainment. It is obvious that it is 
not easy to doom to oblivion the dancing and 
musical inheritance characteristic of one's 
own region and thereforc the older and the 
recent traditions live side by side with each 
other. 


The means of expression in our decorative 
folk art are in the first place form and colour. 
Wood, stones clay and other materials of 
which the objects for daily use had been 
made, yielded obediently to the skill of 
human hands which modelled on these obiccts 
a great variety of figurative reprcsentations. 
The result was the indivisible coupling and 
the solid mutual relation of the useful with 
the beautiful. To the beauty of the coloured 


products of our home industry does not 
contribute only the choice and the 
harmonious composition of colours, but the 


technology of obtaining these colours has 
also a particular charm. They did not use 
industrial colours, but much more delicate 
and steadier vegetable colours. obtained by 
the traditional process on the basis of 
different plants- In such a spectrum there 
were almost illimited possibilities of shading. 
In addition to the beautiful forms, the 
earthen vessels were often triinmed with 
plastic ornaments and sometimes also coloured, 
which gave means of figurative 
expression on the whose basic 


several 
same object 
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function is its usability. The distaffs for 
instance, whose main purpose is to fix wool 
for spinning. in most cases are aesthetically 
shaped, carved and often also coloured. It is 
difficult to find a single objects which was 
used in popular life tliat, in addition to 
functional characteristics, had no acsthetic 
Ones. 


Anonymity is one of the principal 
features of our folk art. The popular creator 
is unknown nor did he create for the sake 
of his own artistic assertion. In the treasur 7 
of cultural inheritance, the creator had ready 
models by which he took example and which 
suited the common taste- In such a creative 
process and continuity, the products of folk 
art were constantiy changing. supplementing 
and improving themseives. Tiie successful 
variants were the starting point for the new 
ones, where as those which had not been 
eccepted, disappeared and died out. 
Uninterrupted creation of variants and their 
development mark out the continuous way 
of popular creation, for they are but develop- 
ment stages. This process corroborates the 
dalectical principle according to which new 
qualities are achieved through tiny changes. 


Having arisen from the real life, our folk 
art bears truth in itself ar.d represents an art 
exempted from school conceptions or from 
the adherence to particular artistic 


movements. 
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Aboriginal Traditions in the South and South-East 
of Australia 


G. A. Grierson; in his ‘Linguistic Survey 
of Indin' (1903-1920), for understandable 
practical reasons, used the parable of thc 
prodigal son as a text to ihustrate the many 
languages and dialects of India. In terms of 
modern linguistic insight it 1s wrong to use 
such n text. alien in content, which had to be 
translated into the various dialects and 
languages. Modern socio-linguistics links 
language with its own social environment and 
therefore with its own literary tradition. 
written or oral. The aboriginal languages of 
Australis. which arc both diverse and 
numcrous, have however in the past fared 
much worse at the hands of linguists: for 
most of the langunges of South-Eastern 
Australia we do not even have the parable of 
the prodigal son. Late list century, when 
practically all these languages were still 
living, the re was a persistent popular notton 
that the aborigines barely had a language, 
but uttered ‘primitive sounds’. There were 
notable and outstanding exceptions, such as 
Thrdkeld (18310, Teichvimann and Sclurmann 
(1840. Meyer (Jt64314 Schurmann (i844), 
Taplin (:878), and Reuther (MS! who wrote 
detaticd: and to some extent gra matical 
works; but people mainly collected word-li.ts. 
The idea of presenting oral literature to any 
extent in the actual languages occurred to 
only very few. such as the missionary 
Hagenauer in 1878 (Hercus 1974). Even the 
vocabulary tended to be viewed in the light 
of English, ‘and aborigines were Ccritici,ed 
for apparently not conveying the same 
concepts as English : 
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‘They have no word for charity’ and ‘So 
far as 1 can learn they use no generic 
terms’ (Houston in Brough Smyth, 1978): 


The average intercst in oral traditions is 
shown by Curr (vol, J, 1487: 444) 


‘In addition to the foregoing phrases and 
short dialogues. Mr. Beveridge sont me 
many uthers which 1 have not thought it 
necessary to insert. Though they show 
the rude form of conversation 
prevalent in our tribtSs.....” 


well 


It was simply thought that the aborigines 
did not have anything worthwhile to talk 
about, and would not have had an expressive 
enough language anyway. Now that we all-or 
practicaliy ail*know better, it is too late for 
most otf the south cast of the contincnt. 


As wi be seen from the accompanying 
map., four main area, can be distinguished : 


1) Languages and traditions arc totally 


extinct, 


2: Only onc speaker—the most frequent 
situatiou™—or as many as five, but traditions 
almost extinct; 


3) A few speakers, but traditions impaired 
and 


4) Languages and traditions vigorous and 
intact. 


One map shows the situation in 1965, the 
other in 1978. It will be noticed that 
the area of major conservation has not 
become aeduced. This is due to increased. 
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cultural awareness. Because of this 
increased pride in traditions the situation 
in area 1} is no longer s0 much under 
threat 


But, 

There has been considerable det -rioration 
of languages and tradition: from ‘impaired’ 
(Type 3 to almost extinct. and beyond the 
point of no retu‘n ‘Type 2). Moreover. a 
large number of janguages have become 
completely extinct during this rclatively 
short interval. As the pcopie concerned acre 
mainly fringe—dwellers. cultural awarenvss 
has not piayced such a major rote. 


Nothing cain be done about a!fca 
except library work in re-aswssing and 
collating the old vocabularies and vestiges of 
other information. But with regard to the 
rest of the country, there exists for the few 
people workingin the field of Australian 
linguistics a divergence of opinion a~ to 
priorities : 


(a) should all efforts be concentrated on 
area 4, so that we can have extcunsive 
literacy programs which will mean that 
the aboriginal people wiil be able to make 
sure that their own traditions are preser- 
ved in writing as well as orally ? 


(b) should primary consideration 
be given to areas 2 and 3, where the 
situation is critical, and where the death 
of one or two elderly people will result 
in the sad extinction of traditions ? 


The aim of this paper isto show the 
importance of these areas (2? and 3) which are 
in a Critical situation. The Australian 
problems may be of interest as there are other 
areas in the world. including India, where 
there are similar, if not identical situations. 


Aboriginal oral traditions have their own 
religious and anthropological importance. as 
has been shown with clarity and conviction 
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particularly by the ~works of T.G.H. 
Strehlow. The traditions are also strongly 
tied to the country : the ancestors, in their 
wanderings, crrated the iandscap~, and it is 
the myths and chants about them that give 
meaning to all natura: features. There is, 
for instance, nothing more unrealistic than 
to tak about ‘The lost tribe of the 
Pintubis’, a- was done by cert:in 
newspapers in the sixties. The Pintubhis in 
Western Australia—and what is more cven 
those of their neighbours with whom they 
maintained relations=—knew cxact'y whore 
they were, they knew every major sandhill, 
every rocky outcrop and cvery waterho’c in 
their territory. and cxactly how the 
ancestors had fashioned thess placed. 
Without such knowledge the country is 
meaningless and empty. in is ‘dead men's 
country’ or ‘orphan country’, as is much of 
presentday south-vastern Australia. Even 
the man-made features tecome meaningless 
and some pre-hietorians are reduced to such 
explanations as ‘this stone—arrangement 
points to water’. 


The following Arabana—Wanganuru myth 
was one of a number recorded from the last 
Wanganuru (Simpson Desert) man who knew 
it and the chants associated with it. The 
Wanganuru text will be made aveilable 
elsewhere, and only an account of the myth 
will be given bere, to illustrate the strong 
links with the country. The story concerns 
‘Old Man Dudnugula'’, sometimes referred to 
as ‘the boy who grew himself up'. 


His mother’s camp was on a hill above 
‘the Cliff Waterhole’ on the Neales, a place 
called Mudlada. Her ‘camp’ is still theresa 
hollow depression in the bill. inerplicably 
devoid of any vegetation, even in a good 
season. Nearby a stone arrangement—a small 
cairn of stones—represents all her ‘rubbish 
children" ; they had turned into lizards as 
soon as they were born, and she and the 
father destroyed them and heaped them up. 
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There are various heaps of stones all over 


ther hillside : these figure in the myth as the 


old man’s cimp., of the people in the 
area. etc. When Dudnungula was 
born he appcared to te a normal 


baby and his mother ran away with him to 
save him, ail the way to her own country, 
Mt Eba, on the bo:der of Gugada country. 
She put the baby behind a bush, and he 
suddenly b.came an old man, and was sitting 
there, fanning himself with an cmu fuather. 
He asked too many questions about things, 
both socialand ritual, and uitimately stole 
the ‘bulgi’, the white hair which is part of 
ceremonies. The bulgi is still there—it is a 
twisted white stone in a swamp near Anna 
Creek. As a result he was pursued by 
curdaitchas : he married two sisters — on 
several occasions and in different pleces, Every 
time he was killed by the curdaitcha which 
caught up with him. Rocks represent the 
women wailing. He was resurrected from the 
dead by the mother-in-law whispering in his 
ear, reminding him of what he was missing. 
He arose from the dead—each time the place 
is marked by a deep mound-spring. He later 
joined a group of dancing women - again 
represented hy rocks—at the Aralgadjina 
waterhbhoie on the Macumba where there is 
also a stonc-arrangement. Through his 
excesses he succumbs in the end, he goes up 
a hill making dlittlc shelters (tsrone- 
arrangements’! for himself, and ;then dies, at 
Alalgira near Dalhousie. 


Interesting natural features as well as 
man-made stone-arrangements over a large 
area are explained by this story. But there 
is more to it than that. The myth carrie: its 
own moral with regards to ritual transgres- 
sion and excesses It is told with lively 
humour and with mimicry, as with the asking 
of questions and with the whispering: of the 
mother-in-law. The text is associated with 
the ancient chants of the women dancing. 
There is a deeper meaning in the story: which 
is found also in the only other story known 
to the present writer of a ‘boy that grew 
himself up’, the Adnjamadana story, which is 
in other respccts dissimilar a person who 
does not go through the normal stages of lifc 
is d. feated by life. 


The :ast person who could recite and sing 
this Arabarna text and fortunatcly recordeg 
it) is now dead. This is only one instance of 
the losses to aboriginal culture that would 
occur if we neglected the critical areas. The 
text is part of an oral literature that was 
richer and more diversified, and different in 
social attitudes from that of the neighbouring 
more uniform Western Desert people, who 
nuw remain in some numbers. By studying 
the languages, ‘and by preserving the oral 
literature, we must try to bring it about that 
the Arabana- Wanganuru people— and others 
on the verge of losing their identity, may 
remain more than a name on a tribal map, 
and that their country may not become ‘dcad 
men's country’ 
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“THE FOLK-CULTURE OF BRAJ REGION” 


Introduction : 


H stonieslls and culturally, Braj regions 
i. e. the land of Lord Krishna's birth and his 
early family and social life, inhabited by a 
large number of stauncly Vaishnavite devotees, 
occupies a distinct pace in the folk-culture 
divisions of India. In Hindi literature and 
poetry; Braj as a sp ‘cial dialect area of ‘ Brayj- 
blusha’ has been widely known and enjoys a 
historical signiticance in Indian society. 
Almost the whole ot the Indian culture has 
been under the influence. of Braj folk cu.ture. 


From the religious and political angles too; 
the region holds its own prominence and has 
been subject to various infiuences and changes 


in the folk -literature, foik‘poctry and foik- 
music; folk arts and crafts. etc. The region 
has becn under the influences of Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Islamic rule and ‘the foik- 


language folk-religion and folk-arts, all have 
been atfveted trom time to time which is 
confirmed by the statues available at the 
Government Museum, Mathura. The forcign 
rulers huve goneraliy been attacking U.P. 
through Mathura, hence the influences of 
Greek and Iranian arts may te sen on the 
folk-arts too in this region. Braj cu.turc in 
its distinct form is mostly observiad after 13th 
century A. D. 


1. The coverage : 


Broadly speaking, the region under 
reference, mainly includes Mathura, as the 
main city of national importance and its 


Dr. Satya Prakash Arya 


suburbs and the mofussils. It is presumed by 
the folk, to be spread over an area of 834 kosas 
(8iX2 «q. miles), hence known as the 
‘Chaurasi’. Except Mathura proper, the rest 
of this region is almost rural in character. 
Though there are numerous popular spots for 
tlie observers of the foik-cultures among the 
important centres of attraction to the folk- 
strata in this region might be included 
Vrindabana., Nandgaon. Gokul, Baldev or 
Dauji, Barsiuna. Govardnana or Girraj-ji, 
Radharam, Ramanreti. Mahuvana, Gopalpur, 
Kamvuna, etc. Vrindabana. in fact, even more 
than Mathura, is believed tu be the real 
religious and cultur.1 centre of Braj Region 
which attracts visitors from the whole of 
India, specially the Bengalis, Rajasth:nis, 
Gujaratis and Mabharashtrians, etc., coming 
for darsana of Lord Krishna's 
temples there. Almost every house or resi- 
dence there, is believed to be a temple and 
every inch of land supposed to be sacred. The 
temples contain various images of Krishna, 
hi; other associates, parallel gods and 
goddesses, and many demi-gods, etc. They 
mainly include Balrama, (Dau ji), Radha, 
other Gopis, the care-taking parents of 
Krishna, viz. Nand and Yasoda, the demon- 
king Kamsa, etc. 


various 


ii. The Topography : 


From the topographical point of view, the 
physica: fractures indicate that the region 
consists of piains, hili-sides, frequent vgnas 
(groves) or forests, grasslands as grazing 
grounds, Baboo! shrubs growing in natural 


The paper's completely based on personal field work, hence quite orginal and without 


any refcrences) 
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styles, sandv and vellow mud layers on the 
land. and the innumerable kunds (ponds), 
having water all the year round, coming from 
some permanent streams. 


In the natural vegetation. besides the 
common trces of Pecpal, Vata Bargad’, 
Asoka, ctc., the mythologicaily well-known 


Kadamba trcess known for Krishna's 
dancing and ({lutc-playing styles beneath, 
its shadow, very often grow here and 


there, blossoming with sweet-smelling flowers 
in the spring, and deserve a special mention. 
The river Yamuna, quite popularly known in 
Hindu mythology too, as one of the 
co-currents of the celestial Ganges and asa 
component of the Triveni, mainly flows 
through the region. particularly touching 
Mathura and Vrindabana. The whole of the 
distance between these two towns is covered 
by various temples near the banks of Yamuna. 


Among the birds and animals mostly known 
to the folk are the cows, bullocks, camels, 
monkeys, Neelkantha (the blue jay): peacocks, 
parrots, the hoyal and the cuckoo. The owls 
arc treated as very inauspicious and their 
very sight js avoided. The dersana of the 
Neelkantha is believed to be very fortunate 
and auspicious. The serpentlore, specially 
concerned with the scrpents, e.g. the deipi- 
gods Kaliyanaag, Shcshnaag, etc., has its 
own significance in the folk literatur of this 
Braj region. 


(iif) The food patterns : 


The food and the dress patterns in the 
region are still quite traditional, though in 
the urban and semi-urban areas of Mathura, 
there have been occurring frequent changes 
in the sphere. Since the region consists of 
good grazing-grounds has been known for 
the keeping of cows, as the mot favourite 
animal to Lord Krishna, the Go-fala (care- 
taker of the quadruped) and his company of 
the Gwal-baals (cowherds). obviously milk, 
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butter, curd and sweets, etc. find an impor- 
tant place among the food items. 


Most of the population depends upcn 
vegetation and is generally vegetarian. parti- 
cularly in view of the devotional approach. 
They take tea with large quantities of 
of sugar and milk, The dahi-boora 
(curd with sugar) is mostly served in fcasts 
and commuinty dinners, and boiled milk, 
offercd to the guests as reception in marrage 
processions. They are very much used to 
chewing betels- The adult and elderly 
women folk use Biri as the common smoking 
device. 


The use of miik is so excessive that one 
may find boiled milk supplies bulk quantities, 
available on the shops even in the odd hours 
of mid-night. Moreover«the use of Bharg 
(hemp leaves), as Shankarji-ki-booti, is very 
frequent, specially during the worship of 
Lord Shiva with whom it is closely associated, 
and con‘umed in sufficient quantities on 
festivals, partcularly Maha Shivratri, Basant 
Panchami and Holi, etc. 


{iv) The dress-styles : 


Among the usual dresses of the folk, 
although froquent changes might be observed 
in the context of modernity which have 
affucted specially the tailors and the 
goldsmiths, the original patterns are mostly 
existent. The menfolk genrally use the Paga 
(Pagri or turban’, Jhaga (loose long kurta), 
Dhoti and Dupatta«. The Paag or the oft- 
known fPhenta (saja) is tied round the head, 
and in the winter, woollen topa (covered 
cap) is mostly used by the adults and the 
elderly members. On the body they put on 
cotton bands (a sort of full mini-coat), 
coarse khands kurta, dhots or $yjama. Now 
there seems to be a shifting trend from 
woollen tofa to ordinary Gandhi cap, or even 
remaining bare-headed. In the summers: 
ordinary Aurta, dots and buanyans. etc. are 
put on. 
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The womenfolk are more particular i.e. : 
their dress, though there too are enough 
changes being observed. Their customary 
and usual dresses incuide lIahanga-orhn$’ 
dhoti-cholilahgia or kanchuki(a sort of 
brassiers.) They now frequently resort to 
sarees and their choli is usually replaced by 
blouse, thus leading to greater exposure of 
the uncovered part of the body. They often 
use pichhora (chudar) and the dufpatta, etc. 
The girls gen. .ally use chunar. specially 
during rains of the Savina. The womenfolk 
usually have a choice or preference for dark 
colours of clothes. 


Typically designed and specially prepared 
cap with the Phundanas and embroiderd 
with golden strip (zari) borders, with a 
circular cloth to cover the head, is put on by 
the children. It is tied by two cords affixed 
on two ends of the cap, They are mostlv clad 
in the yellow-shaded (pitambri) jhangulia 
and a kachhni. the long dress by which the 
child's body is not exposed. 


v. Use of ornaments : 


So far as the ornaments are concerned, the 
menfolk rarely or hardly use any other items 
except the rings in fingers though some times 
during decoration for dramatic performances 
or presenting some role or part on tke 
theatrical stages, other ornaments on different 
parts of the body, as used by Lord Krishna, is 
frequently noticed. These mainly include the 
mukut (crown) on the forehead, hundals in 
the cars hansult in the neck, kardhns in the 
waist and Aaijni or PHaseb in the feet etc. 


Among the womenfolk, of course, though 
they generally put on neck and wrist 
ornaments of silver or kaans and sometimes 
of gold too, the most commonly used include 
the Teeka or the Latkan and Binds on the 
forehead, Nath or mnakfphool in the nose, 
Kanthi in the neck, vhumki or kundals in 
the ears, Chur and Pahunchst in the wrists, 
Bajuband or Bara,in the arms, Kardhns in 
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waist, Paseb or Paijni in the ankles, and 
Bichhua in the fingers of the feet. 


vi. The social stractore 


Although the foik-estrata comprise of 
various religions, the Hindus ‘including 
Jains: and Muslims. de:erve a parttielor 
mention. Among the Hindus, almost all the 
castes exist in the region. but the prominent 
ones include particularly the dominant 
Brahmanas as the main caste, the Kshiviyas 
and somz lower castzs tco, spzcially the 
Ahirs and the Gujars, etc. 


Among the Brahmanas, the Chaturvedis 
are most often known or som:time: ever 
nick named as Mathura-ke-Chaube, 


They are famous for excessive diets and 
eating in bulk quantities. They are severally 
categorised according to their capacities 
of eating in which sometimes they establish 
even a record by mutual competitions and 
offers from the devotees serving to feed them 
from 1/2to 2} kgm. of sweets or milk- 
preparation:s- They arc mostly invited for 
accepting heaviest and ind:.gestive items of 
diet during Kanagat or Shraadh, the 
ancestor -worship ceremony. 


The Pandas on the ghats of river Yamuna, 
too are quite popular. They are believed to be 
£he conducting agents for religious rites. of their 
yajnanas (clientele) and guides to them over 
the path ‘or smoksha. On this basis, even the 
~“Panda-culture’ has developed out of their 
special dealings with the devotee yajmanas 
against whom they egxtend some-times great 
courtesy and sympathy, sometimes greediness 
and anger in their behaviour. They maintain 
records of several past generations of their 
yajmanas and often seek support or financial 
help from them. 


The other category of Hindu population 
i.e. the Kshttriyas or the fighting castes, 
include primarily the Jats and Thakurs. 
Chauhans, etc. who have played an important 
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administrative role in the political life of Braj 
region in the olden days. Since the region has 
been subject to historical transition during the 
Jainism, Buddhism and Muslim influences, 
the impact of Jainism is mostly observed 
through the old constructed and still existing 
Jain temples and the idol. of some Jain 
Tirthankardas, etc. 


of the folk are 
and trade 
Lord Krishna's 


The main occupations 
agriculture. cattle-grazing 
and commerce activities. 
association with the cows has been 
known in the history of Braj culture. 
The Ahirs. the cattle-grazing caste, mostly 
comprising of the cowherds, present a 
demonstration of the decorated calves and 
the bullocks, etc. on the occasion of 
Gofpashthmi, Kartik Suds Ashthms. as per 
Hindu calendar. Since Mathura is now an 
important transport centre, having connections 
with Western, Central and North-Eastern 
railways, the facilities for cheap and quick 
transport have very much developed the trade 
transactions at thc local as well as the 
national levels, 


Festivals and fairs : 


From the point ot view of festivals and 
fairs, almost the whole-year round is 
significant for the folk-strata. Since Lord 
Krishna is the main and the most favourite 
god (Lord Vishnu's incarnation in human 
form) to the people of this region: the complcte 
round is associated with his birth, time-to- 
time incidents, various adventures of bravery 
and in a nutshell, his total life. The festivals 
may be ciassificd according to seasons in 
two categories. 


RAINY SEASON FESTIVALS 


Krishna janmasthami : 


Lord Krishna's birth-day occupies the 
pivotal position in the whole round of the 
festivals and is vigorously celebrated through- 
out the Braj, specially at the historical Janam 
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Bhooms (birth-place) at Mathura. The eighth 
dark mid-night of tbe first half of Bhadrafad 
(as per Hindu calendar) is believed to be the 
eccasion of Krishna's birth in Mathura when 
thi Hindolas or Palnas (Krishna's cradles) 
are hung almost in all the local temples. 


The temple of Dwarhkadheesh. centrally 
situated in Mathura city,the most widely 
believed by the devotees for seeking blessings 
is the greatest attraction with a heavy and 
breathless rush in it with strong pushes of 
bhaktas for having a darsan«a (glimpse) of the 
idol of Lord Krishna. on the moment of his 
birth when his image is decorated and laid 
down in the swinging cradle. The Akashvans 
(Ali-India Radio) Mathura-Vrindabana relays 
fuil commentary of the celebrations on 
Janamashthmi's night. The folk of Gokul and 
places other than Mathura, generally celebrate 
the occasion on the next day of Krishna's 
birth when the babe was safely handed over 
to Nandrai for taking carc. 


In the wholc region thus the festival is 
celebrated for two days. On the first day, 
the devotes generally observe the fast, right 
from the morning till the mid-night. They 
mostly arrange the decorative Jhankis by 
enclosing silken sarces, etc-, and with various 
toys, other attractive and fancy items, and 
affix a bronze, glass or mud cradle with 
Krishna's idol lying in it. In the mid-night. 
when the Akashvani relays the programme, 
the Aarti by ringing of bells and conch-shells 
tshankh), etc. is performed and throughout 
the region the fast-observing devotees break 
their fast on the spot or on listening the 
Dwarkadheesh temple boradcast, by offering 
Bhog to Lord Krishna and moving his cradle, 
giving swings to it, pronouncing various 
Jaikaras rclating to his birth, mostly 
‘Vrindabana-Beharilal k$ Jai.’ Then only 
would they take ZPrasada items. viz. fruits 
and sweets, Panchamrita, etc. and distribute 
them to all the other members gathered 
around. 
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At the Janambhoomi. and other places 
too, about fiften days in advance. the 
preparations are commenced to celebrate the 
festival and the folk-theatre items like the 
Raas-Lcelas. depicting various episodes and 
incidents of Krishna's life are presented in the 
folkdramas and are enjoyed by thousands of 
visitors there. Various troupes or Raas-leela 
Mandalss present their shou's and attract 
the people and aiso receive gifts for fine 
performances. 


Ghatas of Dwarkadheesh : 


In fact. the rainy season is most favourite 
to the folk of this region when in tbe Hindu 
month of Savana (generally July-August) 
from the Haryals Teej (third day of the 
bright half) and Rakshabandhana (closing 
dav of this month) upto Janmasthasmi, the 
Hindolas are decorated here and there 
throughout the region, often Radha and 
Krishna both swinging in the Jhoolas. The 
temple of Dwarkadheesh is known for its 
special decoration, known as the ‘Ghatas' on 
several nights. The Ghata-chhana (symbolis- 
ing the clustering of clouds) is a popular 
attraction when the whole of this temple, 
all its roofs, walls, corners, pillars, etc. every- 
thing is decorated by costly clothes, sarees, 
sheets of ornamental and coloured papers and 
other beautiful items of the same colour 
everywhere. 


The purpose of the ghatas is coverning the 
whole temple, specially its main hall. in only 
one particular shade or colour, for instance, 
Kali (black) ghata Neecli (blue) ghata Peels 
(yellow) ghata, Surmas (grey) ghata, etc. 
The folk feel themselves to have reached the 
Swarge (Heavens) by the mere sight of 
these Ghatas which is a great charm and 
attraction to them for worship of Dwarka- 
dheesh's idol. as well as for recreation. The 
greatest problem is the most difficult entry to 
the temple due to heavy pushing and breath- 
less rush of the spectators and bhaktas. 
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(II) SPRING SEASON FESTIVALS 


The Spring season (passing winter and 
coming Summer) festivals of this region 
specially descrving mention, arc the Basant 
Panchmt. Vaha Shivratrs and Latha-maar 
Hols and Huranga. 


Basanot-Panchbmi : 


At Vrindabana. the ce’lebration of Basant 
Panchmi in Rangji’s and Pehariji’s temples 
and decoration of the special Basanti Kamra 
(vellowish room) in Shahji’s temp!e on this 
occasion is a great attraction to the local folk 
as well as outside visitors. The whole atmor- 
phere in the spacious varandahs and big halls 
of the temples is <een in yellowish shades 
everywhere. the Pujaris and mahdants, the 
devotces,. etc. all putting on yellow clothes 
and most of their belongings in yeilow shades. 
The Basanti room is opened only once ina 
year on this day and is decorated with extra- 
precious Jhaad-fanoos (hanging g'ass-shades) 
etc.. and a very high Rath (chariot’?, kept 
folded in a hall is brought out and taken 
round the whole of Vrindabana, with several 
idols and images ornamentally decorated in- 
side it, for the darsana of bhaktas. 


Mashasshtvaratri : 


This is the day of fast observing by 
the devotces of Lord Shiva and is cqually 
popular in this region. specially for the users 
of Bhang (the herb of Lord Shiva), who take 
pleasure in grinding its leaves, preparing 
Thandaa; (a sweet flavoured liquid stimulant) 
for distribution to all those present in the 
temples. 


Holi and Huranga: 


Though Holi again is a popular festival of 
the Hindu folk throughout the Strate, yet the 
Holi of Barsangs and the Huranga of 
Baldev js in this region are worth mentioning. 
A large number of visitors from tbe neigh- 
bouring and distant places come to enjoy 
these occasions. The dates for Holi at 
Barsana are decided beforehand and publicly 
announced of even published in the local 
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news papers. The visitors. often related or 
known ‘fo the village-folk of Barsana, occupy 
their positions on the roofs of their houses 
from where the scenes could be clearly 
visibic. 


The active participants or the demonstra- 
tors of this Holi are divided on sex basis, 
into two teams of menfolk and the women- 
folk. The peculiar feature jis that the 
participant women possess Jathis or rulers 
(sticks). often oiled or beautifully coloured 
and painted, in their hands. The women's 
team enjoys the privilege of launching an 
attack over the participating menfolk, 
whervas thc jatter try to save or defend 
themselves by sharp escapes from the women's 
attempts. 


Inspite of duv consciousness on the part of 
both the parties, if the male members sustain 
injuries or if they prove failurein cscaping 
and surrender themselves as defcated, they 
remain loser... The main condition is that thcy 
shall only avoid our cscape but won't return 
any attempt upon these ladies. The umales 
won't possess any stick or any other thing 
with them. Often they are per chancc, badly 
struck and have. therefore, to take enough 
care and precaution. There are other groups 
of participants, the neutrals, who throw away 
the Gulal (coloured dusts’ raising their 
clouds and also often sprinkle the coloured 
waters too. 


The game continues for several hours in 
tlic open fields of the village, often the proce- 
ssion thereafter passing through the streets, 
Nonv of the beaten or injured males takcs ill 
of the attempts and all enjoy in the gay and 
happy moods, with the cheer-ups from the 
sight-seers. Preparation fur this occasiun are 
arranged at least a fortnight earlier and the 
participants put on special and attractive 
dresses, with sex appeal, romantic 
approach. Their IZathis (sticks) too are well- 
maintained look attractive to the eyes too. 
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This is an {occasion of combined and unres- 
tricted enjoyment for both the males and 
females in jolly and rejoicing moods and 
represents the originality of the Braj folk- 
culture. 


At Paidev also known as Dauji) too, a 
most form of Holi, Known as Huranga, in 
which every*sort of nuisance and non-sense 
is noticed, specially in “throwing of the dusts, 
is enjoyed by gthe folk-strata. The visitors 
from outside are of course spared as guests, 
unless they themselves try to induige of their 
own accord. They also visit for Dauji’s 
darsana on Poornimg of every month.were 
Makhan-mishri Bhog is offered to Balrama. 


(111) POPULAR FAIRS 


The ‘important fairs or the region 
include the Radharans fair of Raya (Mathura) 
the Daujs fair of Hathras. The Gangaur and 
Phool duul, etc. arc particularly local and 
regional, but the Ram-Naomi after Holi and 
Dashehra after rainy season, are celebrated 
here as usual like other parts of the State, 


The Radharani : 


This fair is named after lord Krishna's 
most favourite beloved Gopika Radha. On 
her name, « big pond exists there in the unin- 
habited rural area and is ‘associated with the 
bathing place of Ra/iw. It is believed that 
once Radha, out of hur unger against Krishna 
had stayed there and since then the place 
became important for the fair. 


The -fair is held on the day of Kartika- 
Poornitma Canga Asnanag. The folk of this 
region generally prefer visiting Radliarani 
than going to bathe in the Ganges on this 
particular day. ‘Thc devotees often hold the 
pre-announced Bhandaras (community feasts) 
here on a large scale, o3 the fulfilment of 
some of their ambitions or long-felt desires. 
often the orthodox people also perform some 
rites or Sankar for their children end beg for 
various blessings. Since it is held a fortnight 
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after Diwali. the winners and lcsers, all the 
gamblers too visit this place and finally bury 
the evil game here for the whole year till the 
next Diwali. 


The Dagji fair: 


It is named after Baldaw or Baldev. the 
step-brother of lord Krishna. This fair is held 
at Hathrus on a hill-top in the khadars near 
Tehsil building on the Devo-Chhat (sixth day 
of the bright halt of Bhadon) as per Hindi 
calendar, during the rainy season. Though 
Hathras is not included in the Braj region. 
the fair depicts the Braj culture. It is mostly 
rural in character and the folk from all the 
ncarby villages of even the Braj region 
annually assemble here for worship, 
shopping and recreation. 


A very old temple of Baldauji is there, 
containing the idol of Balram, worshipped 
by a large numbr of visitors. It is a long- 
awaited attraction to the rural folk, specially 
to the ladies, for whom a separate market 
(Mcena Bazar) is created, with entry 
permissibe only to the women and children, 
during restricted hours usually upto 11.00 
P.m. Various programmes like Kavi- 
Sammelan, Sangeet-Sammelan, wrestling 
competitions (Dengal), debating contests, 
Mahila meets, etc. are the main attractions 
besides the other entertainments like circus: 
cinema, magic shows. different camps of 
rcligious propaganda, eye-relief, welfare. etc- 


The other fairs : 


The fairs like Gangaur and Phool-dol 
are often held at Devi's temples or 
Hanumana's seats, mostly in the month of 
Chaitra (just after Holi festival). As the very 
name implies, Gangaur is the Devi's Shakti 
or Parvati) image, beautifully decorated with 
flowers, dresses (devi-ka-chola), etc., during 
the Nav-ratras (Naudurga week). 


The fair of Phool-dol too is generally held 
after Holi, on any convenient dates. It is a 
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big charm to all the folk. specially the 
children, for sight-seeing where the total 
environment is ornamentally decorated bv the 
excessive use and display of various flowers. 
This is the occasion for holding mostly the 
competitions of folk-poetry, specially the 
Rasias, presentation of balladry, folk- 
theatres or Raas-Leelas, etc.. where one can 
listen to the original foik -music of this region. 
The programmes with big gatherings of 
listeners continue for the whole of nights. 


FOLK RFLIGION AND WORSHIP 
The Pands Culture : 


The folk of this region are 
orthodox Vaishnavites, and believers in 
Krishna's bhakti. The Panda-culture and 
their relationship with the devotees is well- 
known in the religious structure of this 
region. These relationships are hereditary 
and pass from generation to gencration even 
for hundreds of years. The Pandas, sociologi- 
cally speaking, can be categorised as a social 
class here, having their own sub-culture 
and routine of life. They are usually of two 
types, the Mahants of thy Gaddis in the 
temples, and the performers, of social rites’ 
for instance the Moohdan (tonsure) of the 
infants hair. Sankalpa performance and 
Achman by the Yamuna waters. obsequiel 
rites after somebody's death, etc. either near 
the banks of Yamuna. or here and there in 
Vrindabana, etc., near the temples. 


mostly 


The tormer once hold big properties in 
the form of temples and their enclosures, and 
enjoy a very luxurious life. They are 
responsible for the care and maintenance of 
temples inciuding the observance of regular 
routine of thc temples. various activities for 
idols and immages. etc. With enough of 
money and riches, often resort also to 
illicit or corrupt practicess The latter ones 
presume themselves to be the agents between 
the worshippers and their favourite gods for 
destinations likv Swargg and Moksha. They 
are sometimes very helpful too in arranging 
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the supply of the daily-needed articles and 
utensils for cooking food, the stay of their 
Jajmans (clients), providing them with lodging 
and fooding facilities, etc., for which a nomi- 
nal and often an exorbitant Dakshina (tip). 
depending upon the Jajman's capacity. is 
offered to them. Their records are sometimes 
very old correct and might even be produced 
as evidences or proofs in the law-courts 


The Bagichi colture : 


of this 
special 


Almost everywhere in the towns 
region, the Bagichi culture jis a 


feature. ‘Bagichi’ is a grove or mini-garden 
where amidst the green and fresh atmosp- 
here of trees and flower-plants or shrubs, 


etc.. generally one or two temples exist for the 
worship and bath etc. by the visitors. There 
is the provision of mostly a well or often a 
hand-pipe too for their bathing or washing 
and more often also some  sweet-sellers' shop 
closely attached. for making the prasad 
available to the devotees for offering to their 
temple-gods. Some Sadhus generaly reside 
there or occasionally stay. These Bagichis 
more often serve as the centres or destina- 
tions for the morning walkers, with provision 


of the Akharas (wrestling spots) for fhe 
youngsters taking exercise and wrestling 
practices. Sometimes for even the large- 


scale gatherings on the melas. Ramayana- 
Paath, Bhandaras Kavi-sammelans, 
Rasias or the folk-theatres (Raas-Leelas), 
etc. too they appropriately serve the purpose. 
To the elderly or adult males, ‘the visit to 
Bagichs, with kurta on their shoulders and 
bare-footed, becomes a part of their daily 
routine in the mornings and the evenings. 
The Bagichi thus serves for a religious as 
well as recreational purpose where the visitors 
resort to idle gossips. followed by their bath, 
taking the bhang-ka-gola and worshipping in 
the temple under its stimulation. 


Important temples : 


Lord 
preserver 


The main centre of worship is 
Krishna, representing Vishnu, the 
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of mankind and a second rank member of the 
Triad of Brahma, Vishnu and Mabesa. the 
devotees thus being mostly the Vaishnavites. 
The whole region is full of sacred spots for 
some reason or the other and in almost all the 
important places of the Braj region, several 
temples have been established with their 
historical and religious signiticance, specially 
from 13th century A.D. 


The religious system of Braj has not been 
adversely affected even by the Shaivism and 
Buddhism, though in Vrindabana several reli- 
gious sects are found to exist there. like the 
Vallabhacharya Sampradaai. the Nath 
Sampradaai, the Pushti Sampradaai, etc. 
In this area, the Bhakti Marg out of the tri- 
directional approach of Gyana. Bhakti and 
Aurma, is most prevalent among the folk who 
can take up ther worships in an orthodox 
style. 


Vishnu in the form of human incarnation 
as Vasudeva‘ Krishna, and in close association 
of other gods and godesses, like Govardhana, 
Indra, Yamuna. etc. indicates the deism or 
the Avtaravada with which the worship 
system and thc beliefs are closely interlinked. 
The approaches of Yoga and Bhoga. Viraga 
and Ruaga, both are found existent together. 
The whole of the sermon-series in Geeta 
(Srimad Bhagwad Gita) is based on Lord 
Krishna's practical approach to life, with 
emphasis upon Karma. Ta the Vaishnavites 
of this region, Krishna is even more ‘popular 
and favourite than Rama. His mani {old 
personality has been variously taken up by 
the Bhaktas (devotees) mostly in the sagung 
or animate form through various phases and 
incidents of his life. 


The folk are mostly used to the worship 
of the idols and images of Krishna and other 
demi-gods in various temples fon common 
festivals. The important ones from this 
point of view are the temples of Dwarka- 
dbeesh at Mathura, Rangji and Behariji at 
Vrindabana and Geeta Mandir between the 
two localities- Besides these, other big 
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temples at Matbura, as centres of -folk- 

worship include Govardha-nath, Dauji. Radha- 
Krishna. Gopinath. Gayatri Tapobhoomi, 

Shiv-Tal. and Sati Burj. etc. The devotees 

in order to cover up the whole of Mathura. 

take a Pachkosi Parikrama (about 10 miles) 

on Ekadashi. Amavasya and Poornima of the 

Hindi months. 


On the Dev-Uthani Ekadashi, just five 
days before Kartiki Asnana. when the 
devtas (gods and demi-gods) awake from the 
sleep, a complete round from Mathura upto 
Vrindabana is taken up by the folk. 
Vrindabana has been the seat of Nandjs 
after his having left Gok1w! due to the ruling 
Kansa'’s terror nnd Lord Krishna's Raas- 
Leela centre. It is again the centre of all the 
religious sects. Its Nidhivana has been the 
seat of Saint Haridas, a favourite saint of 


folk-music and ¢olk-poetry pertaining to 
Lord Krishna. It is also known for 
Chandsakhi's Kunj and Aryasamaj’s 


Gurhula, etc. 


The Hindu mythology, specially as per 
the descriptions of Bhagwat-Purana, is 
mostly believed by the folk who resort to 
morning and evening worship by Aarti 
‘burning of an incense) to the Thakur;s in 
the temples or in their houses or to the 
sacred waters of Yamuna at Mathura. Since 
there are several hillsides and ponds. the 
devotees also perform worships and offer 
prayers to these objects, as well as to several 
other fetishes, through the Keertans, 
Jaikarsy offering the Jaats, asking for the 
blessings and accepting fprasada from the 
Pandas of these places. Keertans generally 
continue to be performed all the time 
mostly throughout the day hours. Moreover, 
the system of Parikrama (taking the rounds) 
of sacred spots is also very commonly 
noticed. 


In Vrindabana, the worship at Rangji and 
Bebariji temples goes on all the time 
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throughout the day hours, though at 
Dwarkadheesh of Mathura and in several 
other temples of Vrindabana too, the bours 
of foreroon and afternoon are fixed for the 
opening of the patas (sates) of the idol- 
chambers and the darsana by the bhaktas. 
The uther sacred places of worship are the 
old temples of K aliyanaag and the Sheshnaag 
in Vrindabana. The Modern and recently 
constructed temples include mainly the Pagal 
Baba’s seven‘storeyed temple and the 
American temple under the supervision of 
Hare-Ram-Hare-Krishra Asssion where the 
westerners, mostly the young Indianised 
Americans. having dedicated their life to 
devotion, live there and perform Puja and 
Kecertans, etc. in che Hindustani style. They 
fcel they are fed up of the evils of materialism 
and have come to settle down bere in scarch 
of mental peace and final emancipation from 
the worldly worries. 


Govardhana-worship : 


The worship of Giriraj-Govardhana is 
widely believed by the Braj folk 
outside visitors. Itisa hillside town on 
Girra} mountain, sunk below the earth's 
surface, but on the outskirts of the township 
are the hbill-sides quite apparent. It is believed 
that this mountain was held up bv Lord 
Krishna on one of his fingers to serve as an 
umbrella or shadow for saving the fclk of the 
Braj against the fierce and destructive rains 
and challenge of strength by Lord Indra. 


as well as 


After Diwali. on the coming Poornimas 
of Hindi months, many devotees take the 
complete round (Govardhkana-Parikrama) of 
14 miles bare-footed continuvosly walking day 
and night. Some offer the sprinkling of miik 
drops throughout the whole way and bowing 
down at every 108 steps or so. In fact, 
Govardhana and Girraj are the same place 
now: having an important pond with a stream. 
of unbound depth inside it, known as Manast 
Ganga. and other small ponds there like 
Govind Kund, Radha‘Krishna Kund, etc. 
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The Folk believe that the heart-felt ambitions 
(manokamna) are granted as blessings by the 
Manasi Ganga toits devotees. In the 
neighbouring Gofpalfur (Jatipura) is Girrajji's 
Bhog-shila where milk 1s poured in bulk 
quantities by the devotees and functions like 
56 bhog. Annakwut (Bhandara).etc. by the 
members of Val/abha lincage are performed. 


Other religions spots : 


Almost every common spot of Braj region 
is a place of worship and their enumeration 
is rather a very difficult task- However, a 
few such very popular centres from the folk- 
worship point of view may briefly be 
mentioned here. Madhuvana is vne of the 
twelve groves, about 4 miles from Mathura 
where the Bhakta Dhruva, the son of Raja 
Uttanpata is believed to have remained in 
deep meditation. It is the place where Lord 
Krishna is believed to have performed Rass- 
Leela with the Gofpis- This place jis also 
known for the cow-grazing by Lord Krishna 
and taking of honey by Baldeva before his 
dance. The folk of Vrindabana belicve 
that during the nights none can remain alive 
or keep surviving amidst the Kadamba and 
other natural shrubs, since Lord Krishna 
still appears in his invisible form there. This 
Vana has several temples and a pond Krishna 
Kund. and is known for the seat of Valiabh 
sect People take the rounds (Parikramas) 
of Madhuvana onthe dark Ehadashi of 
Bhadrapad. 


Near Girraj-Govardhana, are the Govind 
Kund and Rudra Kund as Krishna’s ball- 
playing spots and Radbha’s Raas-Chauntra 
(platform for folk theatre), the Anmnakut 
place where Krishna used to eat curd ina 
bowl, the Apsara Kund as the place for 
Goj’t's singing and dancing. the Gulal Kund 
as Krishna's Holi-playing spot. Yashoda 
Kund for Shyam's eating of the stolen butter 
from Yashoda. and various other ponds 
nearby. 
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Among the vanas (groves). those dese- 
rving special attention are the Kajrivana 
the Kamavana and the Mahavana. The 
Kajrt Vana is of the Kadamba tr-es 
where Gopal used to graze the cows 
and play upon his favourite instrument, 
the flute. The Kama Vana is often believed 
as the actual Vrindavana of Krishna's Age, 
where the rishis and the devotees visit for 
fulfilment of ambitions, by a 14-mile 
Parikrama. The Mahavana, about 3 miles 
from Mathura, is the original residence of 
Nandrat where Vasudeva had left the infant 
Krishna after his birth at Mathura. 


Other localities iuclude mainly Nand gaon 
as the place of Brajesh Nandrai’s ( Lord 
Krishna's father’s) residence. who formerly 
lived at Gokul but due to the cruel behaviour 
of Kamsa. he shifted to Nandgaon. The spot 
is known for Nandrai’s temple containing the 
idols of Nand-Yasoda ahd Krishna- Balrama. 
Gokul, the grazing-ground of the cows, is 
known for Gokulnathji’s temple and the 
growth of the pushti sect during Aurangzeb's 
rule. Raman-‘rets near Gokul, is the sent of 
the most popular Brajbhasha poet 
Raskhaan. 


Various worships : 


The Bhog: The ‘bhog’ or offer of various 
types of food items, different preparations, 
sweets. fruits etc., inviting Lord Krishna 
Hanumanag. or any other Ishta deota 
(favourite god), often its so-called 56 vari- 
eties, is arranged by the Bhaktas. It isa 


costly item and is often resorted to 
by the well-to-do folk, specially 
on the accomplishment of any long- 


felt desire or on any other auspicious and 
fortunate occasion of happiness. In the 
routine, the individual devotees offering 
Bhog to the gods, particularly in the temple 
of Dwarkadheesh, are categorised accoding 
to the amount offered and in return are 
given prasad accordingly. 
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The Cow-worship : 


The Gau-puja is most frequently 
observable all through the region. 
The festivals like Gopashthami, (the eighth 
day of the bright half in Kartika) and 
Godhana on the next day of Diwali.both 
are indicative of the cow-worship. It is 
believed that Lord Krishna had started 
grazing cows on Gopashthami. On the Godhana 
day too. the cows are treat d as ‘dhana’ 
(wealth) and their ‘vardhana’ (multipli- 
cation) is encouraged. Gohar ( the cow-dung) 
too is treated as ‘dhana’ since it i* used for 
washing the worship-spots, f oor. walls, roof-, 
ect., of the vil'age houses, using as dry fuel 
in dung-cakes, 
crops 


On both these occasions of Gopashthami 
and Godhana days. the cows are decorated 
by various colours and designs, clad in the 
coloured hessian sheets. thir horns most’y 
oiled and a@ tilak ( a di-tinct symbol ) drawn 
on th-eir forcheads adorned by smali conch: 
shells and other ornaments. Their calves 
too accompany them in the herds. Form the 
Goshalas or Gosevasadans: they are taken 
out in procession form and their Gwalas 
(cowherds) too seem happy that day. 


or as manure in the fleld- 


The cowherds enjoy different games with 
these animals and sing folksongs wishing 
for speedy increase in their numbers. From 
the cow owners, the Gwalas seek tips and 
gifts on these days. As such, the Goshatas 
are frequently foun-1 in Mathura, Vrindabana, 
and other localities where on the religious and 
other auspicious occasions people offer enough 
charity in various forms to support or help 
the expenses of their maintenance. With the 
cow-worship, is also related the womenfolk's 
habit of taking out the first baked loaf of 
bread known as the Gau-graas for offering 
to the cows. 


Ihe Tulsi worship : 


The worship of Tulsi plant too is 


Kartik-Asnana by the ladies, specially 
from the Deo-Uthan Ekadashi, for five days 
continuously when they become quite keen to 
invite Tulsi Maharani and the plant is watered 
by them immediately after their early morning 
bath. an earthen bowl lit with a ghee-vick 
and on the placed beneath it. During the 
Navaratras or the Nav-durga woiship, and 
on the occasion of Diwali too. the plant is 
worshipped in various ways. It is believed to 
be the wife of Lord Hari and the plant is 
presumed to be auspicious and sacred, and 
contains liygienic purity, hence its leaves used 
in the Panchumrita during Satyanaraina’s 
Katha. 


Other worships : 


The other 
this region 


important worships of 
include the Lakshmi-Ganesa 
Pujan by che images of clay-toys, 
on the occasion ot Diwali by the fo’'k of 
almost all the castes. The gamblers are quite 
particular in worshipping Lakshmi Guncesa 
and sceking riches, prosperity and turtunes 
from them. The worship of Sanjhi (repre- 
senting Gauri-Parvats) and Tesu images 
during the Nav-ratras in Hindi month Asvin 
before Dasehra, in the form of mud-images 
and paper-structures, are the other peculiar 
folk-worships of the Braj region. Various other 
domestic items of the househoid are worshi- 
pped during marriages and on Deo-Uthan. 
The worship of colours on the Rang-bharni 
Ekadashi. five days fore Hol festival, is 
very important, 


also with various Dbuilefs 


based upon it. 


The Brahman-worship is resorted to by 
offer of alms to the poor persons on the 
occasion of Makar Sankranti (idth January), 
since Sudamma was the poor Brahman friend 
to Lord Krishna whom the latter had donated 
plenty of his riches. Since rice was the 
humble gift Sudama had taken to his friend 
Krishnas ‘Khichri’ (combined rice and pulses) 
mew ! gir and til sweets (Jadd1) are given to 


very commonly noticed “during :' vi eg “the Brahaninas and-the béggars. poor persons 
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etc. They are also offered return of tips 
during Rakshabandhana or on the perfor- 
mance of some social rites, auspicious or 
inauspicious, whatsoever. Several beliefs re : 
the alms given on these occassion are prevalent 
in the region. 


The worship of new sugarcane, gur. grains 
or crops. symbolise the corn worshif by the 
folk here. The Khichri-ki Jhanks is raised 
up in Vrindabana in a decorative style and 
is open for darsana by the bhahktas on the 
Makar Sankranti, when the sun touches the 
north directiou toward the end of Hindi 
monrh Pausha of beginning of the Maagha. 
The Devi‘worship during the Nav ratras in 
its various forms and the narrating of 
satyanaraina’s Brat-Katha for Thakurji's 
worship on the occasion of Poornimas (Hindi 
month-ends) too are quite frequent in almost 
all the localities of this These 
Kathas are specially held on th> Sharad 
Poornima. Kartik Poornima. Ekadashis. 
Makar Sanhranti etc. or on any fortunate 
and auspicious events like the marriages 
entry into new!y-constructad hous-‘s winning 
of any suit in law-court blessed by a son's 
birth etc. 


region. 


FOLK MUSIC 


1. The Folk Songs: 


This region, being associated closely with 
the flute-playing and dancing Krishna, 
possesses some distinct peculiarities in the 
sphere of folk-music and folk-dances. In fact, 


Braj region has been known for the Bhakti- 
Sangeet (devotional music’ and the regional 
folk mostly recite the folksongs based upon 


the couplets composed by the poets inclined 
towards Krishna's bhakts. Practically speaking 
these compositions were mainiy introduced 
by Krishna's devotees, the specially deserving 
mention being the couplets of Surdas. 
Moerabai, Chandsahki, and Babaharidas, song 
in the Dhrupad style. Moreover, the places 
like Mathura, Vrindaban, Gokul and 
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_.of being 


Govardbhana have been the centres of 
devotional music in Braj regiun. In the temples 
here, one may generally find kecertans going 
on, as the main programme. and almost the 
daily routine which represents an important 
item of the folk music 


Besides, the devotional music referred 
above, the folk-music also contains to a large 
extent the local styles of singing They mainly 
include the Rasias, the Dhola, Aalha, Lavns. 
Chaubola, Bahr-e-Tavecl, Langursa, etc. The 
most popular out of these are the Rasia and 
the languria settings which generally 
pertain to Krishna bhakts as also re: the 
romanticism, social change and various other 
current problems. The Rasias are usually 
based on Radbhba-Krishna love after, Krishna- 
Sudama, Geeta Updcesha and the various 
Leelas or the multifarious activities of Lord 
Krishna's life in his different moods, depicting 
several aspects of his per:onality and bcha- 
viour etc. For instance, a few Selected lines 
may be rcferred hereunder. 


(1) Invitation by the Gopis residing near 
the Yamuna banks to Lord Krishna for his 
visit Yamuna kinaare mero gaam, Saanvre 
adi jaiyo, ctc.) and offering him various 
incentives allurements for (Dadhi- 
mukhan cat'irg is a very commoh Rasta. 
(ii) Radha, the most beloved Gopika invites 
her lover Krisl:na to visit Barsana for playing 
Hols (Kanlia Parsane men aati jaiyo bulaas 
rays Radha Pyaari, ctc.). iii) The devotee 
womenfolk sumetimes express their Keenness 
to go to Govardhan for the Parikrama Main 
to Cobardhan kw jaaun mere deer, naas manc 
mero manta. etc.). (iv) . Lord Krishna visits 
as a tatto-marker for the blue prints on the 
bodies of the Gopis (Ban gaye Nandlal lithaar, 
ki leela gudvaas leo pyaars. etc.). (v). The 
Gopis request Krishna to spare them from 
breaking their curd and butter pitchers in 
the dark nights (Kaanha gagaria mal phore 
aisi rian andhiriya men, etc.) (vi). Afraid 
entrapped all alone. by Krishna, 


and 
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Radha complains (Iki gher lavi Madhuvan 
men, Shyam tas ne kaist thaani re, etc \. 
(v1). Braj women's hearts are attracted by 
Lord Krishna while playing upon his flute 
(Mero man mohyo fpPyaare, ‘bansi bajaai ke, 
etc. } (viii). When Krishna plays Holi in the 
Braj, the common folksong recited is, (Hori 
khel rahe Nandlal, Mathura ki kunj galin 
men, etc..) 


The Languria, Jhanji and Tesu songs 
are a sort of typical folksongs of this region 
which represent some image or idol of 
‘Shakti’ or ‘Devi’ in which the imaginary 
forms of gods and goddesses, variously 
addressed as the ‘Langurs’' and the 
‘Langurias' (males and females) are invited to 
accept the ‘Bhog’ so that other guests could 
be served and fed at any auspicious occasion. 
Jn the ‘Languria’ songs, the devotees express 
a lot of sympathy and generosity toward the 
‘langurs’ as the objects of reverence. The 
womenfolk, in their morning couplets and in 
the evening Aartis, specially invite Krishna 
for ‘darsana' and ‘bhog’. 


In addition to the usual folksongs of 
‘Savan’ and ‘Malhar, etc. also broadcast from 
the ‘Akashvani’ Matbura, the oral folklore 
of the Braj region often includes the balladry 
or the ballads (long poems) based upon 
Krishna's adventures and achievements which 
are generally recited during the Rasia 
competitions on the Phool-dol or other fairs 
after Holi- The Braj folksongs also indicate 
that they are based mostly on the myths and 
legends from the ‘Bhagwata-Purana’ and the 
‘Mahabharata’, depicting the historical 
backg: ound of the Pan ‘avas, under Krishna's 
direction and supervision for fighting aguinst 
the Kauravas. 


11. Common Instruments : 


Among the usually uscd musical i stru- 
mi: nts by the folk. may general y be included 
the Daph. Chang or Khanjri as the skin 
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instruments, taken in one hand ard beaten 
by the fingers of the other in the settings of 
particular timc-beats (‘Tali and Laya’’. The 
‘chang is quite handy and during Holi 
festival. ‘chang’ itselt or often its other 
substitute the ‘Upang’, is used during the 
group-songs. The other bigger skin instru- 
ments usually played upon in the temples 
consist of the ‘Mridang’ and ‘Pakhawaj’. 
mostly used for accompaniment during the 
‘Keertans’ and the ‘Nagara’ specially during 
the ‘Nautankis, Swaang’, or often in the 
‘Raasleelas’ too. 


Krishna's ‘bansi’ (the flute) and ‘Shehnai’ 
too, may commonly be noticed during the 
auspicious occasions like births and 
marriages, on important festivals, like ‘Sharad 
Poornimas. Mahashivratri, etc. Shyam's 
flute is known as his favourite instrument, 
seen even in the idols and statues in his various 
poses and styles- In the temples, the string 
instrument ‘Tambura (Tanpura) or often the 
Bhratra, representing Meerabai’s style, and the 
Chikara (by visiting beggars) are popularly 
used either in the ‘Keertans’ by the ‘bhaktas’, 
or by the ‘Sadhu Sanyasis’. the blind beggars 
often using the ‘Ektra’ (the single string 
instrument). The pairs of Majeera and the 
Janjh (two bronze bowls) inthe hands, 
beaten together for accompaniment in the 
‘Keertans’, and the use of iron ‘Chimta'’ for 
the echoing sounds, containing the tinklets 
(ghimghrys’, etc. is also very frequent in the 
temples. 


III. The Folk-dances : 


In this region, the folk-dances may often 
be even publicly scen du‘ ing Hou and mostly 
during ‘Kcertans’ in the temples 
males and females usually takc it up ina 
combined style and gay moods. Most often 
the women of the lower castes do not mind 
pubicly dancing cven among 
(guests) in the marriage processions. The 
folk -danccs by the ‘Hij. ss’ texnuchs and the 
‘dhoiak’ as the main 


where the 


the baratis 


bhaands, with a -mall 
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Instrument. may be seen any-where on some 
auspicious occasion. 


Since Lord Krishna used to dance along 
with his flute on his mouth. specially in the 
‘Keertans’ and religious gatherings even in 
the presence of the womenfolk, grown-up 
boys and more often thc adult males too, 
either by others’ encouragement or out of 
self-cxcitement, stand up for dancing. thus 
imitating Lord Krishna. The dances of the 
‘Bhagats’ performing the ‘Devi puian’ or ‘Jaat’ 
may also be noticed during both the 
Navratras, specially those after Holi, when 
the women are afraid mostly of the Sheetl]a 
mata’s (small-pox) terror. The ‘Bhagats’ 
are smartly dressed with big tinklets trom 
their knees to the anklets, their faces painted 
with sindoor (vermilion); etc.. and uttering 
their typical secret language, not understand- 
able to the common people. Pairs of the 
‘Jhanijh' and the ‘Tal las’, tightly fastened to 
the waist, are t e main instruments played 
upon by them during these ‘Devi’ worship 
dances by the ‘bhagats’ and the ‘bhaktas 


IV. The Folk-theatre : 


Among the folk-theatres of Braj regions 
the dramas held on the open-air stages are 
quite popular- They generally inciude the 
‘Raas-Leela, ‘swang' or naotanhs, ‘Ram Lecla’ 
‘Hecr-Ranjfha. etc. The ‘Raas-Leela is the 
most common folk-theatre staged almost 
everywhere throughout the region, but 
specially at the ‘Janam bhoomi’ of Mathura 


and on the ‘Raas-Chabutras’ of various 
temples in Vrindabana. The ‘mandalis'’ 
(troups’y specialised in the presentation of 


various ‘Leelas’ (incidunts and episodes) from 
Lord Krishna's life. as well as from the 
balladry and legendry with mvthologicai 
themes, like ‘Bhakta Prahlada’, 

Bhakti’, arrange to present these items. 


hruv- 


The Raas-Leela is mostly devotion based 
though the ‘Swang’ or Nautanks arc often 
concerned with the tals and’ fables or romantie- 
cisme The open folk-thcatre doesn't need any 
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curtains, or special setting, decoration; etc. 
The platform may be raised anywhere by 
combining several fakhats on some suitable 
spots where on one side, the ‘mandali’-members 
may s-~t their instruments like ‘Nagara’, 
‘Harmonium’. etc.. and arrange for the 
change of typical dresses, already available 
with them The folk-actors know their role 
in advance and have enough practice. Jn 
between their acting, appropriate folk-music 
items in the form of Kasias or Lavni, 
Bahr-c tavecls. etc. arc also presented. 
‘Ram-i eela’ dealing with Lord Rama's life 
and adventures. is relatively less/popular 
than the Krishna-Leela. The themes for 
‘Raas’ most often include the ‘Baal-Leela’ of 
Krishna, ‘Gend-Leela' (ball playing). 
‘Makhan-chori’ (stealing butter), ‘Gopi- 
Leela’ and ‘Cheer-Haran'" (teasing the ‘Gopis’ 
and stealing their clothes during bath), 
combating with the serpents. the demi-gods 
‘Kaliya’ and the ‘shesh-naags, fight with the 
cruel ruler Kamsa, ‘Rukmini-Mangal’ dancing 
with the ‘Gopis'., grazing the cows. or 
rendering help to his Brahman friend 
Sudama, raising Govardhana mountains, etc. 
and many others. 


THE FO .K-RECREATIONS 


Besides the Raas-Leelas (folk-thcatres), 
as the most pupular recreation to the/local 
masses, the uther means deserving mention 
may include the ‘Dangals’ (wrestling competi- 
tions), as their main attraction, and some 
other games, iike swimming and the allied 
water-entertainments, the combats of the 
quadruped animals and the birds, kite-flying, 
chess and card-playing etc. 


I. The Dangals : 


There are mostly held on occasions of 
the’ Phool‘dol or other festivals or public 
gatherings in the fairs: when a large number 
of visitors come to enjoy the wrestling 
competitions. This recreation is mostly due 
to the presence of fighting castes, like 
Thakurs and the Jats, the Brahmanas and 
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the Muslims. etc. The wrestlers are 
mostly the devotees of ‘Hanumana'’, the god 
of strength. and trained in the akharas 
(arcnas in the ‘Bagichis, who take daily 
physical exercise regularly. and by tradition 
inherit several secrets of the art from their 
Gurus of the akhara which refers to the 
‘Guru-Shishya\ oc Ustaad-Shagird (teacher- 
disciple) relationships. The disciples give due 
regard to the ‘Gurus' and obey their orders, 
irrespective of their caste or creed discrimina- 
tion, strictly following the rules of their 
Akhara. The Chaubes and Brahman ‘Pandas’ 
of Mathura are quite care-free in respect of 
their economic needs and are generally 
encouraged by the well-to-do. ‘rais or’ 
talluqedars, etc. Their wrestling is also a 
pastime affair for the youth of the Mathura 
region who believe in resorting to physical 
exercise and taking milk thercafter, as the 
main aim of life, as is indicated in the saying. 
sindgi ka ek khel; doodh pee aur dand pel. 


II Swimming: 


< 


Water-games and swimming are popular 
mostly due to the existence of river Y imuna 


and various ponds. deep ‘kunds’, etc. 
throughout the Braj region. During rains 
when water-supply jis abundant, the 


swimming competitions by the young children: 
diving trom high platforms in the flooded 
Yamuna, are usually observed. The boatrowing 
and visit by pilgrims at Mathura during 
‘Savan-Bhadon' in the typical and most 
comfortably furnished boats near ‘Vishram 
Ghat’, is a good pastime for individuals and 
families Most often, during the moonlit 
nights, the ‘Keertans’, folksongs. folk dances: 
and sometime. the aatishbazi (fire-works) 
d ‘monstrations too, are held on several 
com ined hoats of big size. leveling their 
surface widely, end attractively decorated by 
flowers and other ornamental work. The 
recreation of this type is now gradually 
losing its popularity. 
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III. Other recreations : 


The combats of quadrupeds and birds: 
etc.. is a special entertainment to the folk. 
On particular occasions, particularly during 
holidays, the wandering bulls or buffaloes are 
excited and their comhats are publicly 
arranged on the roads or in the open fields. 
But this entertainment is sometimes very 
risky since the spectators might be over-run 
by the fighting angry animals, Among the 
birds, the combats of the Teetar:Bater, and 
cocks, are enjoyed. Some interested parties 
heavily bet about the winning or the losing 
animals. The kite-flying is mostly taken up 
on the ‘Dashehra’ in the Summers in the 
Hindi month of Jaishtha. Playing of the 
chess and the cards, are other common 
entertainments for the menflok of this 
region. 


Folk arts and decoration : 


The folk-arts of the region include the 
decoration cf Krishna's Jhankis on ‘Janma- 
shthmi’. the dung-images on the ground on the 
‘Godhana’ (next day after ‘Diwali’). 
expressing and symbolising Lord Krishna as 
a cowherd in the grazing styles, artistic 
designs by  rice-paste on the floor of the 
house during the D.o-Uthan and ‘Sharad 
Poornima'. various drawings on the walls on 
‘Ahoi-Aathen’ Karva-Chauth, etc The 
most common item representing the Braj foik- 
art is the mud-and-dung image of ‘Sanjhi’ 
(often pronounced as Jhanjhi too.) It is 
drawn on a raised square platform with a 
border on all the sides. Now it is also drawn: 
at several places, on a big oil-laid utensil or 
water surface. It is decorated by affixing 
various types of tiowers in ditterent colours. 
It is an imaginery structure of a girl which 15 
worshipped mostly by the maidens during the 
‘Navratras’. 


The paintings in the rural aud semi-urban 
areas are indicative of the views and expre- 
ssions of romanticism, twisting of the o:gans 
of body. showing the silent but ave like 
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lovers and the beloveds. The folk-art of the 
womentolk in villages of Braj region mostly 
refers to the designing on ladies’ palms by 
mehandi1 paste, becoming red after an hour's 
time. The mud-toys, used en the ‘dwars’ 
(doors) or gates during marriages, the 
designing of the Satias (Swastika symbol) by 
the bua (father’s sister) on the birth of a 
babe, drawing of the ‘chowk’ by dry four, 
on the floor for some ‘puja’, etc. g nerally 
reflect the folk-art, drawings and paintings. 
The ‘Thals' of Aarts are also beautifully 
decorated for evening prayers. 

The mud-toys contain the pictures of 
‘Ganesa’, elephants: horses, ‘dwarpala’, 
‘mangal-ghats’ (auspicious pitchers’, and 
many others. The pictures of “‘*Raas leela’ 
curtains also contain mostly the Gods in their 
various postures and moods. In drawing the 
folk-paintings, the domestic items like the 
powdered turmeric, charcoal. white-rice, 
maize flour. yellow mud, brick powders, Roli’ 
and the ‘sindoor' (vermilion), etc. are 
generally used. The art of tattooing in blue- 
prints on the fore-arms is cftiun noticed as 
prevalent among the lower castes huere. The 
coarse ‘dhotis’ of womunfolk often cuntain 
rough type of the folk-prints. 


The art of sculpture too 15s frequently 
seen through the region, generally taken up 
by illiterate artisans. The wall-pa'ntings of 
the times of Aurangzeb, now left with quite 
dim impressions, are expressive of folk-art of 
this place. The statues. often found in the 
ruined remains, indicate the stone-carving 
arts of this area. The brazen. mud and paper- 
pulp toys in the form 
‘Vasudeva-bowls, etc. are scen everywhere. 
Most.y the idols in the temples of 
Vrindabina, as also in the Jain temples, are 
of bronze. with 


of various idols, 


stone or marble work on 
piilars. € g. the poses of the dancing ‘ Apsaras’, 
the lions, other animals, etc The idols 
generailv refer to Krishnabhakti posvs, 
p:avying upon the flute. flying birds, swans. 
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vegetation trees, flowers. etc. Some temples 
in Vrindabana contain very good glass work 
images and decorations. 


The decorations : 


In the fo’k-arts. various types of decora- 
tions too deserve mention. During marriages, 
some conveyances. viz. the ‘Singhasana’, 
‘Rath’ or horse (ghods) is specially decorated 
by the flower ornaments, for the riding the 
bridegroom. Sometime back, the use of ‘Zari’ 
and precious meta!-work was quite in vogue. 
The laying of the ‘Mandap’ during the 
marriages on the bride's residence, according 
to one’s capacity, is artistically decorated by 
coloured papers, banana bark and leaves, etc. 
and the ‘Vimana’ of some old person expired, 
leaving a full surviving and well-settled 
family, too is artistically prepared, mostly by 
marigold tlowers, balloons, dry-fruits, and 
other attractive items. 


The religious d‹corations in the temples 
js done to the statues or images of the gods, 
and their ‘singaar inclu es mainly the ‘mukta’ 
(crown) ‘chandrica’ (crescent moon), ‘Kalgi’, 
‘Kundal’ tear-rings). etc. Ther idols of Radha- 
Krishna, ‘Thakurji,'etc; are specially decorated 
by the costly threads like ‘Kalabattu’, pearl- 
beads, ‘salma -sitaras Rangalas’ (the flower- 
cottages) aid the ‘Savan-Hindolas’ in the 
temples, are prepared by the roses, marigold 
and jasmine flowers, etc. The ‘phool-bangalas’ 
are open from all the sides and made usually 
by the layers of hanana plant. These moot- 
buildings also provide for the doors, pillars, 
windows, projections, and the minarets too. 


FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


The folk-literature of the region might be 
divided into two main parts, viz. 
folklore and the published rural literture, 
relevant to the folk strata Here reference 
may be given to several folk-belitfs prevalent 
in the region, common practices purtaining 
to the rituals, and the noteworthy 


the oral 


puints 
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observed in the general behaviour of the 


people. 


1. The Folk-beliefs : 


The most important folk-beliefs are based 
upon the fatalistic attitude of the people and 
a strong faith in Krishna's devotion. with an 
expectation of a {iavourable return in lieu 
thereof. Sucking of the foot-thumb by a baby, 
particularly ina cradle, is believed a 
fortunate indication and supposed as if Lord 
Krishna has appeared in disguise. On the 
‘Vishrama-Ghat'’ in Mathura, when during 
the rains the river water-level rises up, the 
folk believe that the Yamuna's highest ebb 
shall rise upto touching the feet of Lord 
Krishna's idol on the high walls near the 
‘Ghat’ after which it must subside in any 
case. 


A variety of beliefs re : the auspicious or 
inauspicious sights of the people. omens and 
dreams, ctc. are prevalent. The sight of 
pitchers full of water, special y being brought 
by ladies from Yamuna or some well of 
Panghat, are auspicious whereas the 
containers seen empty are supposed to be 
inauspicious. With the sncezing. twitchirg 
of ears, eyebrows. passing cf a cat through 
one's way, the sight of a one-eyed man, etc. 
are the beliefs clos ly associated. in the 
routine folk-life. For setting off their evil 
influences, various devices, totkas (magic) or 
the use of spices, rgayi and salt, burning of 
the chillies, etc are adopted. The burnt 
bamboo-pieces from Ravana's or Kamsa's 
structures during ‘Ramleela’ or ‘Krishnaleela’, 
are safely preserved for escaping from terror 
or fear. 


The starting for some journey on the 
‘Parva' (first day of the Hindi fortnights), 
departure of sister from brother's residence 
on Wednesdays. going ଠout-of-station in 
vai ious direction on particular days, etc. is 
restricted. The use of several colours is 
avoided on specific days, e.g. blue on 
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Saturdays, white on Fridays, yellow on the 


Thursdays. and red on Tuesdays. The 
tonsorial activities, like shaving and hair- 
cutting, and often giving dirty clothes to 


washerman for washing, are avoidable on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. The women won't 
worship or go to temples during their 
menstrual periods. The sight of night-soil or 
release of human wauste in its dirtiest form. 
cr weeping person, Krishna's Mohini styles 
etc. are auspicious and the rejoicing dreams 
prove mostly unfurtunate. The morning 
dreams are believed to prove true. 


II. The general behaviour : 


Within the general behaviour, the parti- 
cularly observable items are the styles of 
giving names, addressing, abusing, etcc The 
name-giving, either to a babe, naming a shop: 
naming any locality, etc. is mostly based 
upon Lord Krishna, Braj-Behari, Radha, and 
other characters of ‘Bhagwata-Purana’ or 
referring to Krishna's achievements. On 
meeting or receiving each other. mostly they 
address by ‘Jai G. pal’ (the victury of Lord 
Krishna’, or Bansi ware ki vai, etc. The 
young ladies receive the elderly women and 
respect them by anointing the latter's legs 
from the knees to the ankles, chereafter 
embracing each other, toilowed by touching 
ot the feet of the latcer for three times. 


A very special and distinctive feature in 
the addressing styles needs to be mentioned 
in particular. The folk don’t care even for the 
children or young ladies, daughters or new 
brides, etc., present in the house, and they 
mostly resort to the sex-based styles. The 
elderly menfolk abruptly pronounce the 
abusive and vulgar phraseology, as a matter 
of habit, without maintaining any restriction 
or social distance, specially among the nearest 
kith and kin. with vocal reference to the 
insertion of penis in the sister's vagina. The 
use of this very phraseology of vuigarity 
distinguishes the Braj region from the other 
neighbouring ones. The other folk abuses 
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spoken by the womenfolk are, Karhi-khaayec: 
Bhatayt, etc... which refer to unfortunate 
occasions, or indicate special relationships. 
While betting with confidence, ‘the folk 
propose to offer milk or sweets in return, as 
compensation. For assuring the other parties, 
the oaths served include ‘Baldau’s' and 
‘Godhana's saugandhs etc. 


IIIf. Common rituals : 


The practices particularly distinct 
regarding the common rituals also scem quite 
important to be mentioned here. On the 
death, specially of an elderiy person, the 
‘Terhween’ (thirteenth-dav ceremony), is 
believed to he very significant. Inita 
community dinner on a Jarge scale has to be 
arranged, jirrespective of the means of 
financial capacity of the survivors conducting 
the function, and all ths participants treat 
the items of such dinner us ‘prasada’ (the 
remains) left by the deceased for distribution. 
On such deaths, rejoicings are held, the bier 
of the deceased is decoratcd as a heautiful 
structure (‘Vimana’), a plane taking the 
expired to the ‘Swarga’ (Heaven). The dead 
body is finally disposed of mostly on the 
Yamuna's banks, even by the poor folk. 
During the local shifting of the dead body, 
the grandsons and other persons. while wal- 
king on foot, pay respects to tlhe deceased on 
such occisions by extending the Dandvat 
(repeatedly lying or the road and getting up. 
at regular intervals of some steps), 
throughout the way. 


On the occasion of birth, the, the Chhathi- 
pujan (on sixth day), andthe ‘Anna- 
prashana’ (testing the food-grain preparation 
for the first time by the baby}, the 
ceremonies are mostly celebrated by inviting 
relatives and friends. etc. to dinners and 
feasts. The ‘Badhaai' folk-songs, referring to 
Lord Kri:hnu's birth, by the so-believed 
mother Yasoda ‘‘Jasodaji ne jaaye Shyam 
Nandlala,’ etc.) at Nandgaon, and various 
kiessings to the babe, and the new mother, 
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are mostly recited. The nearest relations, 
specially the babe's bua (father’s sister) and 
‘Chacha’ (father's younger brother), or the 
new mother’s ‘nanad’ (husband's sister) and 
the ‘devar’ (husband's younger brother) 
play an important role. 


On the occasions like entry into a newly* 
constructed residence, or on marriages of 
male members, the ‘Kuan-pujan or visiting 
some groves, is taken up. After the daughter's 


marriage, her parents go take bath asa 
relieving dip in the holy Ganges or the 
Yamuna. On the death or husband, the 


widowed wife has to go several ordeals and 
her bangles (from the wrists) and the bichhua 
rings from the fcet-fingers) are 
removed, treating her as an unfortunate lady, 
deprived now of her ‘suhaag’ or ‘singaar' and 
she won't but henceforth, the ‘sindoor’ on 
her head. 


(silver 


For seeking some boon or to be blessed by 
a son's birth, etc., the ladies specially take a 
vow by offering the ‘Jaat’ or ‘Pujan’ of the 
‘Devi’, or by raising small sand-bund (mend 
bandhna) hear Yamuna banks, or tying a knot 
inthe grasses which they reopen on the 
fulfilment of their desires. They also feed the 
Kany'a- Barua (boys and girls, generally 
below 12 years age-group), mostly during the 
Durga-Aathen of the ‘Navratras. On the 
‘Rakshabandhana'’, the sons-in-law’ specially 
in case of the newly-married oncSs visit their 
in-laws’ residences, for the purpose of Boora- 
khaane (eating the powdered sugar) which is 
a distinct custom in the festivals of the year. 
On this occasion, they are offered to eat boora 
with curd. and on their departure back; are 
presented with various gifts, etc., as a token 
of affection, including even the costly items, 
depending upon the in-laws’ capacity. 


IV. The popular folklore : 


The folksongs of the region generally 
include the usual routine-couplets, repeatedly 
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sung by the womenfolk, or the songs pertai- 
ning to various festivals, seasons. specially of 
the Asnana (bath):ih the'Winters, 
songs of ‘Savana’ (rains). Jhanghi and Test, 
Hori and Rasid, etc. The’ worship and 
‘Keertan’ songs, specially the poetic composi- 
tions of Surdas, ‘Meetabaai, Chandsakhi, 
etc., inviting Krishna or other gods and 
goddesses. are quite popular and’ may ‘be 
frequently listened. Apart from them, there 
is also a big stock of the Braj folksongs 
pertaining to romanticism and the varied non- 
‘sense. The folk-tales and legendry «the riddles 
and rhytme all aré ‘based ‘mostly on the 
episodes and incidents from Krishna’s 
childhood life and thereafter his various 
‘leelas’ (adventures). his combats with the 


demons: or those concerning other ‘Bhakti’ 


affairs, etc. 


Conclusion : 


Several major tendencies,. leading the Braj 
folk toward the Socio-cultural change, are 
observable which indicate a shift from the 
traditionalism to modernity, due to Mathuras' 


growth and development as 4 


military base, 
and the Government of _ fndia’ s. Oil Refinery 
:recently established, 


educational expansion, 
etc But inspite of all these changing _ trends 
the basic or fundamental charateristics. of 
Braj-folkculture are,,stil] deeply, mixed with 
.the blopd-yveins ,of the folk-strata,. here, and 


het it oud CE 
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from a big preserved stock in original, in the 
interior parts of the region. The Braj culture 
is mostly emotional and exciting and not sO 
much based on intellectualism. Throughout 
the region, the folk-arts, paintings, drawings, 
idols, stone-carvings, etc. 


indicate the 
stability of Braj-folkculturc. 


Vrindabana, as the centre of concentrated 
Braj folk-culture, in its crude and 
original from. is supposed to be the suitable 
place for the elderly persons to settle down 
and pass their retired lives of the oldage. Here 
the millionaices and the industrial magnets of 
the country, like the Birlas and Modis, saints 
like kali-kamli-wale-Baba, and the organisa- 
tions like Ram-krishna Mission, etc., all have 


most 


‘established their ‘Ashramas, for facilitating 


the xx stay of visitors, guests and retired 
peuple The tendencies of closeness and smooth 
mutual dealings between the male and the 
femal folk in their various routine-life 
‘activities, without much distance-restrictions 
refer to the unity in the 


diversities of 
different social groups. 


In fact. the whole of Braj culture js the 
_culture of the folk or the common mastes 
theniselves. To conclude, it may certainly be 
generaliscd that Braj region provides a vast 


. store house for the explorers and the resear- 


chersin’ the arcas of 


folklores. 


folk-culture and 
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Impact of Contemporary Oriya Civilisation on the Dress Pattern of Parja 
Kondhs and Dongria Kondhs of Niyampgiri Region (Orissa) 


This study was undertaken in two cate- 
gories of villages in the Niyamgiri region of 
Koraput district. Orissa. Chatikana is the 
central business place of this area. The 
Waltair-Raipur rail line passes via this place, 
(Bisamcuttack Rly. Stn). The Parja kondh 
villages (category-1) are situated within 3km. 


Cat. 1 No. of Families 
1. Mundapai ... 77 
2. Badagutiguda... — 
3. Sanagutiguda... — 
4. Patraguda... — 
CAT. II 
1. Kurli... 69 
2. Khambesi... 


Dr. Prasanta Mahapatra 


radius of Chatikana. Thc Dongria kondh 

villages are situated uphill Niyamgiri about 

10km. to l2km. from Chatikana, (category-2). 
Thus. the Parja Kondhbs being much nearer 

to Chattikana, the amount of social interaction 
with the local Oriya culture, is more than 

that of the Dongria kondhs. Following is the’ 
list of villages studied in each category. 


Distance No. of 
From Chatikana Literate 

2km. 5. 

3km. 4. 

2km. zo 

Z5km. 2. 
10km. 0. 
l2km. 1. 


The Dongria kondhs pract ce cultivation 
of forest land where as the Parja Kondlhs 
depend both on plain land cultivation und 
the forest products. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


(1) Efect of the amount of social interact- 
ion with Oriya population on the dress 
pattern of kondbs, 


(2) The different factors operating over 

the dressing habits of kondhs. 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Two categories of villages were selected 
containing the kondh tribe who are of the 
same ethnic group. Hence the dugree of moti- 
vation of accepting the dress pattern in out- 
side population remains constant for both the 
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categorivs. One village (Mondapai) from cat. 1 
and two villages from cat. II were studied 
familywisc. The family heads were asked 
about the clothing of their family members 
and washing methods. From among the other 
three villages in cat. I forty inventories were 
filled up by asking questions individu.ly 
regarding their own dress. and washing 
methods. 


DESCRIPTION OF TERMS 
Lenguti : 
A narrow piece of cloth (fkodi) of 1” 
‘breadth and 16” length wraped round 
and round the waist for about 6” breadth. 


One end passes through perineum and is 
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fastened behind, the end hanging for about 
6. The other end hangs in front about 10 


“to 12''. Both ends are uwsaly embroidered. 
‘Color-white. 
Dhoti : 


A cloth of 3° wide and 12" to 15° long. It is 
fastened around waist. One end passes betwecn 
the thighs and is fastened to hack with four 
to five plaits. The other end fastened to front 
with four to five nleats. The lower end hangs 
till below knee. Color-white. 


Lungi : 


A piece of printed or cheque cloth of 
different colours 3' wide and 4' long. Uper 
border fastened to waist with one end having 
two to three pleats in front. The lower border 
is brought upside and fastened at waist. It 
covers till above knee level. 


Two/three piece Female wear ; Onel/two 
pieces of cloth one feetwide 2'—21/2' long 
tied arround the waist. Another piece 3' iong 
one end ot which is suspended from neck by 
means of a knot. The other end is fastened to 
waist covering the breasts. 


Sarces ; 


A cloth 3' wide and 10’ to 15’ long of 
varriable colours and prints. The saree can be 
worn in many ways. Normal Oriya fashion 
of wearing is : fastened from waist till below 
ankle with pleats in front; the othcr end of 
the saree is fastened over the shoulder, 
covering the breasts and back. This saree is 
worn over an under garment (‘Saya’) which 
is fastcned from waist till above knce. The 
breasts are suported by a bracier and blouse. 
The tribals studied do not use ‘Saya’, bracier 
or blouse. They wear the saree only, in a 
different manner than that of the oriya 
ladies. Their mode of wearing the saree 
aproximatcs the two/thrce pieces garb style 
(fig. 1 & 2). 
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(Fig. 1—T wo/threc pices garb worn by 
an old lady from a village of cart 11) 


. CZ 
i € 


(Fig. 2— Saree worn by an old ladv from 
a village of cat. 1. (above knee saree) 


Some wear it from waist to above knee 
the other end being fastened around the neck, 
covering the breast; the back remains naked. 
This we may acall as ‘above knce saree’. 
Similarly when the sarée hangs below knee 
we call them ‘below knce saree’ ‘at knee 
sarec’, ‘above ankle saree’, and ‘below ankle 
saree’, It is to be noted that the below ankic 
saree with pleats in front and under garment 
is the most developed oriya female dress. 
However variations in this pattern occur 
among oriya females of different socio-econo- 
mic and educational status. 


All tribal women wear lenguti (our of 


small piece of cloth) as under wear during 
theic monthly periods. 
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Dats Analysis © 


4 able J & 3 show the normal garb of both Parja (cat. 1) and Dongria (cat. ID Kondhs. 


TABLE- 2 
(Malc garments of cat. I & II 


Description 


No. of pers>ns 


No. of persons 


in cat. I. in cat. II. 

pee icp Ou ar er RE 

LL cngut) ONiYes କଡ଼ J2 94 
2. Lenguti/Lung! 0 2 
5. Lenguti/Dhoti 5 0 
4 DPhoti... 65 0 
S Dhoni/i.ungi 12 0 
6 Lungi 1 10 0 
7 Fu’ mnt 1 1 
8 Biack shirt 0 1 
9. Cu ooured shirts 19 I 6 

OD Cer re ee 

Tota: No. of persons 05 97 


TABLE 3 
(Female garments of cat. 1 & 11) 


onan amen earpiece pete AAPA paper eter 


No, of persons 


Description 


No. of persons 


in cat. 1. in cat ii. 
el 
1. Twoithree piece garb 0 101 
2 Below knee saree ର 0 5 
3 Above ankie saree 142 nN 
Total No. of famales 142 106 


Tahie—2 shows that 96 males (98.9°,) of 
category 11 wear lenguti only or lenguti and 
iungi- Whereas only 12 males (11.7%) of 
category-1 wear lenguti. On the otherhand 
§7 males of cat.-I (82.895) wear dhoti and/or 
jungi in contrast to none in cat.“Il. In case 
of females all in the Ist.-category wear above 
ankle sarees and none wear the traditional 


twolthree piece garb. In the Dongria Kondh 
villages oniy five females wcar below knee 
saree and the rest wear the two/three piece 


garb (96.29, ). 


Table—4 shows that 20°, families of cat.-] 
provide tailored garments to their children 
as compared to 4.3% of cat.-II villages. 


TABLE -4 
(Dress pattern of children) 
Description No. of in cat.-] % No. of in cat.-II % 
1. Tailored garments ee. 15 20% 3 4.3% 
2. Lenguti/Kaupuni Eo [4 80% 66 95.7% 
‘Jota! No. of families ଛି 77 69 
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On questioning the wasling m thoeds; it 
was found; 23 famiiics (309% are using either 
soap or ash for washing in the Jst catcgory 


village in contrast to 3% families in cat. Th. 
The rest of the families of hoh cautegori: # 
use only ash for washing. 


Fig -3 Lenguti of the Donsria KondJh 


Table—5 shows the dress pattern of forty 
persons who were interviewed individually, 
ut ra dom from the three village. of cat I. 
This tab'e shows the relation of age with the 
dressing habit. The ‘ oung adults m stly wear 


Fig. 4 Varying dress pattern of tlic. 
Parja kundhs 


lenguti is oniy found with old persmis who 
are continuing the dress pattern ot their 
previcus generations Young women put on 
‘at ankle saree’ where as the older ladies jut 
on the same sarce in an ‘above ankle’ or ‘at 


pant, lungi or dhoti with shirts; where ans knee’ fashion. 
TABLE -5 
Description Nc. of pers ns Age 
MALES: 
1. Pant and shirt 6 8— 25 Years. 
2. Lungi and towel 545 8 18—40 Yrs. 
3. Lungildhoti and shirt... 4 22-25 Yrs. 
4. Towel ର 1 8 Yrs 
5. Lenguti & A—_70 Yrs. 
FEMALtS: 
1. At ankle sarce 8 1635 Yrs. 
2 Above ankle sarce 1 70 Yrs 
3. At knee saree pr 1 65 Yrs. 
Total persons ଛଡ଼ 40 


Discussion : 


The three sections of people coming in 
contact with the knodhs are; the Doms, the 
oriya bussiness men and 
Govt. officials. The Doms adopt the oriya 
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oriya and telugu. 


dress more readily and hance subsequently 
influence the kondhs. The local bussiness men 
and the brahmins wear dhoti; some of them 
wear pants and shirts also. The Govt. oflicials 
all wear pants and shirts. Table—2, 3,4 & 5 
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show that cat -1. villages have a higher degree 
of a culturation to oriya dress than cat.-I1 
viliages. As we have seen,the amount of 
social interaction of cat. 1 with oriya 
popuiation is more than that of cat. II. The 
original world view. custom and habits of 
both Parja Kondhs and Dongria Kondhs were 
almost same. The occupation of Parja Kondhs, 
though not facilitating has some scope 
fora changein dress pattern. But the 
uccupation of Dongrias has very restricted 
scope for change. Increased covering of body 
wih dress would restrict their movements 
in the forest. 


Only cone family in cat -II villages 
answered having cone black shirt. 
Mr. Das Patnaik observed in 1975 that 
many of them had black shirts and none had 
anv coloured shirt. Table-2 shows six 
families have coloured shirts. It could be 
known from the village head that previously 


all st them were wearing black shirts because 


At present as the time has changed (the 
head answered) they don't mind if any body 
puts on coloured shirts. Mr. Gourahari Sethi, 
Salesman of fair price shop at Chatikana 
informed me that the sale of black shirts has 
decreased maximum during the last three 
years. This indicates that the Dongrias are 
conscious of certain modern values. Alsoa 
component of forbearance has developed in 
this unity loving and integrated tribe. 


Now let us consider the other factors 
that determine the dress pattern. Occupation 
is the most important limiting factor. As 
they have to work in the forest they can’t 
put on dresses, which restricts their body 
movement. Even though they make up their 
mind to wear better dress many of them can 
not afford to buy them. Economic limitation 
was the major cause for putting on traditional 
garb in case of the Parja Kondhbs. Fig. 5 
incorporates some of the visible factors 


one of them started wearing a black shirt. operating on the dress pattern of Knodhs. 
1 Dress of outside population : CUSTOMS WORLD VIEW 
2. Changed d-rss of their own + 4 
members ¢ } 
5S Schooiing ee ¢ ) 
4. Motivation by Govt. & private ce Debs) 
_ urganisations : OCCUPATION 
5. Availiability of new dress @ 


Original drvss 
Influencing dress 


| > Present dress Financial limitations 
Interm.diate 


fig. 5—Various factors opcrating on the dress pattern of the Kondhs. 


Summary and conclusion : 


Tuo groups of villages were selected for 
studv Category-I included Parja Kondh 
vil'ag.s around Chatikanas which is the 
bussiness centre and railway station. In one 
viliage detailed familywise information was 
coilected. From among another ‘three 
vinages furty inventories were filled in. 
Categorv-I1] included two villages in the 
heart of  Niyamgiri 10 to J2-°km. from 
Chbatikana. 
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Comparison of both categories show that 
other {factors remaining constant ‘the rate of 
change of dress pattern is a function of the 
amount of social interaction with oriya 
population up to a limit determined by the 
occupation. 


‘The resultant dress is intermediate 
between their orginal dress and contemporary 
dresses The maintainance of clothing as 
indicated by the method of washing, changes 
slower than the change of dress. 
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The Observance of Customs of Puberty Celebration 
in Anantapur Dist., Andhra Pradesh 


Arnantapee district is one of the backward 
districts in Andhra Pradesh. Folk songs on 
‘Puberty’ Sajani (Hindi term) of the 
backward and other communities bears a 
spucial significance in the folk songs of the 
district, Further some of the taluksin the 
districts are adjacent to the Karnatakn State, 
bearing the influence of 
and customs. 


Karnataka culture 


‘Samarta’ is the term for puberty in 
Telugu, which means first meanstrual flow. 
‘Samarituhtu — Samarata Samarta’. This is also 
known as Rajaswala and Puspavathi — when a 
girl attains puberty or otherwise as ‘Maturity’ 
is called as ‘Pedda manishi ayyindi’ or ‘pilla 
edigindi’ which means she has attaincd 
‘womanhood’, The word 'Samarta’ has come 
from the word ‘Samartha’ which means that 
the girl is capable of doing all work. She 
enters the second stage of her life. 


The word ‘puberty’ is derived from the 
latin word ‘Pubertan' which means the age 
of womanh: od This is the period when the 
reproductive organs get matured and begin to 
function. The mcnstrual f.ow of blood which 


comes out for the first time 1s called 
*‘Toiimuttu'. The girl gets an idea of this 
change from her mother or elder sisters or 


from her close friends. She would be aghast 
when this change occurs in her body. There 
is physical growth and charge in her body. 
‘This period is an off “take to further activities 
in the womanhood. Due tothe climatic 
conditions in India, the puberty is attained 
as early as l2or 13 years ofage, when 
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G. S. Mohan. 


compared to the Western countries.’ It is 


also said that girls who are intelligent achieve 
puberty earlier .? 


According to Hindu tradition, girls who 
attain puberty are considered to be impure. 
She would be treated as an out-caste .for the 
three days. She is unfit for doing normal 
household dutizs. She should not touch 
others. She is kept alone in a room. She is 
forbidden even to worship God. Previously in 
some of the hamlets in Anantapur district, 
they were kept outside the boundaries of the 
hamlet. The boundary was demarcated by a 
fence of thorns. They had to remain outside 
the fence only. After taking head-bath on 
the 4th day, she was a:lowed to enter the 
nouse and move freely. Perhaps it must be 
due to the reason of health that the youths- 
boy and girl should not join, 
forbidden to touch each other. 


They are 


It is the custom among the Hindus that 
the parents consult pandits regarding 'Thithi’ 
Vara and Nakshatra’ at the time of tirst 
menstruation, as it forbodes good or evil on 
the girl and the family. When the ‘thithi’. 
Vara and Nakshatra’ are bad, they have to 
perform ‘santhi’ or ‘Homa’ to evade malific 
infitiences of the stars. Here is a song to 
indicate the days which are good and bad for 
menstruation. 


“ Allo Neredallo Valadi Rukmini Samartha 
Vedukalaya. 


Adivaramu Nadu Atirogiyounu 
Somavaramu Nadu Sudati Pativrata 
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Mangala Varamu Nadu Mathinanthuralu 
Budhavaramu Nadu Buddhimati younu 
Bestavaramu Nadu Putravathi younu 
Sukravaramu Nadu Sudati sampada 
kakigi yundunu 

Sanivaramu Nadu Katika pedaralu’s 


The purpose of it is that menstruation on 
Sunday indicates a lot of ill-health for.:the 
girl; Monday forecasts that she will be very 
chaste in life; Tuesday ensures wisdom for 
her; Wednesday weds her to intculligence; 
Thursday ensures her remarkable motherhood, 
Friday presages a lot of wealth for her; and 
menstruation on Saturday serves a notice 
that she is likely to be a constant companion 
of excrutiating poverty. Alloneredallo is only a 
rhythm of the song. What is wonder{ul here 
is that the so called puberty songs are sung 
with the firm faith that the Divine Consort, 
Rukmini has come of age to occupy the 
marital bed of her divine spouse so that 
human race may be perpetuated. 


These customs are prevalent in Muzappir 
region as evidenced by the writings of Sri 
Siva Narain Kaviraj* and in Kerala by 
Sri Tankappan Nair°®. From this we can infer 
that Hindu beliefs, customs and habits are 
almost simiiar in many parts of India. 


Puberty rites among upper classes : 


In the brahmin community of Anantapur 
Dist. when the girl attains puberty, she is 
kept in a special room for three days. Towatd 
off evils, red water mixed with lime and 
turmeric, will be kept with the girl. The 
dishes ‘Pulagam’—made of rice, green gram 
and ghee and ‘Chalibindi’ made of rice flour, 
ghee and jaggery are given tothe girl for 3 
days. The washer woman gets a white 
chadder and saree. In the evening ‘the girl 
will be made to sit inthe middle of the 
cloth, and a ‘Parentham'’ i. e. a congtegation 
cf clederl7 woman ie. ‘Suvasinis’—other 
than widows is arranged, at dusk. This 
parentham will continue for 5,9, or 16 days 
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‘thereby 


depending on the status and financial 
position of the parents. A girl will be dressed 
like Krishna or . Arjuna and will be seated 
by the side of the girl on all these days. The 
parents fondly hope that their daughter, who 
attained majority, will live like Radha- 
Krishna or Subhadra-Arjuna in their future 
life. Every parent expects that their daughter 


should have a happy married life and life 


like our puranic hereoes and heroines. 


In the Kshatriya families, the girl will ‘be 
kept in a special room. The house is white 
washed. The ‘Brahmin’ will perform 
‘Punyachana’ by reciting mantras and 
sprinkling water in the nooks and corners of 
the house. After four nights, on the fifth 
day she will be seated on the white chadder. 
‘Nuvvula Chalibindi’ i.e. gingely seeds mixed 
with Jaggery and germinated green gram are 
distributed to the congregation of women. 
These dishes give strength and energy to the 
girl. They are nutritious dishes, For eleven 
days eggs and gingely oil will be given to the 
girl. The contents of the egg will be given 
first and the gingely oil will be filled in later 
and the girl will be made to drink the oil. 
In the evenings, the girl will be dressed 
like Gods and Goddesses. The _ expenses 
will be met by the maternal uncle of the 
girl. | 


In the Vysya families the same custom 
will he followed, but with more enthusiasm 
and will be a bit expensives On the first 
day a cocoanut will be broken toward off 
the evil spirits like the red water of the 
brahmins. Pooja is performed to. the 
Mortar and five ‘Suvasinis’ will ground the 
gingely seeds. This is known as ‘Chimmili’ 
which: will be given to the girls and the 
girl freinds, who have not attained puberty, 
‘wishing them: early puberty. 
As usual the girl will ‘be .seated :on ithe 
white Chadder and :the: parentam,.: stated 
earlier will be performed. Pooja will be 
performed to the ‘Dadagams’ and:the lamps 
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are lighted alround the Dadagamu, yellow 
thread is tighed round the lamps and five 
tambulam i.e., betel leaves and nuts are kept 
on the Dadagamu. When the girl sits on 
tbe white cloth, a silver vessel and a mairror 
will be kept in front of her. Five 
kinds of fruits will also be placed. At the 
end ‘Harati’® will be performed. This process 
continues for 4 days and on the fifth 
day she will be bathed. 5 sarees will be 
brought from the washerman’s house and 
five housewives will pour water for five times, 
where the girl was seated and the girl will 
clean the area with the cowdung. She will 
also clan the utensils used by her on the 
previous days. Curd rice and turmeric will 
be distributed in the morning. In the 
afternoon a grand feast will be arranged 
for the friends and relatives. In the evening 
she will be dressed like Radha, Seetha or 
Krishna and this rehearsal will continue for 
five, nine or sixteen days depending on the 
financial condition of the parents. Flowers, 
fruits and dishes will be distributed to the 
families of friends and relatives of their 
community. 


Puberty rites among the lower classes : 


On the first day water will be poured on 
the h-eac of the girl and vermilin placed on 
the forchead. The washerwoman will 
spread ‘Dademu'’— Betel leaves, nuts and 
jaggery will be 1 laced round the 4 corners. 
A cucoanut will be placed in the middle. 
Vasantham i. e. red water mixed with limc 
and turmeric known as ‘Okalincellu’ is 
sprinkled alround toward off the evil spirits. 
Th girl will be seated in the middle of 
Dd. mu and a cocoanut will be broken to 
ward off the evil spirits. This will be 
perfor med cither for 3,5, 7 or 9 days. Hcad- 
bath wil: be given every day and pasupu- 
kuinkum i.e. turmeric and vermilin will be 
distribut.d to the women who gather round 
this ceremony. The girl is not allowed to 
touch anything for the first four days. On 
the fifth day, she can move freely in tlhe 
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house, but cannot move out of the house for 
nine days. For the first five days. she is fed 
with ‘Chalibindi’, pulagam 1.¢. rice with ghee 
and greengram. On all the 9 days housewives 
are invited, ‘parentam’ is performed and 
betel leaves and nut sare performed. In some 
communities dress rehearsals are also 
performed. 


In Ravyadurg Taluk, in some communities 
like ‘Nayaks’ and ‘Harijans', the girl will not 
be permitted to enter the house for nine 
days. She would be keptin a hut covered 
with ‘Kanuga’ and neem branches and leaves. 
A cocoanut will be placed inside the hut. The 
girl will take along with her a broken 
cocoanut, five ‘Kajuras’ and 5 ‘betel leaves 
and 5 nuts. She would be given a plate and 
glass for taking meals and rice will be kept 
on a stone and water will be placed in the 
hollow cocoanut cup. On the early morning 
of the ninth day the hut will be burnt near a 
‘thangedu’ plant, on the outskirts of the 
village, without being seen by anybody. In 
the evening the girl will be dressed in a new 
saree and blouse and she will be covered with 
a new blanket made of local wool, and she 
will be taken to the ‘Thangedu’ plant with 
local music. The songs are sung in the 
Kannada language only. Cocoanut, dried 
copra, camphor and fruits will be placed 
before the plant and the girl will enter the 
house, but not immediately. She will be 
stopped at the entrance of the house by the 
paternal aunt. She would be given the 
branch of the neem leaf and she has to touch 
the tongue with it for five times. Cow dung 
and sheep dung will be ‘mixed and sprinkied 
over the body Perhaps it may be to purify 
her body, before entering the house. The 
nails of the girl wiil be trimmed. 


She will be seated inside the house. A 
garland will be placed. A chain according to 
the status will be placed round her neck. 
Betel leaves and nuts will be distributed to 
the gathered lousewifess On the tenth day, 
‘Gangamma' ceremony will be performed. For 
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all these days the girl is supposed to be 
unholy. On the tenth day, aftcr performing 
this ceremony, she is supposed to be purified 
and she can touch the water from the well. 
The girl will be taken to the well. with the 
accompaniment of friends and relatives— 
‘Chalibindi’, rice mixed witn ghee and milk 
and ‘'Nanubalu’ i.e. rice mixed with ginger 
and Chanadal, and water are poured into the 
well and the remaining will be distributed 
to those who have accompanied the girl. 
This is an offering to the goddess Gangamma, 
i.e. goddess of water. After performing all 
these cremonies, the girl is permitted to 
move freely into the house. For one to three 
days, the girl will be seated in the evenings 
and ‘Parentam’ will be observed. The 
distribution of eatables on the occassion will 
be according to the financial capacity of the 
parents. The ladies present will sing songs 
and make merry on the occasion. 


These are in brief the puberty rites 
observed in all the classes in Anantapur 
District of Andhra Pradesh. Mr. Thomas 
says that this occasion is something of a 
public announcement that the girl has come 
of age and parents are willing to consider 
offers for her marriage. This opinion supports 
the word ‘Samartha’ capable of i. e. capable 
of entering the womanhood. 


Sri S. M. L. Lakshman an Chettiar! 
expresses the opinion that in Tamilnadu a 
non-brahmin celebrates the event as a sort of 
matrimonial advertisement. by inviting 
relatives and friends. But in Andhra 
Pradesh even the brahmin and non-brahmin 
communities celebrate this event as a 
matrimonial advertisement. Thus the 
puberty rites are deeply rooted in the Hindu 
culture. 


FOOT NOTES 


1. B. Patiramulaya— Aliya Sauthane kattda Tulu Janara ‘Subhasubha kattu kattalegalu’ 


(1926) 
2. Elizabeth Hurlod - Adolescent Development P. 23, 
3. Sung by : Smt V. Janakamma, Age 60 y. kadiri 
4. Woman in Indian Folklore, P. 261 
5. = Ibid—P. 250-251 
7. Folklore of Tamilnadu PP. 77-78 
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Social Context of Oriya Proverbs 


Ln this paper an attempt has been made to 
assess the social context of oriya proverbs 
in a functional frame of reference. The date 
presented in this paper were collected by the 
author during 1967-68 in course of his field 
investigation for his Ph.D. dissertation in 
Bantalla, a multi caste village in Cuttack 
district, Orissa, India. The collection of these 
data was a peripheral outcome of the inve- 
stigation. These were not incorporated in the 
dissertation. The observations made during 
this period were’ brought up-to-date during 
two subsequent: visits to the village in 
January: 1976 and February, 1977. 


The employment of the term ‘‘proverb” 
requires some explanation. The author 
initially intended to employ the term “* Lime- 
rick”. But it was found that the term had a 
connotation too narrow to encompass the 
subtelities of the folk sayings among the rural 
people. ( Limerick has been described in the 
sixth edition of the concise Oxford Dictio- 
nary as ‘‘Kind of humorous verse, esp. five 
line form often epigrammatic or indecent, 
with rhymes aabba’’. Some ot the local terms 
were found to be very useful for classitying 
the proverbs and they have been employed to 
that effect in this paper, but none of them 
were found suitable to cover the entire gamut 
of folk sayings in the village. It was therefore 
found necessary to employ the term 
“proverb” inspite of its rather vague conno- 
tation of ‘‘Short pithy saying in general 
use’, to cover all varities of folk sayings in 
the village. The vagueness of the term has 
been rectified by classification of the 
proverbs and their specific description. 
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Kulamoni Mobapatra. 


The social setting 


There are seven castes in the village 
which can be ranked as follows : 


1. The Brahman : They occupy the highest 
ritual status. There secular ranking, consi- 
dered on the basis of education, income and 
political power is also the highest. Numeri- 
cally they constitute the second largest group 


in the village. 


2. The Intermediate castes: This group 
consists of four castes (1) Khandayat 
( Farmer-cum-Warrior. The warrior status 
of this caste is based on legendary tradition 
and has no functional ingredients). (2) Gudia 
(confectioner) (3) Badhei (carpenter) (4) Keuta 
(Their traditional occupation js fishing 
which has been given up for clutivation and 
trade). The intermediate castes occupy a 
lowar status both ritual and secular than 
the Brahman. The first three castes in this 
group have a equivalent status. The Keuta 
ranks lower en them. The Intermediate 
castes are numerically the largest group in 
the village. 


3. The Low castes: Popularly this group 
is called the Harijan. Constitutionaliy they 
are designated as Sch. Castes. Inspite of the 
constitutional and develompental provisions 
to upgrade their position they still occupy 
the lowest status in the village in ritual as well 
as secular fields. This group consists of two 
castes (1) Dhoba (Washerman~: and (2) Pano 
(They have no recognized traditonal occupa- 
tion but mainly serve as landless labourers). 
The Dhoba is considered superior to Pano 
in ritual status though both of them are 
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treated as untouchables by the Brahman and 
the Intermediate castes. (The term ‘* low” is 
employed here not as astigm . It only 
indicates the caste status as recognized by 
villagers themselves). 


Methodology of study : 


The study was conducted with the 
help of unstructured equivalents interviews. 
All the adults of the village were intended 
to be covered but it could be possible to 
cover not more than ninety percent of the 
dult population. The factors of caste, occupa- 
tion. income education and exposure to urban 
influence were considered as variables 
responsible for differential tindings. 


At the outset the proverbs were sorted 
out into two categories. In the first category 
were placed those proverbs which are directly 
derived from the literary tradition. These 
are Sanskrit verses (sloka). verses from 
medieval oriya literature (Chhanda, Choupadi 
Choutisa, Bhajan. Jannana), proverb from 
early modern Oriya literature (Verses from 
the writings of Radhanatha Rai and 
Gangadhar Meher and contemporary poets’, 
Verses from Oriya epics (Purana). In this 
category are also included English verses and 
proverb and similar extracts from Bengali and 
Hindi literature. Some of these, especially 
proverbs from English and modern Oriya and 
Bengali literature indicate the direct impact 
of modern education and are combined to 
these who have received college education. 
As the focus of study was on the proverbs 
derived from folk tradition this category was 
eliminated from the process of analysis. 


Though this category was excluded, some of 
its interesting features are nevertheless worth 
noting for the significance they bear on the 
folk tradition. It was found that excepting 
students and the university educated persons 
nobody could recite any of the verses exactly 
as they are stated in the literary sources. In 
case of the Sanskrit slokas the people could 
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only recite a few stanzastorn out of their 
tontext. The pronunciation and the gramatic 
intonation -of these verses were expressed 
incorrectly words being heavily inflexed by the 
impact of oriya phoxemes. Sometimes new 
words and terms not found in the original text 
were inserted and in such cases the original 
snaskrit words were substituted by their 
Oriya equivalents or near equivalents. In no 
cese the reciters could trace their sources. 
Even the students and educated persons failed 
to do so in majority of the cases These 
proverbs were found in abundance among the 
Brahman. The intermediate castes could recite 
verses from oriya literature and epics but 
compared to the Brahman the Knew only a 

few sanskrit verses. These proverbs are 
conspicuous by their absence among the 
low castes. Measured by the degree of acqu- 
aintance with these proverbs, the Brahman 
stands much higher than the intermediate 
castes and the low castes do not come into the 
picture at all. 


A distinction has been maintained 
between the proverbs directly derived from 
the literary tradition and those which 
are based on such tradition. but by virtue 
of their unique rendering can be treated as 
genuine folk proverbs. These proverbs have 
been included in the present study. 


After the elimination of the: non-fo’k 
sayings, the proverbs were divided into the 
following categories on the basis of their 
contents. 


1. Proverbs which depict the character 
of individuals and groups, by 
discriminating between virtue and 
vice. 


2. Proverbs which are condemnatory in 
nature. These have a wide range of 
usages varying from miled criticism 
severe abuse. IN 


3. Proverbs which are advisory in 
nature and have a moral content. 
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4. Proverbs concerned with agricultural 
activities such as forecast of weather, 
timing of agricultural operations choice 
of yoke animals. seeds and work 
pattern for agriculture in general and 
different crops in particular. 

5. Proverbs which pose a riddle calling 
for solution, 


6. Proverbs which describe an event and 
can be employed in a variety of 
situations. 


7. Proverbs which can be treated as 
nursery rhymes, used by or recited 
for the intertainment of children. 


The acquaintance of the vilagers with 
the proverbs was measured at two stages. 
Firstly the villagers were askcd to state 
which proverbs they know. This method was 
not confined to simple questioning and 
answering. The knowledge of villagers was 
assessed by observing the use of proverbs in 
actual conversation. In some cases a problem 
or an event or an actual happening in the 
village was related to a person and he or she 
was requested to recite an appropriate 
proverb relevant to them. 


At the second stage a number of provurbs 
were selected from published sources on foik- 
lore and these were presented picce by piece 
before the villagers who were asked to state 


whether they are acquainted with any of them. 


When they affiirmed their acquaintance they 
were asked to explain its meaning. Hore the 
cmphasis was not the correctness of 
interpretation because each proverb is 
suspectible to variety of interpretations. Only 
the readiness of the subject to give an 
interpretation or his capability to correlate 
it with a familiar situation proved that he 
was acquainted with the proverb. 


FINDINGS 


Caste Differentiation in the incidence of 
Proverbs: 


Making a comparison among the caste 
group it was found that the intermediate 
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caste grup was the largest repository of the 
proverbs. The Brahmans are less acquaint: d 
with the folk proverbs inspite of thcir 
superior acquaintance with the literary 
tradition. The low castes had the least 
knowledge of the folk proverbs even though 
they are the people least exposed to urban 
influence. This indicates that the Brahmins 
have been alienated from the folk tradition 
because of their high standard of mod:rn 
education and the consequent availability of 
employment in government offices, commercial 
and industrial establishments. The low 
castes, are as yet below the sub-stratum of 
cultural development to assimilate adequately 
the subtle ingredients of the folk tradition 
ina multicaste village. The intermediate 
castes have the requisite rural cultural 
standard and their comparative educational 
backwardness has inversely reacted on such 
cultural capability. 


All the categories of the proverbs do not 
have the same degree of incidence. These 
categorics may be placed in the following 
descending order with reference to the degree 
of their incidence in the folk tradition. 


1. Proverbs which are condemnatory in 
nature. 


2.Proverbs which depict the character 
of individuals. 


3 Proverbs which 
(a) are Advisory in nature. 
(by) ce cribe an event. 
(c) are Nursery rhymes. 


4. Proverbs which pose a riddle. 


5. Proverbs concerned with agricuitural 
activities. 


This indicates that the proverbs which 
have a negative content and are capable of 
being used for dispute and abuse have the 
maximum incidence. Those proverbs which 
provide entertainment by posing a riddle 
occupy a very low position in the insistence 
hierarchy. This is indicative of the fact that 
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availability of alternative modes cf entertain- 
ment have ousted this traditional element of 
folk culture. The lowest incidence of the 
proverbs concerned with agricultural 
activitics is indicative of the decay of 
indigenous practices under tbe impact of 
modern technology. The changed cycle of 
activities and the cropping pattern the use 
of chemical fertilizers in place of indigeneous 
mannure and availability of assured 
irrigation are the factors which bave rendered 
these proverbs as obsolete. 


It was observed that abuses. containing 
proverbs relevant to situation, have a more 
telling effect than simple abuses. Even when 
a proverb, devoid of the abusing element, is 
related in course of an argument it arouses 
acrimony in the opposite party. In such cases 
the opposite party generally demands ‘‘ Are you 
rediculing me ?" It is a cultural fact that the 
citation of “‘proverb in course of an argument 
even during conversation is not treated as 
polite behavior. The same proverb when 
used as abstract reference is treated as 
humorous. The citation of proverbs even of 
condemnatory nature in professional perfor- 
mances is considered as more entertaining 
than its serious contents. 
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Folk proverbs are also used in formal 
gatherings both political and nonpotitical. 
An occasion citation of a proverb evokes 
rumor and helds drive a point home. But the 
provision of proverbs in a speach is considered 
as somewhat vyolgar and the speaker is either 
not taken seriously or ic supposed to have 
nothing substantial to speak. 


The status of the reciter is a very impor- 
tant factor in the use of proverbs. A person 
of imperior status-somewhat ritual or secular- 
should not recite a proverb while talking to 
each superior. A proverb is considered asa 
witty sayings when it is related by an old 
But it is considered as bad test in 
An young married 

proverb in the 


woman. 
case of younger woman. 
woman must not cite a 
villager of her husband. 


There are about 5to 6 old women in the 
village who are considered as lady witting in 
citing proverbs and they are considered as 
having a large vocavulary. The number of 
males who have such recitation is much less. 
Inspite of witty nature of the proverbs and 
the amusement they provide (when not 
directly used in course of an argument or as 
abusing reference) the persons who are consi- 
dered as professional reciters of proverbs are 
not considered to be persons of status, 
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‘Osa’ Festivals of Orissa 


The “Osa is not a single festival-it 
signifies a category of festivals. The ‘‘Osas” 
are very common and play a very singnificant 
role in the life of the rural people of Orissa— 
especially in the coastal districts of Bala ore; 
Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam and the ex-states 
areas of Dhenkanal and Keonjhar districts. 
The present paper is based on field investiga- 
tions in a village of Cuttack District. 


Field of investigation :- The village- 
Bantala is situated at a distance of twenty 
miles from the Cuttack Town towards the 
north. Jt is at a distance of five miles from 
the nearest railway station and about a 
furlong away from a canal. 


The total population of the village is about 
1000. There are seven castes in the village, 
namely Brahman, Khandayat, Badhei, Gudia, 
Keuta, Dhoba and Pana. The Brahmans 
are numerically the biggest caste of the 
village. The “Osas’” observed among them are 
most numerous and elaborate. The present 
paper describes the “‘Osas” found among the 
Brahmans only. 


The Charecteristics of an Osa 


The following are the charecteristics of an 
Osa : 

(1) the initiative is taken by women. 

(2) the rites are performed by women. 


(3) the festival is observed gon an indi- 
vidual rather than on public basis and is only 
confined to a single family,. 


(4) it is of indigenous origin=there is no 
mention of most of the ''Osas’' in any panjika 
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Shymali Mohapatra 


or purana but they are attributed by the local 
people to some mythical God. 


(5) most of them are confined to a 
particular locality-some of the ‘Osas’ prevalent 


in one district are not known in another 
district. 
(6) though there are elaborate rituals 


prescribed for each osa there are no mantras 
(Sanskrit hymns) Prescribed for any osa 
neither any priest is called to worship, 


(7) the deities worshipped are of 
indigenous origin and when some known 
Hindu God is worshipped an indigenous 
legend is attached to him. 


Taking of initiative by women is a very 
interesting feature of the festivals. Some days 
before the festivals — usually before the market 
day immediately preceding a particular osa— 
the wife reminds the husband, or the old 
mother her son, about it and gives a list of 
the things to be purchased. The men resent 
and say that the osas should not by observed 
so lavishly in these hard days. The women 
then complain and say that they only obeserve 
a few osas and that the aim of observing the 
osas are the welfare ‘of the men folk. The 
dispute is carried on very intimately between 
the wife and the husband and is always 
settled amicably. This is a pattern of 
behaviour which is widely prevalent and also 
finds expression in oriya literature. 
Descriptions of it, are to be found in many 
novels, dramas, poems etc. 


There are broadly two types of activities 
‘connected with an osa. The first and the 
most time taking activity is the preparation 
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of sweet-meats and other dishes and the 
seoond is the performance of worship which 
includes preparing the objects of worship and 
making the decorations. 


A dish sweet or otherwise prepared in an 
osa is called “pitha”. Though the word 
“pitha™” is universally understood by every 
oriya speaking person, the preparation of a 
particular pitha is somewhat localised. Some 
specific pithas are meant for a particular osa 
and they are rarely—almost never—prepared 
on other days. It is necessary to describe 
some of the pithas and the methods of their 
preparation before describing the festivals. 


1. Chakuli—This is a very common 
pitha and is prepared almost on all occasions. 
It is also taken as tiffin on other days. 


Raw rice and black gram are soaked in 
water in equal quantities for sometime after 
which they are pestled together. Sometimes 
small scrapings of cocoanut kernels are mixed 
with the butter. Then a frying panusually 
of iron but sometimes earthern—is put over 
slowly burning fire. When the pan becomes 
hot its upper surface is rubbed by a bunch 
of cocoant hair soaked in ghec. Then lad!e- 
ful of the butter is poured over it and spread 
to the size of a big piece of bread ichapati). 
When it is almost baked a little ghee is 
pourcd over and around it. It can be 
prepared both sweet and salted. Molasses is 
mixed with the butter to make it sweet. 


There are many varicties of this pitha. 
The thinnest variety which is almost 
transparent is cailed “Chunchipatar” and the 
coarsest, which is about one inch thick is 
called “Budha Chakuli™. The quality of 
chakuili depends upon the qualitv nf hlack- 
gram and rice, the amount of ghee and the 
thoroughness of pestling. 


2. Manda—Doujgh is prepared out of rice 
flour. The prepared dough is called “Khali”, 
out of this spherical cakes are prepared and 
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stuffed with molasses mixed with cocoanut or 
cheese. Then about one fourth of an earthern 
pot is filled with wuter. A small platform of 
twigs is prepared inside the pot just over the 
surface of the water and straw is spread over 
it, This called “athar'' over which the cakes 
are laid and the mouth of the pot is covered 
and it is put on the oven. Thus the cakes are 
baked in steam. 


When a huge sized ‘manda’ is prepared it 
is called "'Gajamanda’’., The biggest among 
this is about one foot in diameter. 


3. Enduri—A very thick batter is prepared 
out of raw rice and cakes are prepared by 
steam boiling as described above. The only 
difference is that the cakes are packed in 
turmeric leaves before they are steamboiled. 
An enduri is about six to eight inches long 
and two inches in diametter in the middle, 
gradually becoming narrower towards both 
the ends. It is either stuffed with cocoanut or 
cheese-sometimes no stuffing is done, 


4. Nanman—T his is prepared out of dough 
as described above. Only the difference is that 
molasses is mixed with the dough before it is 
boiled. Cakes are prepared and stuffed just 
like ‘‘manda” but instead of being boiled in 
steam these are fried in ghec. 


5. Kakara ~ The dough of thc above is used 
for preparing kakara. There is no stuffing 
and the cakes are circular and flat-about 
four inches in diameter. 


6. Podapitha— Batter for this is prepared 
out of raw rice and black gram and cocoanut 
scraping are mixed with ijit-with or without 
molasses. Cylendrical cakes eight to ten 
inches long and about four inches in diameter 
are prepared out of it and tightly packed in 
plantain leaves. Then they are placed over 
live charcoals inside the oven and covered 
with the same. The thick covering of green 
plantuin leaves prevents it from getting burnt. 
It takes about two hours to be bak.d. 
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7. Chittau—Batter for this is prepared out 
of fine raw-rice and it is thoroughly pestled. 
Circular cakes about four inches in diameter 
and balf an inch thick in the middle, gradu- 
ally thinning down towards the circumference, 
are prepared out of it. The cake is put on an 
earthern frying pan and placed over slowly 
burning fire, and is covered by another 
earthern pot. The surface of the pun is 
rubbed with some oily substance. The specia- 
lity of the cake is that it is fried only on one 
side—the upper portion is baked by the heat. 


It is needless to say that the preparation 
of most of these cakes are both time taking 
and laborious. The preparation of the cakes 
should, therefore. be considered as a signifi- 
cant part of the festivals. Those requiring to 
be put over slowly burning firefor a long 
time are prepared and the arrangement for 
preparing others is made in the night 
previous to the festival. So the women have 
to keep awake for most part of the night. 


Now it is necessary to give a description 
of some of the important osas. 


I. Budbei Osa alias Bbhudbibaman Osa :— 
This osa owes its name to the presiding 
female deity whose nameis Budhibaman. 
The preparation of the immage of 
Budhbhibaman is very interesting. A “‘Silapua” 
(Pestlestone) is taken and bathed in turmeric 
water—after which it become sacred. The 
face of the deity is prepared with a lump of 
turmeric batter. Itis used just as clay is 
used for preparing images. Two cawrie shells 
are used as eyes. A China-rose bud is used 
as the nose. Ears chin and lips are moulded 
out of the batter and vermilion is applied to 
the forehead. Then a piece of yellow rug is 
wrapped round the pestle stone and is made 
to look like a saree« The image so prepared 
is then put on a low wooden stool against a 
wall and it becomes ready to be worshipped. 
All sorts of flowers are put over the deity but 
special emphasis is given on cbinarose and 
cassia. All the pithas described above can be 
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prepared on this occasion but the most 
favourite dish of Budhibaman is fried rice. 
Par-boiled rice is fried for this purpose and 
cocumber scrapings along with a {iittle mola- 
sses are put in it. 


The evening before the osa the entire 
house is thoroughly cleaned and smeared 
with cow-dung. After the floor becomes dry 
figures are drawn on it with the liquid pulp 
of raw rice. The walls are also decorated by 
smirching it to a pattern with fingers. 


Only married women can perform this osa. 
The women rise very early in the morning 
and take their bath and put en good clothes. 
They fast up to the evening till the worship 
is over. The image is prepared in the after- 
noon. A little after the evening the women 
gather before the image and burn earthern oil 
lamps (using ghee) and put the prepared 
dishes including the fried rice before it. A 
betel-nut as the symbol of the wish, which 
one seeks to fulfil, is placed by the side of the 
image. As many betel-nuts are placed as 
there are wishes. Then some of them sings 
out the story of Budhibaman trom a book. 
After the singing is over all the women 
utter huluhuli (a sound made by wagging the 
tongue inside the mouth an! producing a 
shrill sound.) The puja is offered either with 
the intention of getting a son or for the cure 
of children from some disease. This osa is 
is held in the month of Bhadra (August- 
September). 


II. Sambar Dasami :—Held at the end of 
Pousa or the beginning of Magha (January— 
February). Kakara, Nanman, sweet rice gruel 
etc. are prepared. Worship is done at midday 
when the sun is supposed to be vertically on 
the head. The rites are performed in the 
court yard of the house under the open sky. 
A little of all the items prepared is put, in 
quantities, on seven brinjal leaves placed on 
a low wooden stool. It is raised towards the 


sun as an offering. After this every body 
offers namaskar (salutation) looking towards 
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the sun. Then every body rpartakes of the 
sweets and other items. In the night 
“bhairabatulas”™ are prepared. These are 
enduris (described alove) as small as pebhles. 


ITI. Kaniigola Osa :—The most significant 
thing about this festival is that dried fish of 
the barbous chola varicty, are worshipped on 
this occasion. Seven pieces of dried fish are 
washed with water mixed with turmeric 
andare wrapped in small yeliow rags. 
Vermilion is applied to their heads and their 
eyes are pointed with collyrium, After this 
make up is complete they are placed side by 
side on a low wooden stool and flowers are 
offered ro them. Worship is done in the 
early part of the night. The main item offered 
is Kanji (Sour rice water prepared by 
boiling /. Enduri is prepared on this occasion. 


IV. Nagal Chaturthi :—_A naga \he-cobra) 
and a nagini (she cobra) are worshipped on 
this occasion. These cobras are either of 
silver or copper. They are placed by a 
“Chaura™” (a platform surmounted by a holy 
basil tree). A piece of authill is placed by 
their side. The worship is done in the evening. 
Powdered raw rice is given as offering. The 
festivrai is held in the month of Kartik 
(January = Febrvary). 


V. Bata Osa :=— Held in the third day cf Paus 
(December-January}. Yamaraja—the god of 
death 1s worshipped on this occasion. The 
rites are performed by the side of the road in 
front of the house. (Bata- Road). A piece of 
land of square ~ize (about one square feet 1s 
Cicaned and smeared with cowdung. A ditch 
4 broad and 2'' deep is dug around it and 
filled with water. Sometimes small fish are 
put into it. Two betelnuts are put, on the 
sai! isiand so created. as the symbol of 
Yama; and bedecked with flowers. All sorts 
of cakes ‘are prepared on this occasion but 
the main item is “podapitha’' as described 
above. After the worship -is over every body 
takes up a bunch of bajramuli plant (Sida 
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cordifolia), bound together like a broom, and 
sweeps the road. Children are symboiically 
beaten with this broom and it is supposed that 
it increases their longivity. Most often young 
people of equal status do some real beating 
among themselves and sometimes it takes a 
serious turn. 


VI. Margasira Gurubara (The Thursdays 
of November-December’ All the Thursdays 
of the month of Margasira are held 
systematically. These festivals are also ‘called 
“Manabasa Osa’ (manam — easuring pot). The 
presiding deity of these osas is Laxmi—the 
goddes of wealth and the measuring pot is 
worshipped as her symbol. Worship is done 
thrce times during a day—once in early 
morning, then in the noon and lastly in the 
evening. One measuring basket is specifically 
kept in the house for ‘this purpose. This is 
considered sacred and is not used for any 
other purpose. On every Thursday it is 
filied up with paddy and worshipped and 
after the days’ worshipis over the paddy is 
kept in a new carthern pot in some secluded 
parr of the house and no body is allowed to 
touch it, except immediately after bath, 
before taking any food or touching any 
person. The Thursdays are observed in the 
foilowing manner. 


First day— The measuring pot is formally 
instailed over a low wooden stool. This stool 
is decorated with sixteen squares Jragn with 
liquid pulp of moistened rice- The entire 
house is thoroughly cleaned and smear«d with 
cowdung and decorated with figures drawn 
with the same material- Chakuli and sweet 
rice gruel are the main items prepared. 


Second day—Observed like the first day. 
* Dahibhbat” (cooked rice mixed with curd) 
and chittau are the main items prapared. 


Third day—Observed in similar manner. 
Kakara, nanman, budhachakuii and bara 
(pulse flour cake prepared by frying with 
oil), are the main items. 
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Fourth day-This is the last day. Khechadi 
(a hotchpotch prepared by cooking rice with 
split pulse and seasoning it with spices, 
turmeric, cocoanut scrapings and ghee) js 
the main item. 


After the last day all the paddy, collected 
from the measuring pot, is preserved till the 
inonth of Magha -(January-February) when 
an auspicious day is fixed for preparing khe- 
chedi out of it. This khechedi is considered 
sacred and nobody is allowed to leave out a 
portion of it after eating. The utensils used 
for cooking and eating are washed in a 
secluded place. . 


VI{f. Somasnath Brata—This osa is held in 
the sixth day of the bright fortnight in the 
month of Bhadra (August-September). Held 
in the morning. The house is thoroughly 
cleaned in the previous night and decorated 
with rice pulp figures. Women take their 
bath in early morning. Seven small earthern 
images (all male! are put on a decorated low 
wooden stool. Four ‘‘Kalasas’' (new earthern 
(jars) are kept at four corners of the stool. A 
new piece of cloth is hung over the stool asa 
canopy. Ten varieties of flowers are given on 
the images. This is the only occasion when 
pumpkin flowers are used. Only such items 
are prepared as can be fried with ghee. 
Kakara and nanmans therefore are the main 
items prepared, Only ten pieces of each item 
is given as offering out of which the 
worshipper eats five and distributes the 
other haif. Ten threads are wound together 
and tied with ten knots and kept by the 
imeges. After the worship is over it is tied 
to the left arm as a talisman and is not taken 
out till the next Somanath Brata. The virtue 
of this osa is supposed to be completely lost if 
it is discontinued any year but if it is held 
continuousiy for ten years the purpose is 
considered to have been completely fulfilled 
and it is noc observed afterwards. One is 
considered very fortunate if she is able to 
acbieve it and a consummation ceremony is 
beld with much pomp and ceremony. 
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VIII. Anant Brata__Held on the 
fourteenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Bhadra (August-September) “‘Habisa” jis 
observed on the day before. (Habisa means 
taking raw cooked rice and some boiled pulse 
and vegetables, without any spices. only once 
during the day time) and the worshipper does 
not sleep, with her husband on that night. 
Worships is done in the morning. Fourteen 


types of fruits and flowers are given as 
offering. The image of Ananta (a serpent) is 
placed ona low wooden stool for being 


worshipped but usually a betel nut or 
salagram (holy stone) is put to proxy for the 
image. The stool is decorated with powdered 
rice of five colours. The rest of the osa is 
held just like Somanath Brata, the difference 
1s that “nstead of giving emphasis on number 
ten: number fourteen is emphasized upon. 
Also unlike Somanath Brata it js held 
throughout one’s life. 


IX. Brobat Dutibaman or Duatiya Osa—. 
Held on the eight day of the dark fortnight in 
the month of Aswin t Sept Oct). On the day 
before the osa just after taking bath, the 
women draw a jackal and an eagle on the :and 
on the bank of the river or pond and offcr 
than two pieces of “danta-kathi”’ (a small 
twig used for cleaning teeth . After this they 
return home without looking backwards. In 
the night, after every body has tuken his 
meal, some food is put out side the house for 
the jackal and the eagale. On tbe day of thr 
osa the women take their bath in early morning 
and fast for the whole day. In the evening a 
small squre shaped ditch of about two square 
cubics is dug and a small platform (D-epadandi) 
is left inside it. A plantain tree is planted on 
this platform. Deoorations are mode with 
powdered rice around the tree. Around the 
ditch Surya (sun) is drawn on the east, jackal 
and eagle on the North and a house on the 
West. On the South all types of vegetables 
including cocoanut pulse and all sorts of pot- 
herbs (except the amaranthus tenifolius) are 
put together in huge quantities and given as 
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offering. Eighty four cowries are placed et the 
food of the plantain tree. The succeeding day 
is called the curry day — as a huge amount of 
curry is prepared out of these vegetables. 
people take stomachful of vegetables on that 
day and send specimens of it to the neighbours. 


X. Chitra Mangalabar Osa :— Held on every 
in the month of Chaitra (March—April’. It is 
held at midday, when the sun is supposed to 
be vertically on the head. The worshipper 
postpones aking bath till noon and 
immediately after the bath the worship is 
performed. A space about two square feet 
before the house is cleaned and smeared with 
cowdung. Then the worshipper places as 
many betel-nuts as she has got children. The 
bertel-nuts are said to be the symbols of 
Mangola-the presiding deity in this osa She is 
always conceived of as an old woman with a 
broomstick in one hand and a basket in the 
other. The betel-nuts are bathed in water 
mixed with turmeric and bedecked with 
chinaroses. After this cheese mixed with 
molasses and “'Ukhuda® (fried paddy seasoned 
with treacle: are given as offering. Water 
mixed with milk and molasses is poured over 
the ground This is again collected in a small 
brass pot as hallowed water and is sprinkled 
over children. Married women Sprinkle it on 
their glass bangles. All the rites in this osa 
are performed by the senior most woman of 
the household. 


XI. Sudasabrata Osa :— Sudazsa is saidto be 
the younger sister of Laxmi, the goddess of 
wealth. This osa is held on a Thursday which 
€cincidces with the tenth day of the bright 
fortnight. The worship is performed in the 
afternoon. The house is thoroughly cleaned 
and smeared with cowdung and decorated 
with liquid rice pulp. One betel-nut is 
worshipped asthe symbol of Sudasa. The 
betel-nuts are placed on a low wooden stool 
and bedecked with flowers. Only such items 
are prepared as can be fried with ghee and 
only ten pieces of each item is prepared. 


Jo 


Threads wound just like Ananta Brata 
(described above) is prepared and worn. 


XII. Pandu Osa :~ Held on the full moon 
day of Margasira (November-December)- The 
osa is done in honour of ‘‘Pandu Maharaj”, 
the father of the Pandavas of Mahabharat. 
He is said to have offered worship on this day 
and attained succass. All sorts of pithas are 
prepared on this day but the most important 
item is Gajamanda (described above). The 
size of the Gajamanda, prepared on this day, 
indicates the aristrocracy uf the house. 
Therefore women vie with each other to 
prepare bigger and bigger ones. The puja is 
offered in the evening. No special object is 
worshipped on this occasion only the presiding 
deity of the house is worshipped. 


XIII. Bada Osa :—_Performed on the 
fourteenth day of the bright fortnight in the 
month of Kartick (October“November). This 
1s performed exactly like Pandu Osa. One 
**gajamanda"’ is prepared for every member 
of the household. The rites are performed by 
all the women of the household collectively. 
Dhabaleswara instead of Pandu Maharaj is 
worshipped on this occasion. (Dbhabaleswara 
isa famous Mahadeva — god of destruction 
situated on a small island in the river 
Kathjori. at a distance of one mile from the 
Cuttack town.) 


XIV. Chittan Amabasya :~—Held on the last 
day of the dark fortnight in the month of 
Shrabana (July-August). The main item 
prepared on this occasion is Chittau. No 
special object is worshipped on this day only 
Chittau (as described above) is off red to the 
presiding deity of the house. This osa is 
performed to prevent snail biting during the 
season. 


XV. Chaulsbhaja Osa: - (Chaulabhaja—fried 
rice). This osa begins on the first Wednesday 
of the dark fortnight in the month of Aswina 
(September"October) and is held four times 
on subsequent Wednesday. Rice is fried in 
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an earthern pot and is the main item given in 
offering. The rites are performed at midnight. 
One pestle stone decorated with turmeric and 
vermilion is placed on a low wooden stool as 
the symbol of ''Satti’', the presiding deity. She 
is believed to be the goddess determining the 
life and health of children till they complete 
their first year. A piece of an anthill and one 
collyrium box is placed by the side of the 
pestle stone. Five threads are wound together 
and five knots are given and this is used as a 
talisman after being offered to satti. Besides 
fried rice, raw rice; sprinkled with ghee and 
honey is also given as offering in a measuring 
pot. Five ‘‘mandas” are offered on the last 
day. 


Every osa has a legend attached to it. The 
themes of these legends are almost similar. 
The legends are written in form of narrations 
in verse but no importance is attached to 
their authorship. The following general 
pattern is common to all of them : 


1. The story begins with a married woman 
who is young, beautiful and of a rich family — 
sometimes she is a queen But she suffers 
either from the prosecution of the family 
members, her husband is ill or neglects her or 
she is without children. 
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2. By accident she comes to know about 
the osa. Some humble woman who observes 
it tells her about it or sometimes the presid- 
ing deity himself (usually herself-appearing as 
an old woman) relates the fact. 


3. The woman then performs the osa and 
gets the result but in her happiness she forgets 
all about it. The deity gets angry and reduces 
her to abject misery. 


4. The woman suffers for a long time after 
which she is reminded about her duty by 
some devotee or even by the goddess in 
disguise. She repents and performs the osa 
regularly. In the end she gets back every- 
thing which she lost, including the people 
who died. and her happiness is redoubled. 
Hereafter she never forgets about the osa. 


During the last ten years almost all the 
public festivals of the village such as the 
Dol Yatra, Jagar Amabasya, Jhulan Purnima 
etc: have become defunct. The land and 
other property attached to tbe gods of these 
festivals have become sources of litigation 
friction. The osas however continue unabated 
and now are the only sources of festivity and 
joy: 
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Structure of an Exorcistic Ritual of North Kerala 


The Primitive men who were baffled by 
the riddle of life began to worship nature 
for food. offspring and prosperity. Numerous 
fertility rites were performed in the form of 
adoration. dance and spell. All these were 
intended to control the unpredictable 
phenomena of nature and to mabe them 
favourable. 


Fertility cult : 


The constant relation of man with soil 
began to spread into agriculture and 
cattle-breeding. and thus fertility cult came 
into exsistence. Aiming at subduing the 
nature, many mafgico-religious rites were 
performed, just before the different stages of 
agriculture. “ Kautilva in his Arthasastra 
instructed that there should not be any 
sowing without the appropriatc magical 
incantation or mantra’. 


Many Irish female dcities are related 
with fertility. Greco-Roman mythologics 
also have a corresponding tradition of 
fertility cult as exemplified in thcir beliet in 
their respective deities of Diana and Artemis. 
Adonis of syria and Attis of Frigia are the 


famous male gods of fertility. 


Human reproduction and agricultural pro- 
duction are closely associated. By adopting the 
method of sympathetic magic, the primitive 
people found that nature fertility could help 
human fertility and vice-versa. “ The fecundity 
of the earth and the fecundity of women are 
viewed as being one and of the same quality.” 
Fertility cult flourished by tbe help of 
belief as is stated by Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya : 
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‘There are thus two aspects of this ancient 
belief. On the one hand, the plant-producing 
activity of the earth jis viewed as being 
magically depending upon the reproductive 
capacity of the female body. On the other 
hand, the reproductive capacity of the 
female is viewed as being magically dependent 
upon that of the earth”, 


Fertility rites : 


The human sexual intercourse bas a 
dominant influence in boosting the growth of 
vegetation. “Where such beliefs prevail, the 
intercourse of the sexes is often regulated at 
the scasons of sowing and planting by rules 
which have for their object to promote the 
growth of the crops4". In this connection 
Wiiliam Crooke®, Chattopadhyaya® and Eric 
Maple?” give sufficient instances. Thus to 
g:t abundance of crops as the result of 
sympathetic magic: ritualistic sexual inter= 
course was practised at the time of 
cultivation. Even today, in the remote parts 
of North Kerala a fantastic ritual is being 
performed. At the time of the solar eclipse, 
a naked boy goes to the stump of the infertile 
jack-fruit tree and strikes the tree with a 
pestle. (In olden days this ritual was 
practised by nude men which was subseque- 
ntly given up due to social inhibitions.) This 
may be treated as symbolic of sexual inter- 
course to get the tree bear fruit. 


There is a universal belief that children 
are the gifts of God. To obtain offspring. 
various rites and sacrifices were practised. 
The major benificiant use of homeopathic or 
imitative magic, as stated by Frazer, is to 
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facilitate childbirth and procure offspring for 
barren women. In this connection, numerous 
rituals are performed all over the world®, 
A detailed account of this ritual may be seen 
inthe works of Frazer®, Radcliff -Brown!® and 
Chattopa:lhyaya!!. In Kerala, even today, 
several marriage rituals are performed, to 
promote fertility. The Kerala Brahmin 
Couples go to a tank for fishing, just after 
marriage. If fish is not available some flowers 
are put in the water and they catch it. The 
same rituui is performed among the Kannada 
Brahmins also. 


Exorcistic rituals : 


The belief that infertility is caused by evil 
spirits is world-wide. To over-come the evil 
consequences, people perform various exor” 
cistic rituals. There are so many references 
of exorcism in the vedic literature, especially 
in the Atharva veda. In the ancient Tamil 
literature also we can trace instances of this 
practice!’. Velan was the recognized exorcist 
of the sangam age. Even though rationalism 
and industrialisation are the predominant 
factors which control modern life, the belief 
in malignant spirits and demons are still 
prevalent. Therefore exorcistic rituals are 
being practised everywhere. 


Kalam pattu, Gandharvan pattu, 
Ku RuntiN;i Pattu, Malayan Kcttu, Pulluvan 
Pattu and KanneRu Pattu are the major 
exorcistic rituals of North Kerala. Among 
these, Kalampattu is the most important and 
familiar ritual which is related to human 
fertility. It is practised to ward off evil spirits 
who are supposed to reside in the body of 
women, making, them infertile. This ritual is 
practised as a productive magic to make 
women fertilc. In some cases it is performed 
as a protective magic at the time of pregnancy 
in order to facilitate a normal delivery. 


Structure of the ritual : 


The magical rituals related to fertility 
may broadly be classified into two types. The 
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first type consists of real exorcism in which 
the evil spirits stipposed to reside in the body 
of the patient are eradicated by means of 
special rites. In the second type, the patient 
may be lacking something thus causing 
infertility. In this case also a ritual is perfor- 
med which involves the insertion of something 
into the body, especially the stomach: such as 
sacred water (tirttha) ashes, butter, flowers, 
or indigenous medicine. Kalam pattu belongs 
to the first type of magical ritual, 


The structure of the magical ritual may 
be defined as follows. An evil sprit is residing 
in the body of a woman.*This spirit is the 
cause of barrenness in her, A ritual is 
performed to dispel the spirit from her body- 
After the successful completion of the ritual, 
the spirit is warded off and the woman is 
getting well. Here the process is disconnection 


A+B—:>8 
(A+B) -B—>C 


Here A is the woman; B is the evil spirit, 


the cause of barrenness (@) and Cis child- 
birth, the desired result of the ritual. 


In certain cases the problem of disconnect 
ion does not take place- A woman is lacking 
something and it must be added to her body. 
It may be some indigenous medicine, or sacred 
water. Here the £ process is connection. The 
result in this also will be positive- 
A-B->8 
(A-Bi+C—>C. 

Here also A is the woman; B is the thing. 


lacking in her and Cis child birth, the 
desired result of the ritual. 


In the example of disconnection, the 
process is ’— ' and in the latter. These two 
practices could profitably be viewed as the 
binary oppsites of a dyad- Most of the rituals 
can be analysed from this perspective. 


Kalam Pattu-an exorcistic ritual : 


When a married woman is found barren, 
her parents approach the local astrologer to 
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know the real cause. From him they know that 
some malignant spir its are residing in the body 
of the patient which must be dispelled. By his 
advice, they decide to perform the ritual of 
kalam pattu. 


Kalam pattu commences in the evening. 
The exorcist draws the kalam with coloured 
powders (diagrams and pictures of deities) in 
the pandal(a temporary shed) mad in front of 
the house which is decorated by tender coconut 
leaves and flowers. The patient is seated in 
front of the kalam just opposite to the 
exorcist. The exorcist. with his set of 
musicians chants the songs, accompanied by 
cymbals and hand-bell. In a particular moment 
the afflicted woman becomes ‘possessed’ and 
quivers. She sways fantastically backward 
and forward rubs away the figures of deities 
and reaches a frenzied state. She eats cvery- 
thing that is there in the kalam, as the result 
of ‘‘demoniac Possession-” 


The spirits are warded off by pleasing 
them through chants and songs and giving 
them some sort of Bali (sacrificc.) They are 
requested co accept chese Bali maturials and 
adoration and to leave the patient's body. If 
they don’t concede the exorcist prentends to 
intimidate them by magic and ‘release’ the 
spirits. At last the ‘possessed’ womun falls 
down and becomes unconcious for a while and 
recovers. The ritual concludes in the next 
morning. 


Psychological aspect : 


If we analyse this ritual we can come to 
the conclusion that the process working 
behind this is purely psychic. The belief of 
infertility which is associated with evil spirits 
is deep-rooted in the unconscious mind of the 
patient and ther relatives. More over, the 
astrologer’s words are believable to them 
than anything else- 


sitting in the Kalam 
the faces of the deities 


The patient is 
concentrating on 
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which are grotesque. The powders used for 
the pictures are of pungent smell and most 
of them are of dark colours. She has an 
ardent belief that something is residing in 
her body which may hurt fertility and she 
will be cured only after the successful 
competion of the ritual- 


The magica! performance is done with 
the help of the four functions of rituals: 
verbal action, place. action and things. The 
songs accompanied by the musical 
instruments are fantastic. Meanwhile, the 
exorcist throws flowers, rice and ashes to 
the patient. All these lead the woman to an 
undefined mental state and becomes 
‘possessed’. When the ritual is over her 
anxiety and fear are expelled. The psychologi- 
cal term ‘hetero-suggestion’ is the main 
factor behind this. 


Modern psychology and medical science 
say that anxicty or any kind of mental shock _ 
may thrcaten pregnancy That is why 
abortion takes place in so many cases. This 
may be cured by this kind of ritual as the 
woman believes that the wrong thing with 
hur mind or body is gone. 


Luvi-strauss says that magical belief has 
three factors. * They are : (1) The confi- 
dence of exorcist in his profession, (2) the 
belief of the patient in the exorcist, (3) the 
dreams and longings of the society in relation 
with the magical beliefs. These three aspects 
lead the patient to ‘demoniac possession’ and 
after that the cure. 


Caste of the performers : 


Kaniyan, a ‘low’ caste, Hindu is the 
performer of Kalampattu. He is the local 
astrologer whose chief profession is making 
the umbrella of palmyra leaves. He used to 
perform the magical practices excluding their 
destructive aspects. There is a strong belief 
that in olden times kaniyans were Brabmins. 


Thurston refers to it!®, It is said that when 
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their astrological predications became fruit- 
less, they were expelled from the caste and 
treated as kaniyans. ‘In ancient times. it 
is said, Panans, Velans and Kaniyans were 
practising magic. but astrology as a 
profession was practised exclusively by the 
Brabmins"’. 3° There is much probability 


that kaniyans were once Brahmins. Besides, 
they themselve believe that their ancestors 
were Brahmins. Kaniyans never perform 
destructive magic such as sorcery. just like 
Brahmins. 

Functional S ymblostis : 

The local astrologer, the indigenous 
medicine-man, and the exorcist did some 
sort of duties for the whole ‘society. They 
belong to the lower stratum of the “society 


and their mutual understanding is the secret 
of their existence. When any kind of disease 
occured to any man he was compelled t> 
receive the services of these three sections. 
They utilised these occasions properly and 
used to see that these things were done under 
their directions. This led them to maintain 
their social status also. Thus the functional 
association of these section was a notable 
thing in the study of the rituals. This may 
be called ‘functional symbiosis’. 


SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


Saoskritisation : 


In the magical performances done by ‘low’ 
caste Hindus of North Kerala, we can see 
aspects of ‘Sanskritisation’, the term used by 
M.N. Sreenivasan. 1” According to him, the 
process of sanskritisation js that a ‘low’ 


caste Hindu or other group changes its 
customs; ideology, rites and way of life in 


the direction of a high caste’, The 
Brahmanical concepts of magical formulas 


are divided intc four classes:mantrasara 
(real essence of magic), yantrasara ( the 


science of cabalistic figures. \, Prayogasara 
(the method of usin¢ the yantras), 
tantrasgra ( the science of symbolic acts)2®, 
This formula is practised by non-Brahma- 
nical exorsists including kaniyans. Most of 
the spells are also associated with that of 
Brahmins which consist of sanskrit words. 


Local customs and rituals came to be 
influenced by Brahmanical concepts. In the 


case of magical rites the blending of Brah- 


manical and non-Brabmanica! characteri- 
stics resulted in a hybrid form. In most of 


the exorcistic practices, including kalam 
Pattu, the Brahmanical concepts of magical 


formula have been adopted later on. 
Similarly, we can also see the process of 
desanskritisation in the adoption, by Brahmins. 
of local customs, rituals add forms of worship. 
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The riangs & their world-View 


{7 is no culture, either sophisticated 
or folk, that does not possess some ideas and 
values which guide people’s behaviour Such 
ideas are not personal and are not restricted 
to an individual member of the social group; 
every individual shares them, to a large 
degree, with all men who belong to the same 
social group. Concepts are the abstracted 
form of these common ideas by mvans of 
which minds communicate. Every social 
system reasons from some unproven, underly- 
ing assumptions whicn may be taken as self- 


evident axioms. These axioms actuaily 
constitute the *World-View’ of any given 
culture. However, whatever term may be 


used e.g. self-evident axioms or formalized 
conceptions both of which bas underlying 
logic, to identify the aggregate of ideas and 
values that form the basis of a social system, 
understanding morally significant features of a 
culture the discussion on world-view is 
partinent and important. 


The present paper makes an attempt to 
delincate an idea about the forinalized 
conceptions of the universe of the Riangs. a 
tribal community living inthe state of 
Tripura in the Eastern part of India. The 
data on which the study is based were 
coilected in course of a field investigation 
undertaken by me during the first quarter of 
the year 1973 whileI was working ata 
folklore project initiated by the Anthropologi- 
cal Survey of India. The bulk of the data 
which constitute the varieties of folklore 
genres. viz. folk-tales, folk-songs, myths, 
lullabies, marriage and funeral songs etc. were 
collected tbrough interviews with the local 
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people. Apart from this, other necessary 
information regarding the life cycle activities, 
material culture and ritual observances was 
also collected by means of personal observation. 


The mode of life of this tribal native of 
Tripura may be denoted as ‘folk'—for they 
have abundant folklore, folk-tales and folk- 
songs. The culture of this people may be 
conceived of as folkculture as the distinctive 
features of such culture display the nega- 
tives of the characters to be found in modern 
life. The distinctiveness of folk culture can 
be summed up into following characteristics : 
with an exception of the very few, among 
the general mass of people literacy does not 
exist. The people live a sort of rustic life and 
the culture they maintain. is a kind of 
homogeneous culture. In this culture, with 
an exception to specialized few, e.g., the 
artist, the shaman, the herbalist or the 
religious functionary, what one man knows 
and does is much alike what another knows 
and does. The Organisation of experience 
which constitute the mental worl! of one 
individual and within which he moves and 
finds his solutions for life’s problems, is much 
like that of his neighb .,ur,so that these 
mental worlds tend to coincide and to agree 
with the general pattern of life—this follows 
an assumption that communication within 
local community is intimate and frve. 


Any folkculture may be conceived of as 
an organization, as a fabric of closely inter- 
woven parts. And the Riang culture, with 
lots of approsimation, we need to begin at 
any particular point in the fabric and 
follow up the interconnected threads to the 
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other parts of the whole. Although the data 
is primarily of verbal art nature which 
comprise a number of texts, we nevertheless 
take enough care to acquaint ourselves with 
the subsistence system of the people. And 
such care ° leads us to concentrate our 
attention to the productive system of the 
people. The productive system largely 
manifests in the growing of rice and bamboo. 
However, the growing of rice is not merely 
the growing of rice in order to fill the granary 
and then the stomach; it is in some part a 
religious exercise the fulfilment of moral 
organisation, and the discharge of a duty 
that develops upon. or rather that springs 
from the inner conscience of every adult 
male in every family group. 


The rice is god given, or it is brought 
with offering and sacrifice, agriculture work 
is closely related with prayer, the Joum (the 
corn field for slash and burn cultivation!) is 
not merely a corn field, a place of toil, like 
shop or a factory, it is a holy place or atleast 
an uncanny one. So we find in this folk 
community that sickness is often not mcrely 
sickness, a separate midadventure...but tit) 
tends to be regarded also as an aspect of 
piety. namely as the result of a moral lapse. 
The formalized conceptions of the universe of 
the people is actually pivoted round the jhum 
which is the rcaring and dumping ground of 
bamboo, the sowing and barvesting fieid of 
paddy, cotton and very many types of seeds; 
the jhlum work forms the basic concept of 
their comp:ex network of ritua:is and thcir 
organization of nature and supernaturc. The 
jhum is the central point to their religious 
ideas and practices Concept of ‘goud’ or 
‘moral’ man is also oriented in relation to 
rnan’s relations to jum. A ‘goodman’ or a 
‘mural man’ in this folk society, is he who 
grows more crops in jnum. A man's prestige 
and honour is connected with bis skill and 
industry. Very few villagers are there who 
support themselves in trades but even thn 
they cannot solely be off from jhum work as 
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that they have out 
community of good and 
honest men. The human world and the 
world of flora and founa are living side by 
side—man the doer, nature the donc; man the 
sowers nature the sown; the relation gets a 
meaning in their collective cognition by the 
influence of a tbird invisible force regulated 
and controlled by the supcrnature which is 
propitiated with prayers; conciliated with 
observed rituals and soothed by the offerings. 
The jhum centred annual activities conform 
to a dramatic literary composition. In this 
drama man; jhum and gods are the actors :; 
the play has a prologue. the cleaning and 
slashing with a period of first <uspence at the 
time of conflagrating thc felled bamboo bush; 
it has a development, the growing of rice and 
other corns. and a denovement, the harvest 
either good or bad. kvery year the 
communities live that play, but its last act, 
1.e., the harvest in one year may be different 
form the last act in the nest. There is 
another important issue in relation to jhum 
cultivation—this is about jhum's relation with 
the maintenance of the size of the 
community. 


this would mean 
themselves off the 


Slash and burr cultivation of shifting 
cultivation has a peculiar system the same 
jhum field can never be used for consequtive 
years because it requires a stipulated period 
of time to have proper growth of the bamboo 
bu h which is an essential phenomenon for 
the jhum cultivation. Naturally the Jhumias 
(tbe people who practise jhum) cannot work 
in the same ficld for years together—they are 
to go on searching for new bush. As there is 
coutinuous increase of pupulation in the 
settiement and as the slopes near at hand 


ˆ already, converted to jhum tield, will be 


followed for certain number of years the 
villagers are required to go further 
and further from the villag: to select 
suitable lands on which they may plant 
the corn. When the jhumias have found 


places to grow corn are remote. and 
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near the charas ‘revulets), they spend more 
and more of their time at these clusters 
of distant jhum fields returning from 
time to time to their village. At 
last they obviously come to cunsider 
that jhum settlements as their home 
and brek off connection with their old 
village settlement. In this way the growth of 
old village is checked and the seminomadic 
habit in connection with jhum search remains 
active amon the members of the community. 


It is evident from the above discussion 
that jhum is the centre of interest of all the 
activities of the jhumias. The jhum complex 
reveals the man ; not-man, i.c- man ; nature ¢: 
super-nature relationship which explains how 
man selects his place in nature, confronts the 
nature and consequently controls the nature 
for his own purpose by virtue of subscribing 
his role in the struggle for existence and 
thereby sustains the continuity of his culture. 
This relationship is very imortant in view of 
understanding the ‘world-view of the people. 


‘world- 
understand 


Now what is actually meant by 
view’ ? By world view one is to 
that outlook upon the universe that is 
characteristic of a people. In a simple way it 
isto be conceived as a man's idea of the 
universe. Anthropologists use certain group 
of concepts that help them to describe the 
way of life and to compare ways of life to one 
another. When we take up ‘worldview’ 
at once there happen to arise a few other 
words, viz. ‘Culture’. “mode of thought’ 
and ‘national character’ in our minds that 
often confound us with one base word- 
‘world view’ But culture, ethos, mode of 
thought, national character, all these words- 
and concepte are not with 
‘world-view’. 


equal in idea 


By culturc one may describe a people's 
way of life in terms of all the customs and 
institutions which distinguish it« Here one 
may recall Ruth Benidict’s view which 
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stresses on the most fundamental and 
persistent values of a people and desciibes 
them in terms of those values, their idca of 
the good life. The word ‘ethos’ is also 
associated with the concept of value. The 
concept inakes the outside investigator to 
share the intimacies of conscience and the 
villager's feelings of sheme of guilt. The 
concept of ethos signifies the explicic ideals of 
the villager, the corresponding words of 
these ideas, viz., virtues, standards, manners 
and morals: The terin ‘national character’ 
refcrs to the way the people look to the 
outsider looking in on them. But ‘world-view® 
refers to the way the world looks to that 
people looking out. So the term ‘world-view’ 
or the concept attachud to itis different 
from ‘Culture’, ‘ethos’ ‘national character’. 
Naturally here it is partinent to ask when it 
is different from all the concepts which one 
of fundamental importance to understand 
the life of a the community, then it is 
actually what. In short it is man's idea of the 
universe. It is the organisation of ideas which 
answers to a man the question: where I am ? 
Among what do I more ? What one may 
relations to those things ? 
” 

Every ‘world-view’ distinguishes the ‘self 
from the ‘not-self', Self is the axis of the 
world-view. In the not-self category we have 
both m,n and not-man entities. The concept 
of ‘world-view generally operates in the 
ordered relationship between the two 
entities man and not-man. In not-man 
category, we further have, two words ‘God’ 
and ‘nature’. The separation of God from 
nature and of these two together from man, 
writes Redfield, made in sdme degree and in 
Some sense in every ‘world-view’. In every 
society people look out at somethings which 
are just things. being neither wholly human 
nor wholly of the qualities which we call 
devine or spiritual, they are nature not much 
identified with the qualities that 
characterizes human being nor with those 
which characterize God. 
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In primitive world-view it is an incvitable 
experience of man who always confronts with 
the notman clement, the element includes 
both observed features and invisible beings, 
viz. carth, sky, day ard night as the compo- 
nents of the world of nature and wills, powers 
and spirits as the components of the world of 
nature and wills, powers and spirits as the 
components of the world of divinities. The 
relation between the two entities, man and 
not-man is a sort of con.rontation. Every 
world-view begins with the distinction of the 
self from all else, and every world-view is a 
confrontation of that which is not the self and 
is outside of one’s self. 


So the question of confrontation forms tbe 
basis of world-view understanding. Two 
things should be in our mind when we take 
up the question of confrontation. They are: 
what is confrunted ? What is the attitude 
man takes as to his relation to that which is 
confronted ? 


To the first question what 1s confronted it 
is to be noted with concern that tliose things 


are of cmphasized nature are the matters of 
confrontation. Now what are the things of 


emphasized naturv. Regarding this point 
attitude of the people differ from tribe to 
trike. There are people who emphasize on 
human nature - they confront their own 
human nature Margarett Mead has described 
such a pcople named Arapcsh who live in 
New Guine3. The world-view ot this people 
centres round the man. It does not mean that 
these people do not have any idea about land, 
water, woods, stars and other aspects of 
nature or about spirits of Gods of the universe. 
They know the existence of these objects as 
othzr peuple know. But these objects lay in 
the fringe of their attention. They are more 
concerned, more worried with and about ‘an 
internalized struggie between man and his 
human nature, the struggle between aggressive 
and dangerous sexuality on the one hand and 


parental and beneficient sexuality on the 
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other’, Inthe man centred world-view of 
the Arapesh, the nature and the universe of 
spirits and divinities remain entities of little 
interest and importance. But if we compare 
our data on Riang in the context of their 
world-view we shall see that the Riangs 
confront man, nature and God with equal 
emphasis; they regard the relations of three 
as intimate, and the maintenance of these 
relationships is the duty of man. 


The Riangs order their universe in terms 
of their past history : genesis and develop- 
ment are the axes of their system of cosmic 
ideas, they tell the genealogical story of 
creation from ‘all water’ chaos down to the 
man who tells the myth narratives. Now if 
we are to represent the Riang version of 
Man-Nature-God relationship as a triangle, 
we would draw itin such a structure in 
which all the opposite bases are of equal 
length, i.e., the triangle will be equilateral, 
To the Riangs nonc of the three entities is 
of little attention or interest. The mark of 
attribution and importance will be of cqual 
valuc. Man lives in nature, but he has his 
own skill ro work upon nature; nature is the 
source of all resource: and so nature should 
be intimately experienced and skilfully 
explored, but naturc is also well ordcred 
because its entire system 1s operated and 
regulat«d by the unseen powers and forces of 
super-nacure. 


So we sce that objects of controntation 
in Riang world-view are man, nature and 
God. Now let us see what is the relation 
which man sees between himself and that 
which he confronts. that is another way of 
saying what is the duty or purpose of man 
towards that which he confronts? Here let 
us quote a few lines from R-. Redfield's 
observation : ‘‘World-view can be seen as a 
characteristic attitude of purpose or obliga- 
tion toward that which is confronted, 
whether that be human nature or God- 
nature. 1 think it will be found to be true 
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that thore is no people in history or ethnology 
that has not surh on attitude of purpose or 
or obligation. Indifference toward the 
universe is probably incompatible witha 
persisting human way of life, I think, further, 
that it will be found that this attitude 
exists wherher the Not-man is conceived as 
two things. Nature and God or whether the 
one of these two prevails over the other or 
is involved with the other.” (/R. Redfield, 
Human Nature and the Study of Society, 
vol. 1, page-/6). 


The context of this attitude always 
depends upon thc feeling of man toward the 
world around him. The context of 
attitude may be represented by certain verbs, 
e.g., accept, maintain, become one with, 
yield to obey. appropriate, transform. 
"The attitude of Aprapesh man as described 
by Margarett Mead, is an attitude of 
appropriation to the opposing kinds of 
sexuality. Where human nature is ot primary 
importance the factors of obligation, accep- 
tance, maintenance etc., are of lessor value. 
With our Riangs. we observe, that here man, 
nature and God are closely associated, but at 
the same time the attitude is one of obligation 
to maintain : the duly of man consists chiefly 
in the performance of rituals of the commu- 
nity that maintain a perpetual and 
harmonious relationship between man and 
not-man, i e., nature and God. The cosmos 
is seen as a perpetually self-repeating system 
embracing both the physical universe and 


the supernaturals; man himself is a part of 
the system and his part in the maintenance 
of the unending cycle that insures will-being 
is discharged in private good and in public 
ritual Existence is, with the Riangs. an 
endless round of repeating natural and divine 
events in which man is a part. an aspect of 
God-Nature 


Another important point in the Riang 
world-view is that the universe is morally 
significant. In this world-view man and 
nature and God are not sharply distinguished 
but constitute a single system of entities not 
entireiy separable from one another. What 
Redfield observes ‘moral’ is a general  chara- 
cteristics of the primitive world-view, is also 
an important part in the relations among the 
entitivs in Riang world-view - man, nature 
and God however distinguished or merged — 
are not only personal, but also; as personal 
relations always tend to be, moral. There is 
one moral order including everything. The 
universe is not indifferent. It cares. ‘The 
activities in which man has a part are not 
merely the applications of useful techniques. 
not merely blind obedience to orders given; 
they are scenes and acts in drama, the 
hopcful tragedy of existence’. These entities 
and dispositions are part of a man-including 
moral system. The conduct of these Gods is 
thought about in the moralterms which 
prevail on earth. To our Riang people the 
universe is spun of duty and etbical judgement. 
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“Toki Prava : 
A vestige of human sacritice ceremony” 


Tori Prava is a very important festival of 
Kondha, Paraja and Gond tribe of 
Dharamgarh Sub-division of Kalahandi 
district. in Orissa State of India. In 1971, 
according to the Government census, the 
total population of Dharamgarh sub-division 
was 4,17;222 out of which 87..83 belonged to 


Schuduled Tribe. This indicates that 
Scheduled Tribe population in this Sub- 
division is quite significant. Though this 
frstival is mainly related to the Kondha; 


Paraja and Gond tribe, yt people belonging 
to other castes and tribes also «take part in 
the celebration of this festival. 


In Dbharamgarh Sub-division this festival 
is celebrated every year in one or the other 
such villages. where in the population of 
Kondha,. Paraja and Gond tribes are comparati- 
vely significant, the soil of which is consi- 
dered by the tiibal people as Xondbha mati 
Paraja-mati or Gond-Mati, and where there 
js a sacred ‘Tang’ (a type of axe) represent- 
ing goddess earth. The turn to celebrate 
this festival comes in such villages almost 
once in a decade. 


“Toki Prava’' is a very long festival, the 
celebration of which lasts for many days. 
Broadly this festival may be divided into two 
parts : ‘Balijatra’ and the main Toki Prava. 
Balijatra is celebrated in the month of Kartik, 
in the main ‘Toki Parva' in the Pausa month 
of the same year. 


The term ‘Toki’ is used for a girl between 


nine and fourteen years. According to the 
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old people of Dharmgarh Sub-divison, about 
hundred years age the people of Kondha, 
Paraja and Gond tribes were sacrificing a 
Toks to please Dharani Devi (Goddess of 
earth), so that they may get good crops and 
may be free from any disaster or natural 
calamity. In some villages these tribal people 
were sacrificing a ‘Toka’ ‘boy) instead 
of a ‘Toki’, with this claim that their goddess 
Dharani devi wants the sacrifice of a ‘Toka’. 
But sacrifice of a Toki was very common 
and that jis why this festival is known as 
Toki Parva. 


In earlier days this festival was also 
known as Mania marah. Maniamarah means 
killing of a human being on festival occasion 
to please goddess earth. When the British 
government put ban on the human sacrifice, 
it was not possible for Kondha, Paraja and 
Gond tribe to sacrifice Toki or Toka to 
please their deity Dharani devi. Because of 
their deep rooted faith in Dharani, devi it 
was also not possible for them to stop the 
celebration of the ‘Toki Parva’. so they 
replaced the sacrifice of ‘Toki or ‘Toka’ with 
the sacrifice of a sheep or ram while retain- 
ing the style and the rituals used in ‘‘Toki 
Parva”. The sacrifice of a sheep or ram is 
done more or less in the same manner as 
their forefathers were r»acrificing ‘Toki’ or 
Toka’ on the occasion of this festival. 


Even now-a-days in many such villages 
where in this festival is celebrated sheeps are 
sacrificed, and only in a few villages. where 
people have this belief that the Dharani devi 
of their village wants a male sacrifice, a ram 
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is sacrificed. Inspite of the change of the 
object of sacrifice even now a days thc 
festival is popularly known as ‘Toki Parva’ 
in Dharamgarh Sub-Division of Kalahandi 


district. In this paper attempt has been 
made to : 
J]. to discuss the rites related to Toki 
Parva 


2. to discuss the role of village functiona- 
ries the celebration of the festival; and 


3. to discuss the tribe castes relationship 
in western Orissa. 


The uUdiscussion is based on the 
observation of this festival celebrated in village 
Churagaon uf Dharamgarh sub-division in 
the year 1970. Churagaon js situated at a 
distance of 23 miles in thceust from 
Dhatmgarh town. the head quarter of 
Dharamgarh sub-division, and 49 miles away 
from Bbhawanipatna town, the headquarter of 
Kalahandi district. In Churagaon, apart from 
the Kondha, Paraja and Sabara tribes, people 
belonging to different castes such as Bralimin. 
Paik, Gour, Sunari, Dhobi, Luhar, Ghasi and 
Doma also reside. The surrounding villages of 
different castes and tribes. The main 
accupation of the people of Churagaon and the 
near by villages is agriculture or allied work. 
So they mainly depend on agriculture. 


In the celebration ot ‘Toki Parva’ the 
services of some traditional functionaries are 


required. These functionaries are Gountia. 
Jhankar., Gonda, Pujari. Nariah and 
Rapiab. Gountia is trom brahmin caste, 


Jhankar from Kondba tribe, Gonda from 
scheduled caste, Pujari from Borka caste, 
Nariah from Gour caste, and Rapiah from 
Paraja tribe. These village functionaries are 
to perform certain roles in the celebration of 
Toki Parva: Apart from them the Domas 
provide their Services with their drums and 
other musical instruments whenever it is 
required during the celebration of this festival. 
The other male, female. young and old 
members of Churagaon and nearby villages 
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participate in the celebration of this festival 
as a helper as well as a visiter. With this 
preliminary information about this ‘Toki’ 
Parva’ the region where it is celebrated and 
the people who take part in the celebrations 
now we shall discuss in detail how this ‘Toki 
Parva’ was celebrated in Churagaon village in 
the year 1970. 


As it has been stated 
celebration of ‘Toki Parva’ lasts for many 
days and it is broadly divided into two 
parts: Balijatra and the main ‘Toki’ Parva', 
now we shall discuss about them in detail 
just after mentioning how the decision to 
celebrate this festival is taken. 


earliar, the 


Discusston for the celebration of Toki Parva 


The Jhankar of thc village, after observing 
that the ends of Dliarani Khnntas (wooden 
poles created about a decade ago at the time 
of th> celebration of this festival near the 
alter of Dharani devi goddess of earth) bave 
met with each other, gets this idea that the 
time of celebration of ‘Toki Parva’ has come. 
So he goes to the Gountia and tells him that 
now we should celebrate ‘‘Toki Parva”. 
Gountia instructs the Gonda to tell the 
villagers together on a particular day and 
time at a particullar place. In that metting 
he informs the villagers that the time of the 
celebration of ‘Toki Parva’ has come, and 
suggests that funds should collected for the 
expenses which may be required in connection 
with the celebration of this festival so that 
it may be started before the ensuing 
Diwali. 


After collecting funds, bothin cash and 
kind, the Jhankar contacts the ‘Gorumai’ 
(the person who act as the chief priest in 
‘Toki Purva’ festival), and invites him to come 
to his village to help the villagers in the 
celebration of ‘Toki Parva’. The Gurumai 
comes to the village on the fixed day and 
help in starting the celebration the Balijatra 
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festivals which marks the beginaing of the 
“Toki Parva’ by performing the sct ritualss 


BALIJATRA 


Ralijatra includes the performance of 
seven sister goddesses of seven oceans at the 
village pond; bringing sand from there, sowing 
grains at Matighar. enaction of various 
village occupation. worship of the ram chosen 
for sacrifice and emegion of all the things 
used in the celebration into the pond. Its 
tarts on the sunday preeceding to the Diwali 
festival and ends on the coming sunday. 
after Diwali. Thus this festival is celebrated 
for eight days. 

Worship of Seven sister and 
bringing sand from the pond. 


goddesses 


On the first day of the festival the 
Jhankar, Gurumai. Desari ( helper of 
Guru.nai!, Gountaia. Gon da. Nariab, 


Rapiah,. five to ten married. Tribal woman, 
and the village drummer and ail otber 
villagers gather at ‘Matighar’ (a four 
pillered platform with some roofing, built at 
the outskirts of the village, representing the 
place of Dharani Devi goddess of earth, 
where many rituals related to ‘Toki Parva’ 
are performed on various days round about 
10 0' clock ion the morning: There the 
Guramai dresses himself like a tribal woman 
in red sari. Afterwords ail the people 
gathered there go together to a pond. They 
are folluwed by the drummers with their 
drumbeats. After reacbing the pond the 
Jhankar and Gurumai worship the deities 
“Sac Baheni Jhaika mani” (seven sister 
goddesses of seven ocenns) by burning some 
in sanse and offering some ‘Muan'’ (sand 
fri.d padiyi. There aftcr two bead-loads of 
‘Bait’ fsand)} is brought from there to the 
Matighar by two married tribal women. All 
other persons and the drummers foiiow them. 
In Matighar the Gurumai puts these balis 


into many leaf cups. Afterwords people 
disperse for their homes. Form this day 
74 


unwards the Gurumai dresses himself like a 


tribal woman in red sari at the time of 
performing rituals in connection with the 
festival. 


Sowing grainsat Matighar 


On the next day of the focstival again 
peonle gather at Matighar round about 9 o’ 
clock and the Gurumai sows different 
varieties of Grains in the leaf cups already 
kept there and thc drummers beat their 
drums in different styles. When the grain 
showing ritual is over people disperse for 
their homes. 


Enaction of various village occupations 


From third day, 1- e- tues day, up to the 
seventh day of the festiva: i.e. Saturday. 
the villagers gather at ‘Matighar’ every day 
round about 9 o’ clock in the morning.-Then 
the Gurumai performs the role of different 
persons involved in different types of 
occupation, such as cultivator, carpenter, 
luhar,. potter, dhobi, hunter, etc. In these 
five days, i. e. upto seventh day of the 
festival he tries the roles of the persons 
involved in different types of occupations 
related to the village life. 


Worship of the Ram 


In the night of Diwali, which may fall on 
any day in between the two sundays, the 
viilagers go to tiie ‘Matighar’ alongwith the 
ram chosen for sacrifice at the time of the 
celebration of the main ‘Toki Parva’. There 
the ram is wurshipped. a garland made of 
‘Mandar folwer’ (Hibiscus flowers’ is put 
round his nack, and a Tilak mark with Sindur 
(Vermillian) on bis forehead. Some raw rice 
1: also put on th. platform of the deity infront 
of the ram which be eats. 


Emersion 
celebration 


of the goods used in the 


Un the next sunday the Gurumai and the 
Jhankar taping the sand. the germinate 
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grains sown at Matighar and the tools used 
by the Gurumai while jinacting the roles of 
different persons envolvid in «lifferent types 
of ocupation, goto the pond. They are 
followed by other viilagers and the drummers 
with their drum beats. There thvy umerse all 
the things brought from the Matighar into 
the pond. This marks the end of the Baiijatra 
part of the Toki Parva. 


THE MAIN TOK! PARVA 


The main Toki Parva is celebrated in the 
bright ha f of the forthcoming Pausa month 
(December-Junuary). It is also celebrated for 
8 days starting from the first mon lay of the 
bright half of Pausa and vnding on the next. 
In this part of the festival ‘Toki Parva’ 
different rituals ore earmarked for different 
days. For examp.e un the tirst day of the 
celebration of this festival sacred water is 
brought from the pond. On second day Chha- 
tralathi and Mudra Pani are brought and the 
ram chosen for sacrifice is worshipped. Third 
day goes without any ritua land it is considered 
as the day of rest. On fourth day Gurupuja, 
which includes the worship of the sun, the 
moon and the earth, is performed. Fifth day 
is considered as the day of enjoyment and 
people cook and eat delicious dishes. On 
Sixth day the ram and the sacred axe is 
worshipped by all the villagers. Seventh day 
is the day of sacrifice of the ram. and the 
last day is considered as the day of Dhangri 
Dola. where in some rituals which mark che 
end of the festival are purformed and the 
tribal people dance and enjoy. In the mid- 
night of the first monday the Gurumai, the 
Desari. and the Jhankar, go to the pond and 
bring water in a new carthen pitcher in such 
a way so that no body may see them. While 
bringing water if some how they meet some 
one in the way then they consid.r it as a bad 
omen for the village. In sucha case after 
waiting for some time they again go to the 
pond and bring water afresh. This water is 
considered sacred and kept in the Jhankar's 
house at a sacred place. 
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Rituals of the second day 


Karly in the morning of the next day of 
festival, 1.e- ‘uesday. a party of 8 co 10 male 
members of the Kondha and Paraja Tribes, 
led by the Gurumai, and followed tv the 
drummers with his drumbeat, gous to the 
nearly forest to bring Chhatra Lathi. The 
Gurumai carries with him some win, a cock 
and some incense. In the forest the © urumai 
select a long bamboo bush for Chhbhatralathi. 
Near that bamboo bush the Gurumai 
worships the deity of the tourst by offering 
wine, sacrificing the cock and burning ‘the 
incense. Atterwards all the members of 
the party take the Prasad of wine and the 
sacrificed cock. There after they cut 
Chhatralathi and come back to the Matighar. 
At the top of the Chhatraiathi one broum a 
few pieces ot the wings of peacock and a red 


coloured flag is tied and the Lathi is kept 
there at the Matighar. 

In the same morning another partys 
consisting of 4 to 5 members of Paraja and 
Kondha Tribes, led hy the Jhankar and 
followed by the drummer with his drum- 
beat, goes to the house of the traditional 


king. The Jhankar carries with ina small 
rear earthen pot. The king * fills ‘half 
of the earthen pot with paddy and 
the rest half with tlower and 
covers it with earth. This jis locally 
known as Mudra. The Jhankar taking the 
mudra in his hand comes back alongwith 
other members of his party to his village and 
keeps it beside the sacred water already kept 
in his house. In the mid-night of tuesday 
itself the paddy, kept in the mudra is taken 
out in a kisla by the Gurumai The Gurumai 
with the help of a stone rubs the paddy in 
Kula and converts it into rice. From this rice 
and the sacred water already kept in 
Jhankar’s house, he prepares Khiri (pudching) 
prepared from milk, ric: and sugar or gur) 
Then the Ram, which was shown to the 
deity Dharni Devi at the time of Balijatra 
and was reared carefully to be sacrificed in 
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the main ‘Toki Parva’. is brought and 
worshipped by the Gurumai and the 
Jhankar. Than the Khiri is fed to the 
Ram. When ali this work was being done 
in the mid-night except the Raiyts (the 
persons having landed property in their 
names) no body else from the village or 
outside is allowed to witness this ceremony. 


The day of rest 


On tbe third day of the testival i.e. 
wednesday, no ritual is performed and this 
Gurumai, the Jhankar and Desari take rest 
but other people including women and 
children belonging to Kondha and Paraja 
Tribes dance at the tune of the drumbeat 
in the evening as well as in the night. 


Rituals of the fourth day 


The fourth day of the festival i.e. 
Thursday is earmarked for Gurupuja and from 
this day till the end of the festival no body 
in the village is allowed to do any earthworm, 
because it is considered as an injury to the 
Goddvss of earth. Gurupuja includes Bclpuja 
(worship of the day), Nishi Puja (worship of 
the night) and Matifuja (worship of the 
earth). In order to perform Eelpuja, the 
Jhankar goes to the Dharniguri, and performs 
sun worship in the name of the God of the 
day i. e. sun. Nothing special is done during 
day time except the preparation for Nishi 
Puja and Mati Puja. 


Nishipuju is per formed on the way outside 
residential area of the village. In the midnight. 
the Jbankar, Gurumai and Desari accompa- 
nied by some other male members of Kondha 
and Paraja tribes and foilowed by the 
drummers with their drumbeats go to the 
place already chosen fo: Nishipuja. There 
two bannana trees aiv panted at a distance 
of 5 to feet from cach other on the two 
sides of che way. This place is known as 
Kadalimunda. In between these two bannana 
piants apd iu the middle otf the way the 
Jhankat performs Nishipuja by sacrificing a 
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cock and offering some wine in the namc of 
the Goddess of night. The head of thz cock 
is burried at the place of worship. 


Afterwords all the people present there 
go to the Matighar (the place of Goddess of 
earth) to perform Matipuja. In this Puja the 
Goddess of earth is worshipped, The Desari 
kills a pig by cutting the neck of the pit with 
an axe and the Jhankar immediately collects 
the blood of the sacrificed pig into a leafcup 
and offers it to the goddess of earth. At this 
time also some wine is offered to the deity. 
After worship the head of the sacrificed pig 
is burried there. At this place the sacrificed 
cock and the pig are coocked and eaten by 
the members present there. They also drink 
wine on this occasion. After this, they 
disperse tor their homes to take rust. 


The day of Sukha Kbaiba 


The tifth day of the festival i, e. friday is 
known as the day of Sukha Khaiba ‘(eating 
delicious dishes). On this day the people 
belonging to aii the castes and tribes of the 
village take complete rest and nobody does 
any work. In every house choicest dishes are 
prepared and eaten by the members. On this 
day people drink wine freely. Thus this day 
is considered by every body as the day to 
eat, drink, and be meiry. 


Rituals of the sixth day 


The sixth day of the festival i.e. Saturday 
i> earmarked for Dhaiba ( to run four 
ceremunial celebiation). In the imnorpning the 
Jbunkar; Desari and many 
chiidren young and old people belonging to 
almost all the castes and Tribes of the 
village go to the Matighra. They also carry 
with them the Ram earmarked for sacrifice 
in the main Tokiparva. At Matighra the 
Ram and the sacred axe representing goddess 
earth are worshipped by the Gurumai. 
Afterwords the Ram is made to drink a lot 
of wine and Garland of Mandar flower is put 


Gurumai, 
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round his nack. Afterwords the Jhankar or 
Desari or Nariah taking the sacred axe in his 
hand make the Ram move towards Goumtias’ 
house. All other members carryinz in their 
hands Lathi (dub) spear. knife, bow and 
arrow, sword and stones etc. follow the Ram 
while dancing, shouting and showing their 
feats at the tune of the drum beats of the 
drummer. Very often they shout by saying 
Banguria. The term Banguria indicates great 


happiness as well as courage expressed 
through the feats. 


On the arrival at Gountia's house the 
Ram and the sacred axe are worshipped by 
the head of the house hold. He washes the feet 
of the Ram and the sacred axe with turmeric 
water. Then he gives some vermillian, raw 
rice in cense and a pigeon, or a cock ora 
chicken to the Jhankar to worship the Ram 
and the sacred uxe representing Goddess of 
earth on behalf of the family. The Jhankar 
puts tilak mark with vermillion and rice on 
the axe and on the forehead of the Ram, and 
puts the incense on the fire, Then some 
rice is put before the bird to be sacrificed 
and only after the bird ests a few grains of 
rice, the bird 1s sacrificed. The Ram is also 
given some Khiri or Mua (sand fried paddy) 
to eat. Some money is given to the drummer. 
There after collecting the sacrificed bird and 
the rice brought for worship, tbe party, 
headed by the Ram, visits each and every 
house hold of the village irrespective of the 
casts, Tribc and religion. 
household the 
worshipped as 
Gountia’s house. 


And at every 
Ram and the sacred axc are 
they were worshipped at 
Every household sacrifices 
a pigeon or a chicken or a cock in the same 
way. The Ram 1s also given some Khiri or 
Mua to eat and in some households some wine 
to drink. The drummers 
money from evury households. 


aso get some 


The visit of each and every household in 
the village consumers the whole day After 
the visit of the last houschold the party 
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goes to Matighar. Put the ram is sent to 
Jhankar’s house. After taking rest 
times at Matighar, the 

Gurumai and Jhankar go at 


for some 
party headed by 
the end of the 


residential habitatiun of the village. In the 
opposite direction of Matighar there two 
plantain‘trees are planted at a distance of 


about five to six feet from each other on the 
two sides of the lane. In between the plantain 
trees one wooden plank is kept and on that 
plank a square with some design is made with 
flour. After that a cock is sacrificed there 
and the plaintain trees are cut by the 
Gurumai. Then all tbe members present 
there come back to the Matighar. There 
they cvuok rice and the sacrificed birds, eat 
and drink wine. There at matighar, the 
members of Parja and Kondha tribe including 
their women folk dance throughout the night. 


The day of sacrifice of the sacred Ram 


The seventh day of the festival is earmar- 
ked for Mariha (Kiiling the sacred Ram). In 
the morning of the this day the Gurumai 
announces that the celeberation of the festival 
will start at a particular time. The celebera- 
tion starts from matighar where a large 
number of people of allthe age groups 
belonging to all the castes and tribes gather 
at the time given by the Gurumai. From 
there, the sacred exe and the chhatralathi is 
taken and all the people headed by Gurumai 
and Jhankar proceed for Dharnipada in a 
procession. In the way many people show 
their courageous and skillful feats with thvir 
swords. spears; knives, bow and 
and 


arrow etc. 
while moving step by step they dance 
and sometimes also cry by uttering Banguria. 
The procession is followed by the drummers 
with their drumbeats. From Dharnigudi (Mati- 
ghar) thy pass through Jnankar’s house trom 
where the sacred water and the mudra taken 
tote carrig:d to the Dharnipada. At 
Dharnipada the Chhatralathi, the sacred axe 
aud the Mudra Pani are kept and the 
Gurumai is left there to look after them. 
Then the members present there come back 
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again to Matighar via Jhankar's house from 
where thay take with them the sacred Ram. 


At Matighar th> sacred ram is worshipped 
and is made intoxicatcd with wine in such a 
way so that he may lo~v all bis consciousness. 
Then a strongman already selected by the 
Jhankar. Gurumai. Desari and the Raiyts 
taking a sbarp big knife takes the ram in his 
lap. Thercafter his body is covered with a 
new white clothin such a way so that his 
hands and the ram may not come to sight. 
Another man taking a Bhanda (a big earthen 
pot) stards besides him: Then these two 
persons are sorrounded by a group of strong 
voung men of the village. 


These strong mcn carry with them Parva 
lathi wooden stick vsepecially prepared for 
this occasion’. Then another circle sorrounding 
these strong men is made by the villagers. 
Like wise one after the other many circles 
are made with a view to protect the sacred 
ram from persons from other villages who 
come along with the Chhatralathi and Nishan 
(A big drum) of their village to visit the 
celebration of the festival and also to snatch 
away some parts of the body of tbe sacred 
ram. The general belief is that the parts of 
the sacred Ram's body if some how or other 
is obtained and burried in the rice field then 
the crop will be a bumpher one The villagers 
protect the sacred ram because they believe 
that if the sacred ram or a part of it is taken 
away by the outsiders before it is sacrificed 
and offered tou the Dharani Devi, then some 
sort of calamity may fall on the whole 
village. 


The strongman hbolding sacred ram, his 


partner with earthen pot being sorrounded 
by the villagers in circles; starts from 
Matighar for Dharanipada with the 


accompaniment of dance and rejoice of the 
people and the {drum-beats of the drummers. 
Inthe way the members of all the rings 
very concious against the infiltration of any 
outsider who may attempt to snatch away 
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the sacred ram or a part of its body then the 
procession reaches at a distance of 15 to 20 
yards from Dharanipada the strong man 
holding sacred ram, secretly kills the ram by 
pressing the neck of the ram by his hand in 
sucn a way so that the ram may not get any 
chance to cry. The general belief is that if 
tbe ram cries at the time of killing. some 
sort of calamity may fall on the whole 
village. Then he tears the belly of the ram 
and takes out the intestene, lungs. and heart 
which are kept in the earthen pot takin by 
his partner. While aii this was going on the 
villagers dance, sing and shout loudly so that 
outsiders may not know about the happening 
in the ciricle. From this place the members 
of different rings divide themselves into 
small circles. One circie is formed around the 
strongman with sacred ram, another around 
his partner having the intestime. lungs and 
hearts of the sacred ram in the earthen pot. 
Apart from these two circles, many other 
circles are also formed around one or two 
person in the centre. so that no outsider may 
know that in which circle the strongman 
with sacred ram, or the man with intestive, 
lungs, and heart of the ram is. All these 
circles consists of strongmen with Parva 
Lathi. The members of all the rings while 
dancing and making rejoice move gradually 
towards Dharni Khunta in Dharni Pada area. 
If any outsider attempts to go inside the 
centre of any circle he is beaten badly by the 
protectors. 


The Jhankar secretly 
procession reaches near Dharnikhuntas and 
waits there for the arrival of the group 
having in its centre the person with limbs of 
the sacred Ram. As soon as that group 
reaches there, Jhankar takes the pot 
containing the limbs of sacred ram and burry 
the whole thing in between the Dharani 
Khuntas and covers it with earth and spread 
some hask on it. Then he leaves that place 
and sats of a spot 10 feet away from the 
Dharnikhunta. When the group having in its 


commingout of the 
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centre, the strongman with the sacred ram 
reaches near the Jhankar the strong man 
keeps the dead body of the sacred ram infornt 
of the Jhankar. There after the people 
belonging to other villages rush towards the 
Jhankar along with the Chbatra Lathi, and 
Nisham (drum) of their village to become 
first to touch the ram with the Chhatralathi 
or Nisham just to claim that the deity of 
their village has eaten the prasad first. After- 
words: all the people rush for taking a piece 
of the body of thw sacred ram. The Jhankar 
gives a piec> of flesh of the sacred ram to all 
those who come to him. At this time also 
many people try to take a piece from the body 
of the sacred ram forcibly, thinking that they 
may not get otherwise. Inthe end the 
Jhankar calls the Jhankars of other villages 
to give them a piece from the body of the 
sacred ram. If any pact of the body of the 
sacred ram remains, then it is burried there 
and some husk already kept near the Jhankar, 
is spread over that which arrals the 
sacredness of the bambs burried. This marks 
the end of the days celeberation and the 
people collected there disperse for their 
homes. 
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The last day of the festival 


The last day of the festival. i.e. Monday 
is earmarked for Dl:.angadi Dola. In the 
morning the Gountia of the village, the 
Gurumai, the Jhankar. the Desari. the 
Rapiah; the drummers and a large number of 
men. women, and children of all the castes 
and tribes of the village go to the Dharni 
Khunta established in Dharnipada area. There 
the Rapiah cleans the spot where the Jhankar 
amputed the limbs of the sacred ram and 
distributted to the people of other villages. 
He also picks up a piece of bone of the 
sacrificed ram with his teeth. That he is 
declared impure. Inorder to purify him tbe 
people of the tribe sprinkle over him a 
solution prepared by mixing milk, honey. 
cowdungs cow urine and water. Thereafter a 
hen or duck and a pig is sacrificed there. The 
young tribal women (both married and 
unmarried) and men dance together for the 
amusement of their own as well as others. 
They also make the Gountia and the Jhankar 
to dance with them. This programme 
continues till sun set. There after all the 
people dispers2 for their homes and thus the 
festival comes to an end. 
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The Culture of jagaghars and aspects 
of its Secularism : 
A STUDY AT JAGANNATHDHAM, PURI 


The Jagaghar, the jegaghar or jaga as 
popularly known: is a cultural-cum sacred 
institution normally found in the religious 
towns of C rissa especially at Jaganathdham, 
Puri. Little attention has been paid by the 
sociologists for the study of this type of 
peculiar traditional institution which is now 
prone to the influence of modernization. In 
this paper an attempt will be made to 
describe the cultural complex of the 
jagaghars of Puri as well as the aspects of 
secularizing impact to which the jagaghars 
are exposed to. The facts presented in this 
paper are based upon the data collected by 
the author during his field study done at 
Puri in connection with his Ph. D. work 
entitled “Form sacred to secular: An empiric 
study of sacred complex in Jagannathdbham, 
Puri.” 


The entire structure of a jagaghar at 
Puri is normally visible on neariy an acre of 
land of more soroundcd by a fence with a 
gate for wntrance. At the gate there isa 
building with a few rooms used for various 
purposes including accomodating deities an 
various sports materials. The rest of the 
campus is generally constituted by the sports 
ground, garden, fruit orchard and pond-. 


The jagaghars desseminate a part of the 
folk as well as the sanskritic cultures of 
the Hindu community through various 
activities accociated with them. In- 
side the premises of every jagaghar, 
couching is regularly provided in several 
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traditional sports like boxing, wrestling 
danda, body building. asan etc. and various 
local games-indoor as well as ଠoutdoor- 
practised here are duduy. playing cards. hagh 
Pandars etc. Though the principal function of 
the jagaghars is to provide physical educa- 
tion, all the jagaghars invariably perform 
certain other important functions. When any 
dispute-personal or collective— arises in the 
sahs (lane, where the jagaghar is located, 
the elderly people sit there to decide the 
dispute. The jagaghar is also used as a sitting 
place of street council to decide several 
organizational matters like participating in the 
inter-sahi cultural competitions, observing 
festivals of Sanskritic origin like Durga 
Puja, Ganesh Puja etc. and festivals of local 
orgin like Sahiyatra etc. The young as well 
as the old people use it as a recreational club 
there to 

music, singing, action etc. 
take bhang (an 


play games, learn 

observe sports, 
intoxicant’, or involve in 
gossiping among themeselves. 


and assemble 


One or more than one jagaghar is found 
in each old Sah (street) of Puri and inthe 
streets, which emerged accomodating people 
with modern occupations like service, business 
etc., neither the jagaghar nor the culture of 
jagaghar jis found in existence. Patnaik 
(1977-65) observes that normally for every 
hundred houses there is jagaghar in all the 
old sahkise As he counted there are 4 in 
Matimandap Sahi. 12 in Harachandi Sahi, 8 
in Bali Sah. 4in Markandeswar Sahi etc. 
(ibid). The representatives of all the 
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jagaghars of any particular sahi constitute 
the akhada~ of the same sahi. The sahi 
akhada represents the sahi in various inter- 
sahi cultural competition. Except being 
affiliated to Sahiakhada, e.ch jagaghar has 
an independent organization. Every jagaghar 
has a name ot its own like Marichikot jagahar, 
Duarijaga etc. Each jagahbar has generally a 
hierarchy of its elected office bearers and 
they meet the day to day expenses of the 
jagahars from its funds which grows by 
Government aids, voluntary contributions 
from the individuals in term of cash and kind. 
income from the tanks and garden etc. Each 
member of the jagaghar, known as a Sanga 
(companion). also takes maximum care for 
the growth of the jagaghar fund. 


of physical education and 
organisation of festivals and other cultural 
activities are the principal dynamics of the 
jagaghars. Let us discuss the important 
aspects of these activities in a bit detail. 


Teaching 


The sports men, who are enrolled as to 
learn and practise gymnastics, present 
themselves at about 4 a. m. of everyday in 
the jagaghar premises and continue their 
activities till about 7 a. m. Touching the feet 
of the Mahavir (for Hanuman), the monkey 
God and the presiding deity of every 
jagughar, they start learning and practising 
asan. wrestling, danda, baithak, boxing. body 
building etc. Every jagaghar has a main 
coucher (guru) and a few as his assistants 
who teach various branches of traditional 
physical education to the young men. By 
practising such gymnastics the young people 
build themselves as physically stronger and 
bring the reputation not only to Puri town 
but also to Orissa by participating in many 
state leyel and national level gymnastic com-~ 
petitions. All the members learning gymnastic 
practices show very high degree of cordiality 
and companionship amoi:.g themslves — inside 
as well as outside the play ground and this 
type of their in-group feeling brings about 
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social solidarity in several community service 
programmes. But at times this intense in-group 
feeling gives rise to the feelings of hatred and 
negativism towards out-groups, the play 
groups of other jagahars, and these feelings 
get the shape of group quarelling and even 
group fighting with lethal weapons. Even in 
personal conflict between two persons each 
of them gets the support of the mates of his 
own jagaghar and if compromise fails, in the 
culture or these physically strong men a 
fighting is the ultimate solution. Thus the 
cohesive and divisive forcesin the culture 
of the jagaghars are evident. 


Apart from the gymnastic activities, 
another principal function of jagaghar is to 
organise a lot of festivals at Puri. Most of the 
jagaghars celebrate Durga puja. Saraswati 
puja: Ganesh puja etc. with much or less 
pomp and ceremonv. In observing these, each 
jagaghar is independent of the other. But 
there are some festivals in which all the sahts 
of puri participate and compete with one 
another, The members of all the jagaghars 
of a saghi organize these festivals with a 
strong we-feeling. Sometimes, the members, 
of each jagaghar arrange feasts and ritual 
services-generally on festive occasions— before 
the deities worshipped at the jagaghr. In 
these occasions various entertainment 
programmes are arranged and the members of 
jagaghars as well as outsiders-professionals 
and amateurs-show their performances to the 
public. Thus, the jagaghar of Puri serves not 
only as an agency of physical training but 
also acts as an agent to rneet the aesthetic 
urges of the community- 


note on various 
Jjagaghars of 


Thus, a synoptic 
dimensions of culture of the 
Puri are point d out. 


Aspects of Secularism: Before discussing 
about various aspects of secularism in the 
culture of jagaghars, let us briefly point out 
what the concepts like sacred, secular and 
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their derivatives mean. Sacred and secular 
are two opposite concepts (Davis, 1970:29) 
and they have both their broader and 
narrower connotations (Ebersol-. 1964:6:3). 
We accept the narrower m-aning and 
accordingly the sacred is defined as that 
which is occupied by religion and the 
secular as that which is not. The state 
of being secular is “‘secularism’”’- and 
the process by which the beiief, attitude, 
object, culture etc. move from a state of more 


sacredness to that of less sacredness or from 
less secularism to more secularism is 
called as the process of secularisation. The 
concepts like sacredness and sacredization may 
be defined in a similar fashion. 


Then question arises, why the jagaghar 
is a sacred institution or a sacred spot ? It is as 
such duc to the following reasons. Firstly. the 
sacrvd sports like asan and pranayam. which 
are of sanskritic orgin, are practised here. 
They are of sanskritic orgin because their 
expression is found in various sacred sanskrit 
literature. Since things of sanskritic orgin are 
regarded as sacred, these sports are sacred in 
character and their presence in jagaghar 
cultura} pattern makes the jagaghar sacred. 
Secondly, Hindu deities like Hanuman and 
Ramchandi are worshipped here.Thirdiy, 
Peopie entering into the premises of jagaghar 
are instructed to obey the prohibitions in the 
like manner as they obey when entering in to 
a Hindu temple. Lasti., various sacred 
festivals are celebrated and organised in the 
Jjagaghars, 


Now it remain to be discussed. to what 
extent the sacredness of the culture. of the 
Jagaghars has diminisned by several social 
forces=—both modern exogeneous as well as 
traditional endogeneous. By intensive 
observation and unstructured interview, the 
author has collected information regarding 
the following traits of secularism in the 
cultural tradition of the jagaghars. Firstly, 
it is observed that many games of local origin 
(endogeneous) like bagha Pandari, dudu etc. 
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and that of western origin (exogeneous) like 
badminton, volleyball ctc. are played in many 
jagaghars. Generally these games of little 
traditional origin are regarded as secular by 
a Hindu. So the incorporation of 
these games into the universe of sacred 
games dilutes the sacredness of the 
physical education = culture of the jagaghars. 
Secondly, it is noticed that many obsence 
words are written on the walls of some 
jagaghars. This is evidently a reflection of 
secularism of the society on the premises of a 
sacred institution like jagaghar. Thirdly, 
the investigator saw—though rarely— people 
entering into the premises of jagaghar 
wearing /ungi, a muslim dress putting on 
which a Hindu is prohibited to enter into a 
piace of worship. Fourthly if one goes to the 
campus of a jagaghar and mixes with the 
people associated with it on’ can come across 
their indescent modes of conduct like talking 
frequently in abscene language, sometimes 
invoiving among themselves in violent 
activities etc. Lastly, the researcher is 
informed by some young men that the 
jagaghars are often used by the homosexuals 
for gratification of their sex-desire. How:far 
this is truc can not be ascertained but as 
many as five young men told that it is a fact. 
All the above traits of secularism are the 
indexes of the affect of sccularization on 
sacred cultural tradition of the jagaghars. 
But compared to thse aspects of secularism 
the content of sacredness in the institution 
of jagaghar. as observed, is exorbitantly 
higher because it is more occupied by 
sacredness and traditional than secularism 
and modernity. “~ 


Summary and conclusion : 


The findings and conclusions of this paper 
can briefly be presented in the following 
points. 


l. Jagaghar. as a sacred institution or 
spot, disseminates a part of Hindu cultural 
tradition of Jagannathdham, Puri. 
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2. It embodies several folk cultural or little 
traditional traits as well as many sanskritic 
cultural or great traditional traits of 
Hinduism. Therefore, Milton Singer's (1955) 
hypothesis i.e. because of India has a 
primary or indigeneous civilization which 
had been fashioned out of a pre-existing folk 
and regional cultures its great tradition was 
culturally continuous with the little 
tradition is found to be true here. 


3. The principal function of the jagaghar 
is the spread. and popularization of the 
culture of certain type of sports and games 
like asan. kusti etc. Thus the institution of 
jagaghar aims at building the community as 
physically stronger. , 

4. The jJjagaghar, being the centre of 
certain cultural activities, fulfills the aesthetic 
desired of the community. 


5. It also meecs the recreational needs of 
the society. 


6. The culture of jagaghar contains many 
cohesive as well as divisive forces, 


7. The cultural tradition of jagaghar is 
sacred and therefore, jagaghar is a sacred 
spot or a sacred institution. 


8. At present, a few traits of secularism— 
biproduct of both exogeneous and endo- 
geneous forces are observed in the cultural 
complex of the jagaghars- 


9. Though certain traits of secularism 
occupy the culture of jagaghars, still the 
jagaghars of Puri possess sufficient 


characteristics to be regarded as “sacred”. 
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The Fate of Folk Culture in Hong Kong 


Ove the last fifteen years I have had 
the sorrowful experience of watching the 
decline of the world's oldest continuously 
recognizable folk culture. Over its 3500 or 
more years of life. Chinese civilization 
produced a ‘‘great tradition’ that is well 
known, but also a host of ‘“‘little traditions” 
that shared many characteristics and wecere, 
indeed, variants of one cultural system. The 
profound changes in economic, political and 
social life of China and the overseas Chinese 
communities in this latter half of the 
twentieth century have changed Chinese 
village ways beyond reasonable recognition, 
and put an end to most artistic and folkloristic 
traditions. While there is much that con- 
tinues. in some areas, only a few items of folk 
art or creativity survive in the areas with 
which I am most familiar. 


1 carried out research at Castle Peak Bay, 
Hong Kong, in 1965-66 and again in 1974-75, 
and have visited it at otber times. most 
recently in the summer of 1978. In 197-71 1 
lived and worked at a vi lage I call “Kampong 
Mee’’, on Penang Island in Malaysi, which 
provides comp-rative material I have discussed 
elsewhere (see Anderson 1977b. Anderson 
and Anderson 1978 for fuller accounts). My 
Hong Kong observations, covering intermitt- 
ently some thirteen years of change, spanned 
a period when traditional folk culture gave 
way, in the more isolated parts of the new 
territories (the rural part of Hong Kong 
colony). to a highly modernized and westerni- 
zed way of life- While such changes had been 
under way for a long time in that area, the 
pace of change accelerated sharply about the 
time of my first research, due to several 
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factors. Most important was rapid economic 
davelopment which spilled over from the 
urban tracts into the rural New Territories, 
eventually resulting in changing Castle Peak 
Bay from a small, sleepy country town and 
fishing village to a huge “New Town” with a 
population in the tens of thousands. an 
industrial center, and Hong Kong's secbnd 
largest fi hing harbor. Next most important 
was rapid population growth in the whole of 
Hong Kong, due primarily to the coming of 
vast numbers of refugees from China; Castle 
Peak Bay became a major area of settlement, 
especially of boat people. Few areas of the 
world have changed so much so fast, even in 


our modern era of profound and rapid 
alteration. 


Castle Peak Bay thus presents an exceed- 
ingly a typical case in one sense. The rapidity 
of social, demographic. economic and cultural 
change there is virtually unparalleled except 
in other Hong Kong “Towns” and in some 
comparable areas of Singapore. Yet in another 
way Castle Peak Bay is atruly prototypic 
case. The changes there are those that have 
happened elsewhere; they have merely been 
more rapid at Castle Peak. Even in comparison 
with China, which bas differed in obvious 
respects, Castle Peak Bay shows some typical 
similarities in the speed with which change, 
modernizationg westernization and economic 
restructuring have taken place, though the 
differences in the particular form of .that 
restructuring are profound and important. 


Castle Peak Bay can thus serve as a.key 
to Hong Kong in general, and Hong Kong as a 
key to east Asia, when one is analyzing the 
effects of basic change on culture. My concern 
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here is with a specific sector of culture, the 
artistic realm. Folk arts are in a sense 
epiphenomena, in that people can live without 
them, but they are important because they 
are so widespread and because they express or 
reveal much about the people that produce 
them. 


At this point 1 must define ‘‘arts” and 
“folk arts” as 1 use them here. I am not 
putting forward the following definitions as 
necessarily the best 


for all purposes, 
still less as ideal definitions of ideal 
types; I wish merely to provide rough 


definitions that mark out the space Iam 
working in. Thus these definitions should not 
be regarded as my firm and immutable stance, 
but as part of an outlook I find useful in 
studying this particular problem, viz, what 
makes certain types of behavior~ herein 
labeled artistic or aesthetic-change. 


“Arts”, for my purposes here, are 
considered to be artifacts and behavioral 
processes characterized by the following 
distinctive features : 


1. appeal to the senses: such that sensory 
stimulation is created. 


2. appcal also to more “mentalistic”’ 
aspects of perception, such that an audience 
exists to enjoy and/ or be interested in the 
items in question. 


3. deliberate creation by someone with the 
above ends in mind—in other words, someone 
1s creating these items for an audience to 
experience, even if the ‘‘audience” is only the 
individual him/herself. In other words, the 
creator — the artist—is communicating some- 
thing. be it a social message or simply the 
enjoyment of a pleasing pattern. 


4. this communicative expression is patterned 
in a definite way such that rules can theore- 
tically be extracted that would ailow one to ex- 
plain or recreate the broad details of the item. 
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In short, the arts are communicative 
behavior whose goal is to appeal to. stimulate 
or interest an audience. Art can be combined 
with “utility” in the sense of, say, 
communication of vital infor mation. 


I am quite aware of the limitations of the 
above definition: most obviously in regard to 
the vexed questions of how one identifies an 
archaeological object as art when there is no 
one around to ask its function and whether a 
spectacularly beautiful pieceof material 
culture is “art” if its makers and users claim 
it is purely utilitarian, e.g. to coerce gods 
into showing favor (cf. discussions 
of such questions in Alland 1977 and R.L. 
Anderson !979 and references therein)?®. I find 
the above definition ideal for my 
here, however. 


purposes 


“Folk" persents other problems. 1 define 
“folk culture” in terms of the Redfieldian 
opposition between “little traditions” and 
“great traditions” (Redfield 19601, applied 
to China rather widely since Redtield’s time. 
As everyone who employs it in the Chinese 
case points out sooner or later, we cannot 
take China’s “litte communities” as 
separated from the ‘‘great tradition’. China 
was a political, social and economic unity 
through most of its history, and never in 
350U years has there been a time when the 
“great tradition” was cut off from peasant 
roots. Great and little traditions interpene- 
trated, interfertilized and fused. Yet it is 
equally clear that their has always been an 
explicit, conscious, frequently-invoked 
distinction made by the Chinese themselves 
between the public arts of the elite— the 
poetry. literature, painting: calligraphy, and 
so on-and the arts practiced by villagers and 
poorer urbanities without formal euucation 
(and often by formally—trained scholars 2s 
well, but only in private and with varying 
amounts of shame). 1 lite forms constantly 
trickled down: and folk forms were 
constantly being picked up and reworked by 
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scholars. Thus, I recorded from tbharely- 
literate fishermen in an ji-olated and remote 
community a version of a famous classical 
Chinese pocm which ijtseif was probably a 
folk srng picked up and reworked by educated 
elitc poets in the 200's B.C. On the basis of 
such cross-influence, one could set upa 
number of categories of art more ur less 
“high’’ on the socioeconomic and prestige 
scales; as has been brilliantly and insightfuily 
done for Korean art by Zozayon¢ 1977). In 
this paper 1 have no reason to do anything 
so ambitious. I will use “‘folk arts” to mean 
simply and explicitly the arts produced by 
people living traditional lives and without 


high educational or socio-economic levels 
The people in question recognize the 
distinction I am making rather more 


explicitv than I could do; they frequently 
speak of ‘little’ or ‘‘minor” (siu Mandarin 
hsiao) artistic products, or arts of ‘‘villagc” 
(hang/asiang) and of “ordinary people” 
(Phouthung min/p'u Fung min. These are 


explicity opposed to the cultivated arts of 
both traditional literati and westerns 
influenced or trained intellectuals and 


educated persons, normally to the advantage 
of these latter categories. a fact of much 
importance in what is to follow. 


I thus make a distinction between foll: 
arts and elite arts, those practiced or 
sponsored by the ulite for their own constimp- 
tion and considered appropriate to them. 
A third distinction I will make here is 
between both of these and popular arts, 
arts which require an intermediate amount 
of formal training and wbich cater to both 
folk and elite equally, such that they cannot 
reasonably be typed as the product of one or 
the other class alone. In traditional China 
the opera and certain categories of literature 
came close to being such; today, “popular” 
radio music and most movies are examples. 


Obviously, folk, elite and popular art blur 
into each other, and it is only relatively 
clear-cut cases that can be discriminated. 
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However. most art ] encountered in this 
research was indeed clearly and easily 
assignable to one or another category by 


informants and by anthropologists. The main 
problem case is represented by tlie traditional 
arts that might be considered ‘‘popular,’' like 
the opera noted above These require some 
special discussion, as will appear below 


The second section of this paper consists 
of a list of traditional art forms popular in 
the villages of the rural New Territories and 
especially in the Castle Peak area, and a very 
brief summary of their fates in the last 
15 years. Arts will be discussed in order by 
sensory modality. Explanations of their fate 
will be deferred to the third section. 


Visual arts : Traditional visual arts, as oppo- 
sed to practical skills with often aesthetically 
attractive results (like shipbuilding and village 
architecture), where already in extremis by 
1965. A few people still knew house and 
temple decorating and painting and other folk 
painting traditions; I did not encounter any. 
Pottery was imported from -China or factory 
made, Costume art had declined to 
some embroidery and beadwork on baby- 
carrving packs and hat-strings. Other 
secular visual arts had essentially disappea- 
red, except for gardening (including 
bensai) and house decoration. Gardens tended 
to be small to nonexistent, with few plants 
not purely utilitarian, but most families 
except for boat people did have ornamental 
plants : still, one can hardly speak of gardens 
as an art from, except for a few elite gardens 
and a faw facilities such as the large home 
for the aged at the head of Castle Peak Bay. 


Here dish-gardens, bonsai, and ornamental 
gardening on a large scale were practiced. 
though the art was more elite than folk. 


House decoration had become westernized in 
many respects : photographs, calendars, 
illustrated magazine pictures, and bric-a-brac 
were the normal secular items present. 


In the case of religious art, however, the 
situation was quite different- Although in 
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decline and reduced greatly be 1965. religious 
art flourished in several forms. Production 
of paper imitations of money, clething, 
furniture and other goods flourished in scve- 
ral ‘‘paper stores” ~ religious = good shops—in 
each New Territories town. At Cacstie Peak 
Bay there was one man who made paper- 
images (for ceremonial decoration) in a style 
confined tc a part of Ch* ao-chou, whence he 
had come. For celebrations, huge colorful panels 
made of bamboo covered with colored paper 
and foil and hung with decorative and magical 
items were constructed by the ‘‘paper stores,’ 
and the main areas of celebration were 
decorated with hugh ‘“flower boards’' of red 
covered with gold and other bright-colored 


designs and calligraphv; with flags and 
banners; with bamboo structures; and 
with temporary altars of many forms. For 


New Year, paper scrolls and pieces inscribed 
with lucky phrases appeared everywhere in a 
vast multitude of forms; in big towns, scribes 
set themselves up on busy street-corners and 
in markets, painting these inscriptions with 
brushes while customers waited. A traditional 
Chinese house should have welcoming and 
lucky papers on and over the door; painted 
figures of the Door Guardian soldiers on each 
leaf of the door or gate; and complementary 
scrolls parallel in placement and text, with 
poetic couplets in parallel verse-pasted up the 
walls on either side of the door, such that a 
visitor reads the scroll right of the door and 
then the scroll on the left to get the poetic 
couplet (see Lai 1969 for details and trans- 
lations of the common couplets used.) 


By 1975, all these arts had declined some- 
what, but they still flourished. All the arts of 
the paper stores had been greatly simplified, 
however, and temple decoration of the temples 
builts ince the early ‘60's was far less clabo- 
rate. colorful or coropetently done than on older 
temples. A steady decline in elaboration and 
quality was evident. 


Handicrafts from a final aspect of traditio- 
nal folk ‘art; they were rare by the 1960's 
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and a’imost extinct after that, except 
for simple, practicai woodworking and metal- 
working. The main exception was the 
making of traditional Chinese seals, which 
persists as a common and very sophisticat~d 
and highly skilled art; every person ofsub- 
stance in Hong Kong was expected to bave a 
persona! seal until recently, and cven today 
most older males of some wealth have at ‘east 


one reaily good example of this demanding 
craft. 
Verbal artsand music : Traditional 


storytelling as a professional entertainmest 
form had been replaced by print. radio and 
television. but folktales and above all jokes 
and verbal tricks and turns of phrase flouri- 
shed. If anything there was even more small- 
scale verbal art of these latter sorts by the 
mid‘ 19,0's than before. since widespread 
education and good nutrition had worked 
wonders on the general level of activity and 
awareness. 


Traditional Chinese opera continued to 
exist with a slow, steady diminution in 
troups in the rural areas. Puppet plays were 
about gone; always viewed as a poor man’s 
substitute for opera, they were despised in 
spite of the incredible levels of skill and 
complexity they reveal (Obraztsov 
1961). The Hong Kong puppet theatre has 
been studied and recorded form time to time 
but nothing has been published cn it. 


Folk and traditional music persisted as 
slowly dying arts. Folk songs were in worse 
shape than classical Chinese music or the 
loud folk music that accompanies rituals. 
Several folk song traditions were current in 
the New Territories: music of the blind 
(mostly instrumental; a completely separate 
tradition taught by the blind to newly blind 
or young blind persons’; the ‘mountain: 
songs” and marriage laments of the Hakka, 
recently studied by Blake (1978); the “salt 
water songs” and related traditions of the 
boat people (I have dealt extensively with these 
elesewhere; (Anderson 1967, 1975, 1979), the 
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music of female impersonators who provided 
strolling bumorous acts of an obscene order 
anda few other specialized traditjon of 
wandering minstrels. Childrun’s songs were 
common and widespread. By the mid-1970,s all 
of these had declined. and the only ones that 
survived as anything more than balf- 
remembered relics were the “mountain songs" 
(widely popular and occasionally aired on radio) 
and the children’s songs. The differential 
survival of the Hakka tradition as against all 
the others is important to notice and will be 
discussed in due course. 


Culinary arts: The arts appealing to smell 
and taste had found a more fortunate course. 
As prosperity and sophistication rapidly incre- 
ased in the New Territories, the variety of 
food available both in a typical household and 
in the area as a whole-expanded enormously, 
and what had been luxuries before became 
commonplace. I have recorded the changes in 
some detail elsewhere (Anderson 1977a), 
quality of food improved on the whole, with 
better protection and storage, but people 
complained about the relative lack of fresh, 
locally-grown. traditional varieties of meat 
animals and vegetables, and about the decline 
in water quality, producing changes in the caste 
of fish. These were minor grumbles; no one 
denied that major improvement in eating had 
occurred. Hong Kong citizens spend a higher 
percentage of their incomes on {vod as they 
become better offs contrary to the situation 
elsewhere in the world (Rance Lee, pers. 
comm Engels’ Law is violated. Therefore 
we saw without surprise that eating out had 
increased enormously; along with the variety 
ef home ooking. Cantonese food still 
predominated to the exciusion of everything 
else except some westernization. Western 
foods becoming popular in the New 
‘Territories were any and all drinks, some 
baked goods, anda few other thing (often in 
Sinicized forms). Cooking of other regions of 
China had not become popular Hakka food is 
a separate tradition from Cantonese, ‘but 
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remained more or less limited to homes and 
one or two cafes. A very few restaurants 
purveyed Southeast Asian-style food; most of 
these were run by people who had lived in the 
Nanyang and cooked in a Malay-Chinese 
hybrid style. 

Thus we have a pronounced difference of 
outcome of change according to sensoty 
modality, and within each modality there 
have been differences in the fates of various 
tradition Explanation of the course and rapidity 
of change is now in order. 


Obviously the folk arts have been altered, 
and usually almost annihilated, by the impact 
of the phenomenon variously and vaguely 
known as ‘“‘modernization” and ‘*‘westrnization 
were particularly important ? Why did some 
forms of art flourish in the midst of general 
dissolution ? 


My observations on the folk songs of the 
boat people can be taken asa case in point 
(Anderson 1967, 1975, 19762. I found that the 
boat people regard the songs as appropriate to 
certain traditional contexts, certain specific 
social scttings. When these were changed 
the songs simply fell out of use. In particular, 
by far the commonest class of song, the ‘salt 
water songs.” were appropriate to light love- 
to courtship, affairs with singing-girls of the 
boats. and other situations in which young 
men and women were together in a romantic 
context. They flourished in the vast boat 
communities that are now passing as the 
boat people move on shore and merge with 
the general population. Scngs contests between 
young men were also common, and many 
sang salt water songs during work or while 
relaxing with drinks after a feast. Moderni- 
zation changed these contexts enough that 
the boat people felt it was no longer 
appropriate to sing the songs. except in the 
nostalgic situations mentioned lass. Courtship 
no longer involved rowing together in 
a small boat over the silent bays art 
midnight; it was more apt to involve 
working together at a factory. More 
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formal contexts of traditional songs were 
marriages and funerals, where quite different 
styles of songs were appropriate. In recent 
years the rites have changed considerably at 
these occasions, due to a desire to incorporate 
many western traits as well as traits of 
Chinese elite culture on isolated boats. The 
songs have disappeared because the boat 
people fell that the new contexts demand new 
and different music. 


In fact, the boat people and most Chinese, 
1 believe—share a view of culture that is like 
that of an earlier generation of anthro- 
pologists. Culture is viewed as such a 
seamless whole, such a perfectiy meshed web, 
that one is obliged to change everything when 
one changes something. Changing something 
forces one to change much else. This is seen 
most dramatically in the changes toward 
standard modern Hong Kong life that occur 
immediately as the boat people move on 
shore, and in the way to which adoption of 
some western traits leads to rapid adoption of 
more. Thus the boat people's songs 
disappeared very slowly and gradually at first, 
and in 1965-66 1 could record much the same 
corpus that earlier investigators found forty 
years before. In 1970, a revisit showed songs 
still flourishing locally. By 1974-75 the songs 
were a fading memory. They had been 
abandoned as people became involved in 
different socioeconomic formations and 
adopted the culture they felt was appro- 
priate tu the new orientation. 


This situation is the typical one for folk 


arts in the rural new territories, and for 
that matter in urban Hong Kong. It is also 
true for folk religion—in Hong Kong. 


Nlalaysia, China and elsewhere (cf. Anderson 
1970, Anderson and Anderson 1978). Socio- 
economic changes produce new structures and 
new situations. The old religious practices 
and folk arts were tightly bound to specific 
social situations or settings, or more broadly 
to the traditional social order; when a new 
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order arises, the typical case is for these 
practices to be abandoned, since they were 
part and parcel of the old order. Th. folk 
religion involved a hierarchy of gods and 
spirits that replicated (more or less closely) 
the hierarchy of humans in the Chinese 
Kmpire, and observed and taught the morality 
and ideology specific to (or best suited to) a 
feudal society in which people were categori- 
zed, ranked, related to each other by dyadic 
ties depending on this ranking, and loyal to 
their superiors (by whatever measure of 
superiority). As feudal society declined, so 
did the religion Replacement of this social 
paradigm by the very different ones of today’s 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and China led to the 
disappearance or decline of folk religion—with 
the striking exception of Taiwan, esperially 
rural Taiwan, where folk religious activity has 
actually increased. Consideration ot this 
exception is outside the scope of this paper, 
but I must briefly note that it proves the 
point at issue, for the folk reljgion there is 
involved with political and personal issues 
that—althoush quite different from feudal 
issues—continue to focus people’s attention 
on questions of rank, social position, loyalty 
to leaders. subordination of some categorins 
of person to others (e.g. females to males) 
and the like. By sharp contrast, the focus in 
both Chinese Communism and Hong Kong's 
rampant capitalism is on individuals as equal 
and equipotent units. Ihe reality is not 
always like that, but religion is involved 
with ideology as weil as reality, and in any 
cas2 both ideology and reality have changed 
enough to affect folk religion strongly. In 
rural Hong Kong, folk religion continues to 
flourish, but is increasingly a concern of 
older people and even among them ut is 
weakening anc. getting relegated to a smaller 
part of life than the part it occu- 
pied in 1966 In China. of course, folk 
religion essentially a thing of the past, 
Communist ideology opposes religion, and the 
Chinese have been especiaily intolerant of the 
folk cults, but folk religion faded so rapidly 
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and completely that it clearly represents a 
case where inuch more than mere persecution 
by the leadership was involved. (Comr are the 
stubborn persistence of folk religion in the 
USSR to this day. and the persistence toa 
lesser but real extent of the organized world 
religions in China.) The folk arts have gone 
likewise. Obviously all folk arts connected 
with religion—and this means most of them, 
especially visual ‘and theatre arts—would 
decline along with the religions that inspire 
them; but the point is more general. All 
folklore arts related to particular institutions, 
social settings, and social groups in Chinese 
culture life has declined as the settings have 
changed. 


A factor of great importance in this is the 
low esteem in which folk culture was and is 
held by the Chinese elite and those aspiring 
toward elite position or high status. Folklore 
does not have the romantic allure that it has 
for western intellectuals, nor the strong 
following it has among western working-class 
and middle-class people desirous of 
maintaining their “roots” and their 
traditions.’ This is actually no more than a 
case of the above generalization: particular art 
forms (or whatever) are appropriate to, and 
confined to, particular social setting. Here the 
social settings are, broadly, those of lower 
class people in the traditional social order. 
Naturally, anyone moving actively to escape 
such an old-fashioned and lower-class 
situation will feel at some pains to eliminate 
obvious curr elates of such a back ground. 


This is, of 
traditions that 


course. particularly true of 

were always regarded ‘as 
especially “low” (female-impersonation acts 
and songs. and the pbpupret theatre 
with its “poor man’s opera’ stigma) or 
identified with the lowest strata of 
society (notably the boat people - 
despised and outcasted by land people—and 
the poverty-stricken strolling act.rs and 
musicians). Thus we would expect these to 
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be the arts that vanish most rapidly and 
thoroughly, and that is fexactly what we do 
find. A change inthe feudal socioeconomic 
order eliminates them. 


On the other hand, there are countervai- 
ling forces. Most obvious and important of 
these is a desire among some peopic; and in 
regard to some arts, to preserve them for the 
“roots” and “‘‘traditions” values otherwise 
more typical of the western world. In what 
we have considered, this is seen at its purest 
in the case of the Hakka “mountain songs." 
The Hakka have been stigmatized in the 
past, but maintain a good deal of cultural 
distinctness and a great deal of cultural pride. 
They regard their song traditions as a parti- 
cularly important etlinic accomplishment. 
Moreover, these songs are widely recognized 
by non-Hakka Chinese as being particularly 
intcresting and distinctive, and are widely 
regarded as beautiful and appealing. 
Moreover, they are close to the songs 
immortalized in the Chinese classic. The 
Book of Songs, of Chou Dynasty age (present 
form dating to about the 5th-6th century 
B C. but many of the songs being older; see 
Granet n.d.  Karlgren 1950)- The equally 
ancient-sounding (and arguably as attractive) 
songs of the boat people were also ethnic 
markers, and like the ‘“‘mountain songs” 
tended to be used *in light courtship; the 
difference in survival is due to the success of 
the Hakka at maintaining a separate identity 
and deliberately cultivating it. This in turn 
seems to be due to the greater opportunity 
of the boat people to pass into and disappear 
into ordinary Cantonese society. 


The other principal countervailing force 
is the fact that Chinese elite arts have not 
suffered such a decline as the folk arts, and 
thus when a folk art merges into an elite or 
traditional popular art it is likelv to survive. 
Jn some measure this is true of the opera. 
Chinese opera in several traditional forms 
still flourishes in Hong Kong. Jn some cases 
the forms are close to true folk art, though 
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by my definition Cbinese opera is normally a 
“popular -art ‘rather “than eitber folk or 
elite. But opera goes with a range of 
performing arts that survive in varying 
degrces by associating with it. by being 
performed in similar contexts, or by being 
artistically related to opera. Music. mime, 
and other public performing arts thus some- 
times survive, especially if they are commonly 
seen in large public festivals; the loud and 
penetrating music played on small wind 
instruments by the Teochiu (Chb’ao-chou, 
“Chiuchow"’) people is an example of this, and 
has its value as an ethnic marker as well. 


However, even Chinese opera is in decline 
in Hong Kong. especially the distinctive 
regional forms like Teochiu opera. There is 
only one major folk art® that flourishes and 
multiplies and increases : cooking. Including 
this skill as a ‘‘folk art” will not seem strange 
to anyone familiar with Cantonese and their 
cuisine. Nothing is more elaborated, more 
enjoyed, more deliberately cultivated for 
aesthetic appeal, more carefully managed and 
diligently perfected. Food is the fine art of 
the Cantonese, and good Cantonese cooking 
is unquestionably among the most sophistica- 
ted, subtle, complex and demanding cuisines 
of the world. There is, of course, a great 
range in quality and sophistication - from 
the art of the finest Hong Kong 
restaurants down to the vague messes 
served up by most ‘‘Cantonesc™' restaurants in 
North America and Europe. Ordinary home 
cooking would fnll somewhere in between: 
not the elite cuisine of the expensive restau- 
rants. but more varied, elaborated, and 
carefully done than home cooking in most 
other cultures. 


The diversity and range of Cantonese 
cooking in Hong Kong he has increased 
considerably over the time period observed, 
especially in regard to the diversity of foods 
(ingredients) available and the expansion of 
restaurants serving varied dishes. In Castle 
Peak Bay the expansion has been especially 
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due to the exceptionaliy rapid growtlofthe 
area's population and wealth. 


The chief reasons for the survival and 
flourishing of traditional food and eating are 
three : 


(1) There is no very clear distinction made 
between folk and clite cuisine. Thus people 
can gradually increase the elitness otf their 
eating. a process that is definitely taking 
place. 


(2) Chinese food is regarded as pre-emi- 
nently a marker of Chineseness. Everyone has 
to eat, whereas not everyone bothered with 
other folk arts even in traditional times. 


(3) Chinese food is regarded as far superior 
to any other culinary tradition— most 
particularly the heavily British-derived form 
of western cuisine available in Hong Kong. In 
the other arts, anything western has 
enormous prestige value and the distinction 
of international appeal. This is much less true 
of food. 


There is one more fact that encourages 
this development, viz. that food habits are 
difficult to change in any case, due tothe 
enormous inertia of a whole complex tood 
production and processing system. It wouid 
be very difficult to change Chbhiua's 
agriculture, fishing, soybean processing, ects. 
overnight, especially since close to a billion 
people make their living from these processes. 
However, rapid change in foodways is known 
to occur: and the difficulty of change does 
not explain the high prestige still attached to 
food, even local village (=folk—style) food. 


In fact: food is increasingly becoming the 
Chinese marker, the prototypic Chinese art, 
the refuge for ethnic identity in a world 
where ciothing: music, and most of the rest 
of life are becoming westernized. One other 
enabling factor must be mentioned ; the fact 
that the social contexts in which eating 
occurs are still as of old. Chief among these 
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1s, of course, the family meal, but it is also 
true—and important — that much business and 
all celebrating involve food and eating. It is, 
in fact, very difficult to close any business 
deal except over a good meal. Again; ‘how- 
ever, the social contexts merely facilitate 
retention—they do not force it. This is seen 
most readily in the fact that drink—so close to 
food, one would think—has westernized 
essentially 100% except in the case of tea. 
Traditional Chinese alcobolic beverages are 
low in prestige and now rarely consumed 
except by some older persons. Soft drinks, 
milk. and the like have become common, 
Coffee is making inroads, and perhaps Hong 
Kong may eventually follow the southeast 
Asian Chinese communities in dropping even 
tea in favor of coffee. 


Food (as opposed to drink), howevere 
stays emphatically Chinese, though much 
that is western is added to the basic Chinese 
framework. Snacks, candy, baked goods and 
hamburgers may enter from the west, but 
they remain minor additions. More important 
is the vast increase in the quality and 
variety of traditional-style foods and food- 
stuffs available to ordinary people. This 
sinicization and westernization are both real 
processes. but the former is the more impor- 
tant; here we may understand it to mean 
expansion of one’s awareness of, knowledge of, 
and diversity of action in regard to one's 
Cbinese cultural tradions. One point should 
made here, however : although Cantonese do 
pick up western foods, they do not pick up 
non Cantonese Chinese foodways Szechua- 
nese, Shanghainese and Peking cooking may be 
attractive to the western world. but Chinese 
— especially Cantonese—tend to be parochial 
about their eating habits in regard to other 
Chinese traditions. 


With all this said, I must admit I have less 
data on why food persists than I have on 
why other folk forms are dying, although 
J have done vastly more research on food. 
IJnformants are certainly conscious of and 
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explicit about the ethnic-marker function and 
the need to have appropriate dishes to mark 
social contexts, and above all they are explicit 
about their preference for their food over 
other traditions, but these are matters of 
taste in the most literal sense rather than a 
folk social science (much less an adequetcly 
scientific formulation)- More worK is necessary 
in this area, and I hope othber scholars will pay 
attention to it. 


The end result of thc above processes is 
that Hong Kong and the rest of the Chinese 
world are changing rapidly in two directions; 
westernization and elitization, Western 
cultural ways are popular everywhere (at least 
in the case of clothing, architecture, and 
visual arts). Elite Chinese traditions are survie 
ving, often with increasing western admixture 
(as in painting and porcelain design,. All are 
becoming more accessible to ordinary folk. 
On the otber hand, it cannot be denied that 
the average Chinese individual of today lives 
ina werld much poorer in arts—and thus, 
arguably, poorer in beauty, richness, emotional 
range, excitement, and much else-than was 
true a hundred years ago. On the other hand, 
food. clothing, shelter, opporunities for 
change and “improvement, and liopes for the 
future ‘have all become available in a way 
never known before, and for the small middle 
class and upper class groups there is a range of 
arts and traditions from around the world to 
learn and try. On balance, there is clear gain. 
Yet one cannot help but .regret the passing of 
so many folk traditions, especially since none 
of them has been recorded in anything 
remotely resembling a tho: ough or folkloristi- 
cally adequate way. 


To summarize : The main point of this 
paper is that most Chinese folk forms 
disappeared with astonishing rapidity and 
thoroughness when the society and social 
occasions that gave rise to them changed. They 
proved so tightly fixed to the old system that 
they could not adapt. This rupresent a 
contrast vis-a-vis the quite impressive 
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tenacity of folk cultural for ms in the western 
world, the near east, the Indian subcontinent, 
Japan, and the world’s larger civilizations in 
general; China seems more comparable to 
many small and “primitive” societies whose 
folk culture has disappeared following the 
shattering impact of colonialism and of world 
civilization. Yet China’s elite forms show no 
such frailty, and the one great exception - 

foodways — proves tenacious in the extreme. 
Chinese have always put a high value on elite 
ways, and have been less prone than people of 
other cultures to see “little traditions’ asa 
robust development of the national soul 
instead of a marker of poverty and poor edu- 
cation. No doubt the depth of poverty and 
the incomparable importance of education in 


old China has much to do with this. At 
present we can do no more than observe the 
results and propose hypotheses to account for 
them. Further study of the decline and above 
all the differential survival of folk cultural 
traditions seems highly desirable at this time. 


1. lam grateful tothe U.S. National 
Institute of Mental Health, the National 


Science Foundation, and the University of 
California for financial support in this 
research. 


2. The minor verbal play partakes of some 
similar reasons for survival. Also, it is almost 
completely decoupled from the old social 
order. 
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Is a World Folk Culture Emerging ? 


Foi culture studies have been with us 
for a long time. Still more of them will 
reveal much more about the particular 
varities of human cultural achievements. Folk 
culture studies abound in my state of New 
Mexico. not merely of pioneer settlers but 
especially of native Americans. (still popularly 
misnamed “Indians. including Navaho, 
Apache, Zuni, Taos cultures, for example. 
U. N. E. S.C. O. is funding more cultural 
studies. 


As we look from th~ past and present to 
the future, we can ask what. is the future of 
folk culture studies ? Societies are developing 
from simpler tribal to more and more complex, 
urban, megalopolitan. national and now global 
perspectives, interests. organizations and 
cultural responses. More rapidly than most of 
us are aware, a world culture is developing. 
I will not review the causes, such as growing 
population. more rapid transportation and 
communication (including world-wide instant- 
aneous radio and television broadcasting via 
satclites). increasingly intricate economic, 
political, ecological and military interdepende- 
nNcies, increasing usa of common science and 
technology, and growing awareness of common 
global crises. But 1 must ask, what is the 
shape of the world culture developing in 
response to world commerce. world travel, 
world education and entertainment, and the 
growing need for some minimal effective world 
government ? Can we call it a folk culture ? 


To the extent that folk culture emphasizes 
common traits peculiar to diverse cultures, 
there can be no single world folk culture. Yet 
to the extent that we live more intimately in 
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what some are calling our ‘‘global village”, 
as some customs emerge and spread toward 
universal participation, observers of folk 
culture may recognize such common practices 
as achieving something like a folk, now a world 
folk, significance. It is impossible for four or 
five billion people to be very “folksy.” 
Nevertheless growing numbers of common 
problems cause more and more of us to 
recognize that we need to make some 
common cultural response to them. Activities 
of the United Nations Organization obviously 
aim to deal with global problems, and their 
successful policies and practices are providing 
some beginnings of a world culture, Although 
diversity continues to be much stronger than 
willingness to cooperate unitively in solving 
many current problems, the growing intensity 
of some global problems is tending to make 
morc of us aware that a willing cooperative 
response is necessary for human survival. As 
this awarcness, and the consequent coope- 
rative practices, grow, resulting world 
culture culture will automatically 
increase. I suggest that it is not too eariy to 
begin thinking of such growing world 
culture as a world folk culture. Then inore 
folk culturists may be ready to otter fruitful 


will 


suggestions for consideration by those 
concerned about improving the world 
culture. 


Another particular kind of world culture 
can be observed in the recunt movement 


producing many world-model studies and 
books aiming more at recognizing and 
solving world economic, ecological and 


political crises than at developing world 
culture. My own response, to, and partici- 
pation in, this movement is exemplified by a 
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new book, The Philosofher's World Model 
(Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn,. 1979), 
which both criticizes fifteen other world 
model books for their failure to recognize the 
importance of philosophical, including ethical, 
factcrs as causing global crises and as needed 
for solving these crises, and offers soine 
constructive proposals. It includes chapters on 
“Worid Philosophy.” “World Ethics,” 
“World Religion.” “World Economy.” and 
“World Government." How much this and 
other world model studies are contributing to 
a develuping world culture must be left to 
others to evaluate. But that they do exist as 
one example of many kinds of constituents of 
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our emerging world culture can be stated 


with some assurance. 


The purpose of this article, as should be 
obvious by now, is to call to the attention of 
folk culturists that a new world-wide folk 
culture is emer ging as a subject for extensive 
and continuing study. No doubt it is too 
early to discern anything like a final form. 
But data are proliferating and they need 
recording. We have enough data to begin 
formulating speculative hypotheses about its 
primary constituents, its dominant traits, and 
trends that should be observed as having 
probable future and enduring significance. 
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Transformations in a cultural context 


This paper examines the rendering of 
Hugh Lofting's The story of Dr. Dolittle into 
Russian by Kornei Chukovsky!l. The 
Russian version, which is-called Dr. Atboli? 
(“Dr. Ob-it-hurts”), is a re-telling of the 
original rather than a translation. This fact 
seems in itself significant. Other children 
classics have been successfully translated 
into Russian-Alice in Wonderland, Peter 
Pan: Wsnniethe Pooh. to mention only a 
few—why not this one? Not only does 
Chukovsky choose to re-tell the story rather 
than translate it, he incorporates in the 
process a series of changes. both major and 
minor in nature, which would appear to serve 
no immediately discernible purpose. 


In a preface to one of the editions of 
Dr. Asbolit, Chukovsky mentions that the 
figure of Aibolit existed in his ‘imagination 
before he encountered Dr. Dolittle, and that 
inciudes in his adaptation some popular 
characters from his own previous works for 
children. Itis possible that Chukovsky's 
Aibolit is coloured by his own previous 
conceptualization of the figure, but I do not 
beiieve that this explanation can totally 
account forthe far-reaching changes he 
makes. No one reading the two texts could 
help buc conclude that, though they describe 
essentially similar events. there is much at 
variance. The tone differs and the general 
thrust is in different directions. There 
seems. moreover, to be a certian consistency 
in the changes he introduces. there seems to 
be a common purpose underlying them. The 
aim of this paper is to subject the two stories 
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to a closer analysis in order to determine 
the nature of these changes and the possible 
motives Chukovsky may have had for digress- 
ing so widely from the original. 


Let me begin with a brief summary of the 
two stories. Dr. Dolittle. a highly respected 
doctor, lives with his sisteqr and house- 
keeper Sarah in a little town called Puddleby - 
on-tbe-Marsh. Dolittle is inordinately fond 
of animals and fills his house with pets of all 
kinds. People react to hedge-hogs on tle 
chair by going to other doctors, and the 
family is thus deprived of its means of 
existence. Polynesia the doctor's talking 
parrot teaches him animal language and 
thanks tothis assest. Dolittle becomes the 
most successful animal doctor in the area. 
The money begins to pour in again till one day 
a crocodile from the circus decides to take 
up residence in the house and has the effect 
of scaring all prospective clients away. 
Dolittle's sister walks out on him in disgust 
whcn he refuses to chase the crocodile away. 
The animals now keep house for Dolittle and 
manage to provide for him and for them- 
selves till winter sets in at which point 
everyone begins to starve. A swallow arrives 
with news of an epidemic among the monkeys 
in Africa. Dolittle borrows a boat and, taking 
some of the animals with him, sets sail for 
Africa. Their boat is wrecked off the coast 
of Africa, but they manage to get to the 
shore. Once there, they are captured by the 
King of the Jolliginki. who was once betrayed 
by a white man and has sworn never to let 
white men cross his lands again. Dolittle 
escapes with the help of Polynesia, who uses 
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her ability to imitate human speech into 
tricking the King into letting them go. The 
ploy is discovered, and Dr. Dolittle is on the 
run, with the-King’s men in hot pursuit. They 
reach the land of the monkeys, which is 
separated from the land of the Jolliginki by 
a deep and raging river. The monkeys form 
a living bridge by linking hands. and Dr. 
Dolittle crosses safely into the land of the 
monkeys while the frustrated Jollyginki look 
on. With the help of other jungle 
animals, whose assistance Dolittle obtains 
only after some initial difficulty, 
the epidemic is soon under control. 
The grateful animals would like him to stay, 
but Dolittle has to return to Puddle by to pay 
off his debts. The animals then persuade the 
rarest of all known animals—a pushmi-pullyu, 
an animal with two heads—to return with 
Dolittle, so that Dolittle can earn money by 
exhibiting it around the countryside. 
Dolittle sets off, is recaptured by the 
Jolliginki, and escapes yet again thanks to 
Polynesia, who this time tricks the King's 
son Prince Bumpo into freeing the doctor 
and giving him a ship. Dr. Dolittle leaves for 
Pudd:eby, leaving the monkey, crocodile and 
parrot behind in Africa. On the wav back, 
Dolittle is chased by pirates. The swailows 
now returning to the north, pul: Dolittle’s 
ship as far as the Canary Islands; where he 
discovers that his ship is about to sink. The 
pirates arrive, and while they are searching 
his ship for loot. Dolittle creeps into the 
pirates ship. The pirates sink along with 
Dolittle's ship and are saved from the sharks 
only on the condition that they give up their 
thieving ways and settle down on the island 
to raise bird seed. Dolittle and the animals 
discover a small boy in one of the pirates’ 
holds. The boy's uncle has been hidden 
somewhere by the pirates, and a search is 
launched, with several animals taking part. 
The uncle is finally discovered by the dog in a 
hole on an island. Dolittle takes the boy and 
his uncle home, where they are thanked 
profusely by the villagers. He finally returns 
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to England, tours the country with the 
pushmi-pullyu, makes enough money to 
retire to his house in Puddleby and lives 
happily ever after with his beloved animals. 


For the sake of brevity, let me restrict 
myself to a listing of the salient points of 
difference in Dr. Aibolit. 


1. Aibolit already knows how to talk to the 
animals. 


2. His sister Varvara is a bad-tempered 
shrew who beats and otherwise ill-treats 
the animals. 


3. The animals compensate completely for 
the lack of money. There is no hint of 
financial trouble when the swallow arrives. 


Wa 


. Instead of the Jolliginki, Aibolit encount- 
ers Barmalei and his band of brigands in 
the forests of Africa. He is captured 
after a struggle. 


5. Aibolit escapes by instructing the parrot 
to steal the key to their prison from under 
Barmale1’s pillow as he sleeps. 


6. While pursing Aibolit, the brigands 
attempt to cross the Bridge of Apes, but 
are thrown into the river because the 
monkeys wait till they are half-way 
accross the bridge to unlink hands. 


7. The animals give a pusbmi-‘pullyu to 
Aibolit merely as a curiosity and rare 
gift. not as a means of making money. 


8. When the brigands try to recapture 
Aibolit, there is another pitched battle. 
Aibolit and his animals emerge victorious 
and take Barmalei’s ship. 


9, Aibolit leaves the monkey, parrot and 
crocodile behind to visit with their 
relatives, promising to return for them in 
three months. 


10. Aibolit returns home and gives Barmalei's 
ship to bis sailor friend to replace the 
one that was wrecked. 
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11. Varvara is up to her old tricks, so the 
pushmi-pullyu throws her into the sea. 
She is picked up by Aibolit’s sailor friend 
and marooned on Aibolit's instructions on 
a deserted island. 


12. Three years go by. One day, while out on 
a walk, Aibolit discovers a little boy 
named Penta in a cave. The boy's father 
has been spirited away by pirates. 


13. The father is finally located out at sea. 
Aibolit borrows his friend's boat again, 
rescues the boy's father and restores both 
to their village. 


14. When Aibolit is returning home, the 
pirates, whose leader turns out to be 
Aibolit's old friend Barmalei, give chase. 
Cranes, not swallows, pull Aibolit's ship 
to the island. 


15. The pirates are eaten by sharks while 
Aibolit reads a homily on the evils of 
their ways. 


16. The parrot and the monkey arrive, riding 
on the crocodile's back, and there isa 
joyous reunion. When the three of them 
learn that the last fly in the ointment, 
Varvara, has been removed, they break 
out into song and dance. 


17. They return to finds a hero’s welcome 
awaiting them, complete with fireworks, 
illuminations, parades and speeches: 
because Penta had in the mean time rushed 
there with news lof how the brave and 
intrepid Dr. Aibolit bad tilled the 
pirates and made the seas safe again. 


It is possible to deal with the innovaticns 
introduced by Chukovsky under two general 
headings : differences in characterization 
and structural changes. 


The first major change in chai acterization 
is that of Aibolit's sister Varvara. Sarah 
Dolittle is a fussy old maid, concerned about 
tbe lack of money that the animals’ presence 
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in the house indirectly causes. and upset at 
the mess they create. Varvara, however, is 
reminiscent of the wicked stepmother of 
folktales. She beats the animals, apparently 
for no reason at all. 


Another difference is in the characteriza- 
tion of the brigands Aibolit encounters in the 
jungles of Africa. The Jolliginki in Dr. 
Dolittle are more sinned against than sinners. 
They are guilty of imprisoning Dr. Dolittle, 
but Leofting offers a reason for their 
animosity—they mistrust white men because 
they have been betrayed by them before. 
Dolittle gives them no cause to change their 
opinion of white men. Prince Bumpo agrees 
to release Dolittle and give him a ship if 
Dolittle can turn him into a white prince. 
He fulfills his side of the bargain like an 
honourable man, but Dolittle has tricked him 
by giving him only a temporary treatment. 
In Dr. Aijibolit, Barmalei and his followers 
attack tle doctor and no explanaeion is 
offered for this. Barmalei just likes to put 
people in prison and later kill them. The 
worst fate that can overtake Dolittle in the 
Land of the Jolliginki is that he will have to 
clean kitchen floors, Aibolit stands to lose 
his life. 


Let us take the central figure of the 
doctor. As his name indicates, Dolittle does 
very little. It is the animals that play an 
active part in Dr. Dolittle. The parrot teaches 
bim to speak to the animals and he becomes 
a good veterinarian. The parrot is solely 
responsible for their two escapes from the 
Jolliginki, the animals actually end up prouvid- 
ing for Dolittle in exchange for the love and 
concern he shows them. Aibolit's animals 
help him too—but the initiative is always his. 
He is the one who gives instructions on what 
is to be done. His healing powers are 
emphasized. both by bis name and by the 
closing of the story where he is shown leaving 
the {east to attend to some ailing animals. Jn 


brief, the villains are more villainous, the hero. 
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more heroic in Dr. Aibolit and the conflict 
between the two more extreme. In separating 
his characters into the clearly good and the 
clearly evils Chukovsky sets up the kind of 
duality which is so typical of the folk tale. 


This polarization was probably partly 
responsible for some of the structural changes 
he makes. Having established the existence 
of parties, unflinchingly committed to one 
extreme or the other, Chukovsky proceeds 
to underscore the struggle between them by 
actual description of pitched battles between 
Aijbolit and the animals on one side, and the 
bandits on the other. The outcome is, of 
course. totally predictable, Good must triumph 
over evil, and it does in no uncertain terms 
in Dr. Aibolit. In Dr. Dolittle the Jolliginki 
are left untouched, albeit one ship short, 
Sarah Dolittle leaves, presumably to get 
married and the pirates are converted into 
peaceful farmers. In Dr. Aibolit Varvara is 
thrown into the sea and later marooned on 
an uninhabited island, Barmalei and his band 
are routed in battle, thrown into the river 
and later devoured by sharks. Thus we can 
see that Chukovsky constructs a folktale- 
like situation out of non-folkloric material, 
first by setting up extreme opposites, and 


then allowing the internal logic of the 
folktale. which demands a struggle and an 
uncompromising victory for good, to take 


over. 


Vladimir Propp has given us in Morfpho- 
logy of the Folktale® a description of the 
Russian folktale according to its component 
parts and the relationship of these compo- 
nents to each other and to the whole. He 
studied a group of 100 Russian folktales and 
discovered that it is possible to study a 
folktale according tothe function of its 
dramatis personae. The actual means of the 
realization of a function is a variable, but the 
function itself remains constant. He came up 
with a list of 31 functions. Morphologically a 
tale can be seen as any development proceed- 
ing from an act of villainy or a lack, through 
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the intermediary functions to a final denoue- 
ment. Each develupment is called a move, and 
each new act of villainy or lack creates 
a new move, which must be satisfactorily 
resolved. Normally, a folktale will 
consist of one move, but there are other 
forms of the tale which contain several 
moves. Propp lists seven instances in which 
a tale with several moves can ctill be consi- 
dered as a single tale. The story of 
Dr. Dolittle does not fit into any of them. 
Chukovsky, however, by changing the 
sequence of events around and splitting the 
story into two tales with separate titles, 
relating the story of two totally unconnected 
ocean voyages, has made it possible to view 
each story as a separate tale, and each story 
fits beautifully into the multi-move folktale 
structure. 

I do not have time here to 
complete morphological 
two tales that constitute Dr. Aitolit 
but would like to offer a few examples. If 
any lack can be said to exist in Dr. Dolittle, 
it is the lack of money, and this lack is 
liquidated at the end of the story. In very 
rough terms, Dr. Dolittle starts with the 
lack of money, there is a call for help from 
the monkeys in Africa—this can be seen as the 
sphere of action of the donor. Dolittle passes 
the test of the donor by curing the monkeys 
and then is presented with the magical means 
of liquidating the lack by the donor—the 
pushmi-pullyu. Everything else in the story 
thus becomes extraneous, or at least serves 
only to complicate the issue to a point where 
it becomes very difficult to pick out the 
logical sequence of events in terms of folktale 
morphology. Chukovsky seems to have 
sensed this, and therefore separated the 
story into two tales. each with its own acts 
of villainy, its own intermediary functions 
and its own rewards. The overwheiming 
concern with money is missing in Chukovsky. 
This may partly be explained by sociological 
reasons, but 1 believe that Chukovsky does 


present a 
analysis of the 
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this also because money and the lack of it 
became extraneous in his organization of the 
material, which was the result of a 
combination of the need to create polarization 
and the need to obey folktale structural 
logicc Therefore: the lack of money is totally 
liquidated in the very beginning of the storys. 
The pushmi-pullyu is now the gift of the 
donor which becomes the means of destroying 
the person responsible for the original act of 
villainy—Varvara. The second tale begins 
with a new act of villainy, and Aijbolit 
embarks on yet another journey in response 


to it. The pirates disposed of, Aibolit 
returns home. this time as a hero to his 
people. 


This brings me on to what 1 believe to be 
one of the most important distinctions 
between the two stories. Aibolit is trans- 
formed into a cultural hero by virtue of the 
fact that he performs a service for the people 
at home, at the point of origin of his journey. 
This is emphasized by Chukovsky by the 
tumultuous welcome Aibolit is given upon 
his return from the second voyage. It is 
true that Dolittle performs a like service by 
transforming the pirates into farmers, but 
this is converted by Lofting into yet another 
service he performs for animals. And though 
be has indirectly rid the seas of the pirates, 
Lofting does not emphasize that he has made 
the seas safe for the people at home, as 
Chukovsky does. In terms of structure, 
Dolittle, by liquidating his lack of money, 
essentially performs a service only for himself 
and the animals. 


I have tried to demonstrate in this paper 
that Dr. Aibolit contains very many more 
elements of the folktale than its original does, 
both in terms of structure and characteri- 
zation. It also contains more of the external 
trappings of the folktale—repetition, formulaic 


expressions, trebling, the interspersion of 
rhyming couplets; etc. It still remains. 
however, to try and understand why 
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Chukovsky did what he did. It seems that 
Chukovsky intuitively sensed what Bruno 
Betteiheim* was to present explicitly latet— 
that material to which children react 
positively will be folktale — like material, if 
not folktales themselves. If Propp stated 
what the structure of the folktale is, 
Bettelbheim explained «the need for this 
structure on the basis of the varied functions 
it performs for its audience. 1 reproduce 
below Bettelheim’s comments on the 
subject ¢ 


‘“It is characteristic of fairy tales to state 
the existential dilemma briefly and pointedly. 
This permits the child to come to grips with 
the problem in its most essential form, where 
a more complicated plot would confuse 
matters for him. The fairy tale simplifies all 
situations. Its figures are clearly drawn, and 
details, unless very important, are eliminated. 
All characters are typical rather than 
unique. 


Contrary to what takes place in many 
modern children's stories, in fairy tales, evil 
is as omnipresent as virtue, In practically 
every fairy tale good and evil are given body 
in the form of some tigures and their actions... 
It is this duality which poses the moral 
problem, and requires the struggle to solve it... 
Presenting the polarities of character 
permits the child to comprehend easily the 
difference between the two, which he could 
not do as readily were the figures drawn 
more true to life, with all the complexities 
that characterize real people. Ambiguities 
must wait till a relatively firm personality 
has been established on the basis of positive 
identification. Thus the child has a basis for 
understanding that there are great differences 
between people, and that therefore one has to 
make choices about who one wants to be. 
This basis decision, on which all later 
personality development will build, jis 
facilitated by the polarization of the fairy 
tale.” (8-9) 
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The characters of Dr. Dolittle are 
ambivalent. and probably a great deal truer- 
to-lite that those of Dr. Aibolit. Dolittle is a 
dear old mans quite incapable of fending for 
himself, helping and helped by his animal 
friends to survive ina world that seems to 
have no place for them. But this world is by 
no means painted in terrible colours. No one 
dies, no one is injured : it is a nice clean 
antiseptic world. This is a far cry from the 
world of Dr. Aibolit, with wicked sisters, 
blood-thirsty bandits, violent deaths and 
richly deserved rewards. - And yet we can see 
how Dr. Aibolit couid serve as a reinforcing 
and positive experience for the children 
reading it in a way that Dr. Dolittle cannot. 


It is part of the nature of a folktale to be 
many people at different stages in their life. 
Dr. Aibolit can also be seen as relating to the 
process of individuation as described by Jung. 
According to this interpretation, which in no 
way contradicts Bettelheim’s statement's 
Dr. Aibolit would be the story of the growth 
of an individual, who comes to grips with 
difterent aspects of his personality, some 
hostile. Some of these aspect eventually perishs 
others unite into one harmonious whole. This 
is why Chukovsky has all the main characters 
reunited in the end, with the exception. of 
course, of Barmalei and Varvara. Varvara was 
disposed of in the first episode, but in the 
process a more deadly enemy was revealed— 
Barmalei. Aibolit has to get rid of Varvara, 
grow in strength and character before he can 
finally destroy Barmalei and achieve 
integration. Jf Varvara was an aspect that 
could be merely deeply submerged, 
Barmalei has to be destroyed. Removing 
Varvara was an act that bvnefitted only 
Aibolit and his animals, i. e. Aiboulit. Kiiling 
Burmalei turns into an act of altruism. The 
new Aibolit hus learnt to act unselfishly, The 
integration of his personality was an act that 
proved of benetit not only to Aibolic, but alsu 
to society, whose ranks he can now join as 
a contributing, productive member. 
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Dr. Dolittle is fascinating in its own right, 
kut for different reasons. A classification of 
the animals that play a role in the story 
along the lines suggested by Edmund Leach? 
into pets, farm animals, game and wild 
animals affords an insight into the statement 
that Lofting is actually making abour the 
proper place and function of these animals, 
and through a paraltel set of symbolic classifi- 
cations, the proper place and function of 
human beings in society. An analysis of this 
kind shows how children’s literature can 
serve to reassert given social realities and 
thus effect their inculcation and preservation. 
The black Jolliginki, for instance, are guilty 
of desiring a reversal of roles, with Prince 
Bumpo dreaming of becoming white, and the 
King wanting to keep Dolittle with him 
indefinitely to clean his kitchen fioor. Lofting 
und:rscores the impossibility of any change, 
and holds the desire for change up to ridicule. 
All this is strictly speaking cutside the scope 
of the present paper. It may, however, help 
account for the fact that Dr. Dolittle, bound 
as it is by a certain set of social realities, 
does not enjoy the kind of popularity that 
Dr. Aiboilit does, not only in the Soviet Union, 
which itself consists of several cultures, but 
whercver it has been translated, Dr. Dolittle, 
on the other hand. is not so well known 
outside England, even to the English-speaking 
world. I am given to believe that even in 
England its appeal is restricted largely toa 
certain s: gment of the population—the upper 
middle class. 


It seems therefore logical to conclude that 
Chukovsky, in adapting Lofting’s Dr, Dolittle 
transformed a story largely culture and time- 
bound and limited jin appeal into a tale. 
simpler and cleaner in line and closer both in 
form and content to classic folktale patterns. 
In doing so, he provided a story more 
universal in appeal, and if Bettelheim is to be 
believed, a story that entertains children 
while at the same time giving them a frame- 
work for re:olving internal contlicts. 
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From Folk-Heroes to Folk-Politicians 
Historical Aspects of Folk-Politics in the Tribal 
Belt of Bihar 


Sets the course of folk history is 
connected with the names of certain 
outstanding individuals giving a personal 
focus to the occurences history deals with. 
It only happens exceptionally, but if it 
happens this person will be kept in mind of 
his people—according to the historical and 
cultural setting-as a famous politician, a 
hero or even a devata. 


individuals is 
proto: political 
caused by 


The emergence of such 
connected with political or 
activities of their community 


external infiuvences like colonial admini- 
stration, disturbances of the traditional 
cultural system. land alienation or other 
pressures. Due to different kinds of external 


influence and different historical stages these 
individuals will appear in a different Gestalt — 
with heroes and pragmatic politicians as 
extreme types at both ends of the scale. 


To illustrate that we will give some 
examples of the emergence of folk-heroes and 
folk-politicians in the Tribal Belt of Bihar 
in historical sequence. 


1. SIDHU AND KANHU 


Sidbu and Kanhu, probably the most 
famous folk-heroes of the Santal, led the 
Santal movement of 1855/56. The processual 
structure! of the occurances that made 
them heroes still in mind of the Santal and 
of the movement was the foilowing : 
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Steady State : 

The period of about 1790 to about 1850 
was=compared to the following periods—a 
quite steady and undisturbed one for the 
Santal of Santal-Parganas : 


“The Santals seem to have settled first 
in the district between 1790 and 1810, having 
made their way northwards from Birbhum, 
where they had been brought in about 1790 to 
clear jungle and drive out the wild beasts 
which then infested the country. The exact 
date at which the first body of immigrants 
came is not known but the unpublished 
manuscript of Buchanan Hamilton shows 
that a number of them had settled in the 
Dumka subdivision by 1809..."2. 


“As we read in a report of Mr. Dunbar; 
Collector of Bhagalpur, by 1836 no less than 
427 villages bad been established in the 
Damin-i-Koh ‘inhabited by the Santhals and 
Bhuiyas but chiefly by the former’. During 
his ‘Tour through a portion of the District 
of Murshidabad, Birbhum and the Rajmahal 
Hills’ in 1851, Captain Sherwill saw many 
Santa! villages in this part of the country. 
The neighbourhood of Katikund, as he saw, 
‘was studded with Santal villages’. Passing 
through ‘several fine Santal villages’ Captain 
sherwill reached Burhbait valley in the heart 
of the Rajmahbhal hills and he thus writes 
about the area. ‘Burhyte, the capital town 
of the hills is a substantial Santhal village 
with a large population and about fifty 
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families of Bengal traders. there is a good 
bazar and two mirkets are held during the 
week. From Burhyte large quantities of rice, 
bora beans; Indian corn. mustard and several 
oilseeds are conveyed away in carts by 
Bengalis to Jangipur, on the Bhagirathi, and 
in return for these grains, the Sonthals are 
paid in money, salt, tobacco, leads or cloth. 
In 1851 several hundred substantial Sontbal 
villages with an abundance of cattle and 
surrounded by luxuriant crops, occupy the 
hitherto neglected spot, the hillmen have 
with a few exceptions retired to the hills’. 
Far away from the din and bustle of a 
complex society, the Santals led their simple 
and unsophisticated lives in the valleys of the 
hills amidst Nature's profuse bounties. ‘They 
were in general’ as Captain Sherwill wrote in 
1851, ‘an orderly race of people, their rulers 
have littte more to do than bear their 
honours and collect the rent®”’). 


Period of increased individual stress : 


This more or less steady state is more and 
more influenced by British colonial admini- 
stration : 


“The fatal mistake was made of excluding 
them from the system provided by Regulation 
I of 127, and they became a prey to the 
local police and Civil Courts and to the 
money-lenders from Bhojpur who settled 
among them, while outside the Damin-i-Koh 
they were similarly oppressed by the 
zamindars".* Zamindars (Landlords), 
Mahajans (money-lenders) and Dikus (non- 
Santal, mainly merchants! established a 
system of exploitation among the Santal. The 
beginning grievances are described by an 
eyewitness : 


4 


“Here was a field ready to hand for the 
rapacinus zamindar and mahajan. A smiling 
prosperous land and a simple artless people 
offcred fair ground for their keener 
wordliness and cunning. Asthe Santal 
gathered in his harvest, they crossed the 
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border into the Daman-i-koh with their eyes 
upon the well-filled barns. Even legitimate 
trade paid cent per cent. The Santal. carried 
away by this wonderous fertility, which to 
his limited imagination promised unlimited 
supplies, was willing to sell his stores of grains 
for the smallest sums of cash. But the astute 
trader, not ‘content with legitimate trade, 
was not above resorting to decite and fraud. 
False weights and measures were freely used, 
and the guideless Santal. ignorant and at first 
unsuspicious. failed to detect the sharp 
practice. It was a contest about to be fought 
out on the most unequal lines. Here it was 
no question of physical prowers, of the old 
wild onslaugt of unsettled days: victorious by 
reason if its breathless courage and rash 
fearlessness of danger. Had iit been such a 
contest. the Santal might not have feared 
defeat. But this was a fight on far different 
lines. wherein the other side held all the 
weapons of attack and the Santal was 
unskilled in the method of defence. Intellect 
against intellect, there was no question on 
which side the superiority lay. -In skill and 
cunning, in the tortuous ways of the mahajan 
and the art of buying and selling. learned in 
the crowded mart and the daily traffic of the 
bazar, the Hindu stood supreme. In all these 
things the Santal was but a child. Ignorant 
of the art of writing, even of counting beyond 
the fingers of his hands, and with none but 
the most rudimentary notions of keeping 
accounts, he lay completely at the mercy of 
his old enemy who had pursued him So 
erlentlessly throughout his wanderings. 


Tbe trader, by fair means and foul, 
having fleeced the Santal of his stock of 
grain, it was time for the mahajan to step in. 
Did the simple villager. his last piece of ready 
money recklessly spent. desire to celebrate 
his son’s marriage ? He was at hand to proffer 
an advance with fair words and seeming 
generosity. Had the villager exhausted all his 
stock of corn before the next harvest had 
fully ripened ? The usurer was at hand to 
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tide over the evil days and supply his r.eeds, 
The Santal, dazzled by this his first 
experience of a loan; took the proffered 
advance with alacrity, executing a bond of 
whose contents he was blissfully ignorant. 
One advance but led to another, with the 
strange fatality such transactions have the 
world over, and the Santal, making no count, 
fell deeper and deeper into debt. Interest, the 
very nature of wich he failed to grasp. 
mounted up with outragerous rapidity, and 
the mahajan, responding willingly to the call 
for another advance, bided his time until the 
measure of indebtedness grew full. 


Then, when at last the Santal was safely 
in his power, the mahajan began to reap the 
fruits of his well-laid plan. First the debtor's 
flocks and herds were taken from him, merely 
to pay the interest of the debt, only the oxen 
that drew the plough being ‘lent’ hack to 
him to enable cultivation to proceed. Slowly 
the unfortunate peasant, held fast in the grip 
of his inexorable creditor. saw his treasured 
possessions go one by one. Almost before he 
had realised that the first days of his 
prosperity were past, ruin stared him in the 
face. How the change had come about he 
scarce understood. He only realised that it 
was due to the mahajan and the zamindar at 
his gates. and that he was gradually slipping 
more and moreinto their power with no 
loophole to escape. Anxiety and dispair 
succeeded peace and plenty, and the sound 
of joy was no more heared in the land. Then 
the festivals were shorn of all their late 
splendour, and the Santals celebrated them 
as those who had hung their harps upon the 
willows. The oppressor had once more gained 
the upper hand, and there was none to help 
them. 


When the mahajan at length scized the 
crops, as soon as they had ripened ‘in the 
fields, the end had almost come. Starvation 
looked the helpless peasant in the face, and 
the terrors of the law, as exempligied in the 
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mahajan's threats, loomed over him for the 
hopless d-bt that had mounted up against 
his name. Then be learned the awful truth 
that, once he had fallen into the clutches of 
the moneylender, there was no cscape. 
Conditions had changed since the days when 
be had sought refuge from the oppressor in 
fiight. and a wholesale movement of the tribe 
was no longer possible. Flight in any case was 
but a courting of the perils of the unknown. 
Here. at least. miserable and helpless as hc 
was, he still had the bare necessaries of life—the 
mahajan saw to that. The labourer is worthy 
of his food lest he become too feebiv to 
labour, and the master’s source of gain be 
gone. Yet to such an extent did the oppression 
come that many of them did prefer fiight to 
the indignities they suffered under the hated 
yoke ot the foreigner. In one year thrce 
whole townships suddenly disappeared, their 
inhabitants taking with them the few house- 
hold gods that had escaped the mahajan'’s 
claims, and passing out to seek the 
inhospitable recesses of the jungle rather 
than remain as the slaves of the taskmaster. 


But there was one last depth of degrada- 
tion to be reached before the peaceful 
santa: rose in revolt against his fate. The day 
came in but too many cases when his land, 
the last thing to which the Santal clung: 
followed the rest of his posessions, and fell 
into the mahajan's hands. Often the latter 
never even troubled to get a decree from the 
Courts : a forged one was good enough -to 
deceive the Santal, ignorant of all ‘orms of 
law and procedure. Or, if he preferred to 
proceed on legal lines, his success w as no less 
assured. To the unfortuncte peasant the far- 
off courts were often but a name. and no 
notice ever reaching him ijn his distant 
village, he knew nothing of the suit and 
decree until the subordinate officers of the 
law, the Daroga and the Civil Court peon, 
came to dispossess him and sever his connece 
tion with the land which he had cleared 
and tilled and sown. he regarded with that 
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passionate attachment that lies deep down 
in the primitive heart of man.” 


Period of Cultural Distortion : 


The increasing deprivation of the Santal, 
their loss of land; the confrontation with 
colonial institutions, their insecurity and 
fear caused the formation of new suddenly 
emerging ideas and conceptions showing the 
cognitive dissonance among the Santal 
immediately before the outbreak of the 
movement. A report of two Santal who had 
experienced this distortion was written 
down in 1871. 


“Then great rumours arose. At first it 
was said that the Lag Lagin snakes were 
moving around and swallowing men. To 
remove this evil the people of five villages 
met together and after fasting. went in the 
night toanother group of five villages. Men 
of five villages, one from each house, came 
to our village. They beat drums at the outer 
door of the Manijhi’s’’ headman) ‘‘house and 
danced round it. They hung wooden bells 
round their waists and the swaying of their 
bodie: made the bells give out a great sound. 
Two unmarried boys put on the sacred 
thread and carried round in a basket two 
small ploughs made of nim and bel wood and 
marked with vermilion. After doing a round 
of five villages, they assembled the villagers 
in an open place at the last village. There in 
the name of the Lag Lagin snakes they offered 
bel leaves, arwa rice. oil and vermilion. After 
that they taught each village the catch song 
and putting the sacred thread on two of our 
unmarried boys gave them the ploughs and 
returned to their houses. We then joined four 
other villages and went round five villages in 
tne same way. After doing a round of five 
villages. we entrusted the two ploughs to the 
villagers of the five villages and put the 
sacred thread on two of their unmarried boys. 
We worshipped in the name of the Lag Lagin 
snakes and having taught them the song 
returned home. When we returned the men 
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cleaned the courtyards and the cowsheds and 
brought a pot full of water. As long as their 
men were away in the night, our wifes did 
not put their feet tothe ground but kept 
cowdung by their cots, put their feet upon it 
and suckled their children. 


After this they spread another rumor. 
Those women who had an equal number of 
children swore eternal friendship and exchan- 
ged flowers in groups of two. They exchanged 
clothes and ate and drank together. Why, no 
one knows. Perhaps it wus to Keep a solid 
front and be all related so that when the 
rebellion began no une would speak behind 
another's back and whatever happened would 
be kept secret. 


Yet another rumor fgrewe People said, ‘as 
buffalo cow jis moving in the country, 
Wherever it finds grass at someone’s outer 
door. it halts and grazes until all the members 
of that household have died it does not move 
away’. Thcrefore throughout the land they 
dug up all the grass in the village streets?.” 


Period of Revitalization : 


During this period several tasks of the 


movement are perfor med : 


a. Inspiration or Revelation : In spring 
1855 two Santal brothers experienced an 
inspiration and received the divine order to 
free their people from the suppressors. The 
Calcutta Review reported one year later. 


Sidhu and Kanhu “‘...were at night seated 
in their home, revolving upon many things; 
their brothers, Chand and Bhyrub (Bhairab). 
were ten miles away at Simulchap; a bit of 
paper fell on Seedono'’s (Sidhu’s) head, and 
suddenly the Thakur” (deity < Skt thakkura) 
“appeared before the astonished gaze of 
Seedoo (Sidhu) and Kanhu; he was like a 
white man though dressed in the native style; 
on each hand he had ten fingers; he held a 
white book and wrote therein; the book and 
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with it 20 pieces of paper, in 5 
batchese four in each ba tch. he 
presented to the brothers; ascended 


upwards and disappeared. Anotber obit of 
paper fcil on Seed@o’s head, and then came 
two men, each having six fingers on cach 
hand; hinted to them the pu: port of the 
Thakoor's order, and they likewise vanished. 
But there was not merely onc apparition of 
the sublime Tliakoor; each day in the week 
for some short period. did he makc 
his presenceto his favoured apostles: at one 
time it was in a flame or fire. with a Look, 
some white paper, and knife, at another in 
the figure of a solid cart-wheel. In the siivery 
pages of the book, and upon the white icaves 
of the single scrap of paper, were words 
written; these were afterwards deciphered 
by literate Santals, able to read and interpret; 
but their meaning had already been suffici- 
ently indicated to the two leaders.” 


known 


b. Communication : Sidhu and Kanhu had 
been landles labourers who had not had any 
political functions within their community. 
With the help of the gorait, the traditional 
functionary for communication within the 
Santal society the information of their 
relevation was passed on, and on June 30th 
1855 about 10.000 Santal assembled at their 
village Bhagnadihi. 


‘The Santhals. it is said, disclaimed any 
intentions of opposing the government. and 
declared that their new God had directed 
them...There does not appear to be 
any basis in the commonly accepted version 
that the Santhals were also enjoined to 
slaughter the Mahajans and Darogas and to 
turn out the traders and zamindars. There 
is also hardly any basis of written letters 
being broadcast and which were supposed to 
have been sent to the authorities. But this 
much is clear that the Santals wanted to 
bring the Damin area under their own 
authority?.”” 

c. Organization : The movement was 
autocratically led by Sidhu and Kanhu and 
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their two brothers Chand and Bhairab. The 


subgroups were led by the manjhis, the 
traditional hbeadmen. The followeres were 
mainly Santal, but also Non-‘Santal seem to 


have joined the movement : A Pritish deocu- 
ment reports, that among 251 cavtured 
followers there were 54 Nyas. 3 Domes, 
6 Dhangers. 7 Coles (=Baharias!, 1 Goala, 
6 Bhoeea (=Bhuiya) and 1 Rajwar?®). 


d. Adaption : The huge concentration of 
Santal caused fear among most of tbe Non- 
Santal and the administration. British troups 
arrived. The adaption of the Santal tr this 
military confrontation wa: a warlike on~. 
Monographs on this war have already becn 
written!’. But was it really a mere war ? 
The involved Major Jervis made the foliow- 
ing ashaming confession to W. W. Hunter. 


“It was not war: it was, execution; 
we had orders to go out whenever we 
saw the smoke of a village rising above the 
jungle. The magistrate used to go with ‘us. 
] surrounded the village with my Sepoys, and 
the magistrate called upon the rebels to 
surrender. On one occasion the Santals. 
fortyfive in number, took refuge in a mud 
house« The magistrate called on them to 
surrender, but the only reply was a shower 
of arrows from the half opened door. I said 
‘Mr. Magistrate, this is no place for you’ and 
went up with my Sepoys who cut a large 
hole through the wall. I told tne rebels to 
surrender or I should fire in. The door again 
half opened and a volley of arrows was the 
answer. A company of Sepoys advanced and 
fired through the hole. I once more called 
on the inmates to surrender while my men 
reloaded. Again the door opened and a 
volley of arrows replied. Some of the 
Sepoys were wounded the village was burning 
all round us, andI had to give the men 
orders totbeir work. At every volley we 
offered quarter; and at last, as the discbarge 
of arrows from the door slackened, I resolved 
to rush in and save some of them alive. if 
possible. When we got inside, we found 
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only one old man, dabbled with blood. 
standing erect among the corpses. One of 
my men went up to him, calling him to throw 
away his arms. The old man rushed upon 
the Sepoy, and hewed him down with his 
battle-axe. 


Jt was not war. they did not understand 
yielding. As long as their national drums 
beat, the whole party would stand and allow 
themselves to be shot down. Their arrows 
often killed our men, and so we had to fire 
on them as long as they stood. When their 
drums ceased, they would move off for about 
a quarter of a mile: then their drums began 
again: and they calmly stood till we came 
up and poured a few volleys into them. There 
was not a Sepoy in the war who did not feel 
ashamed of himself. The prisoners were for 
the most part wounded men. They upbraided 
us with fighting against them. They always 
said it was with the Bengalis they were at 
war. not with the English. Ifa single 
Englishman had bzen sentto them who 
understood their wrongs. and would have 
redressed them. they declared there would 
have been no war. It is not true that they 
used poisoned arrows. They were the most 
truthful set of men 1 ever met; brave to 
infatuation.” 


In February 1856 Kanhu was wounded, 
cought and executed, other brothers were 
shot, The movement was bloodily overcome 
and suppressed. 


The politics of Sidhu and Kanhu 
performed in the way of a movement resp. 
a revitalization movement had failed. But 
their names are stil in mind of their people — 
the names of two folk-heroes. 


All the other movements in the Tribal 
Belt of Bihar like the great movement of 
Birsa Munda among the Munda of Ranchi 
1895-1900, could be described according to 
this schemeas applied above to the Sidhu- 
Kanhu-Movement. Birsa has become a folk- 
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heroe. too. Smaller movements were the 
Sardari-Movement (sardari Zara) 1880-1895 
among the Munda and Oraon in Ranchi and 
a Santal-movement in Tundi 1881. Mainly 
religious movements were the movement of 
Babaji, a nativistic prophet, among the 
Santal in 1881, and the Thana-Bhagat- 
Movement, founded 1914 by Chatra Bhagat, 
an Oraon. 


2.- JHARKHAND 


The Politics as performed by means of 
revitalization movements like the above des- 
cribed Sidhu-Kanhu-Movement had—though 
bloodily suppressed by the British—led to some 
adjustment of the British rule. Culture change 
had reached the tribal areas. So, since about 
19. 0 wc find pure po'itical movements among 
the tribals, organized according to the standard 
of European parties and associations and led 
by tribals who had received their education at 
missionary schools or inthe army. Folk- 
Politicians tock the place of folk-heroes. 


Formative stage : 


ms. Chotanagpur Jmprovement Society or 
Adivasi Unnati Samaj. This society is founded 
in 19_0 by Rev. Joel Lakra. an Oraon, whom 
I met in 1970 when he was about 80 Years old. 
He is one of the first politicians trying to 
unite the tribal people by administrative means. 
In 1928 he already tried to get an ‘‘Adivasi 
Block’ — the area of Chotanagpur and Santal 
Parganas under separate administration within 
the British Union. The symbol for the 
Chotanagpur Improvement Society were to be 
two bullocks, but—as he told—‘‘the two bullocks 
symbol was robbed by the Congress party, 
when I was absent in Southern India’. 1936 
he merged =the Chotanagpur Improvement 
Society with other organizations: The new 
overall-organization was called Adivasi Maha 


Sabha. 


b. Hor Matto Marang Sabha. Great asse- 
mbly of the Hor (=peopte = Santal) and Malto 
(=pabariya). This society is founded in the 
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twenties by pargana Sagram Hembrom. a 
Santal, whom I met in 1970 when he was 92 
years old. Hembrom. (the name is also the 
name of a Santal—clan responsible for political 
matters) receives his education at Benagaria 
Mission and in the British army. The 
symbol of the ‘Hor Malto Marang Sabha” 
are aksar+tsimsandi—- bow and arrow. 
Hembroms’ main interests are the 
educational prob'ems before the Government 
in 1932", as he told. 


Flowering stage : 


The named organizations and some smaller 
organizations were merged in 1936. From ths 
time up to !963 we can watch the increasing 
influence of the ‘Adivasi Maha Sabha’ the 
new organization that was renamed ‘Jharkhand 
Party’ in i951. The success of this movement 
was closely bound up with the person of 
Jaipal Singh who became its president in 
1939. Under his charismatic [leadership the 
movement won assembly and parliament seats 
in the first general elections ot 1952 and also 
in the elections of 1957 and 1962. Jaipal 
Sirgh had become a real folk-politician of 
national importance. He was the marang 
gomke, the ‘great leader’ who was able to 
integrate the interests of different tribal 
groups with the goal to create a new multi- 
tribal Jharkhand State. When the new 
States of Andhra and Maharashtra were 
created he decided to merge the Jharkhand 
Party with the All India Congress, expecting 
that this act would support his efforts to 
constitute a Jharkhand State. But this act 
marked the decline of the Jharkhand-move- 
ment since 1963. The final break occured 
in 1969. 


Further development : 


1969 two new Jharkhand Parties were 
founded: the Hul Jharkhand party and the 
All India Jharkhand Party. Details on these 
two parties and on other organizations that 
derived from the old Jharkhand party have 
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been published elsewhere”. Their leaders 
can be also described as folk-politicians. 


Yet another Jharkhand movement has 
been founded. Towards the end of 1972 the 
Jharkhand Mukti Morcha was inaugurated. 
It seems to be one of the most successful 
movements at the moment. An unpublished 
paper has already been written on it? 


“Jharkhand Mukti Morcha operates 
under the leadership of a triumvirate A. K. 
Roy. Binod Bihari Mahto and Sibu Soren’. 


Roy operated among tribal and scheduled 
caste miners and industrial 
Dhanbad, Mahto among the Kurmi, and 
Sibu Soren among the Santal. The goals of 
these folk-politicians are the fol'owing : 


workers in 


“*The Morcha would struggle against all 
usurers, rentiers and land-grabbers. It would 
not merely seek to restorc land to the tribias 
but also initiate steps to dynamiz~ the rural 
economy. Waste lands would be reclaimed... 
The stress on economic uplift of tribals would 
be matched with similar stress on their social 
and culture advancement. Wasteful expen- 
ses on social and religious occasions would be 
reduced to a minimUmM...... Total prohibition 
would be introduced to the area... Each 
village would have grain-bank. The new 
institution would not merely render money- 
lenders dysfunctional but would also foster 
saving habits among the tribals...... Village 
disputes would be settle in the village itself... 
Each village would run a night school... The 
medium of instruction would be the mother 
tongue as a device to fester cultural 
regeneration. The status of women would be 
elevated through ban on child marriage, 
polygamy. wife beating and indiscriminate 
divorce... Movement would ultimately aim 


the creation of an autonomous state of 
Jharkhand..." 


The achievement of these goals was not 
only aspired by political means and means of 
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confrontation with dikus moneylenders and 
land—grabbers. Lut also by means of cultural 
revitalization. ‘mazeway reformulation’ and 
by religious means. As political means we 
may count the huge annual mectings and 
processions to police stations and other 
‘forcible harvesting.’ Every vyea- alienated 
land is harvested collectiveiv. Then often 
tribals were shot by dikus. moneylenders 
and their musclemen : 


“In Santal Parganas... again many 
lives were lost. Violent incidents 
spilled over in 1975 as well. One factor that 
complicated the issue very much was the 
attitude of some organizrd political forces 
fighting for the protection of the rights of 
moneyicenders and other landgrabers. The 
Jatter made extensive use of their firearms 
to which the Santal replied with arrows.’ 

The means of cultural revitalization and 
mazeway reformulation were employed tor 
several reforms. Marriage reforms lowered the 
bride-price and the expenses relating to the 
entertainment of guests on the occasion of 
marriage ceremonies, 


“The Morcha persuaded people to 
celebrate marriages en masse covering larger 
expenses and the assemblage of guests”. 


Traditional tribal institutions 


drastically modified : 


were 


“The village council was named as Atu 
Baisi. The traditional hereditary office of 
Manjhi Haram ‘healman) at every village 
was made the president...The institution at 
the second tier ‘inter-village council) 
traditionally known as pargana was named 
in the new context as Vichar Baisi having 
jurisdiction over 10 to .0 villages!8,” 


New ‘baisies’ with different powers, 
jurisdictions and dutics, like afforestation, 
supervision of financial resources, settlement 
of domestic disputes and of cases of witch- 
craft: were fourided. There are also signs of 
the use of religious means © 


“The Morcha launched a drive for the 
enforcement of prohibition...Drink was an 
integral part of tribal religion and culture?®,” 


To overcome the resistance of his tribes- 
men against prohibition. 


“Sibu Soren slept in the sacred grove in 
the night and contrary to popular belief 
returned in the morning alive. The leader 
told them of his commission from the Marang 
Buru the Chief Santal God and the message he 
had for them. They eschewed their usual 
habit?®", 


This example of the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha makes clear that fo!k-politicians of 
today do not only have to work in mere socio- 
political fields but also have to show 
revitalistic and religious attitudes. In a 
recent letter a Santal friend wrote : 


‘When I was in Santal parganas people 
of thar area were telling me that Sibu Soren 
was a Devata" 


Thus the circle is closed. The leaders of 
the old movements have become folk-heroes 
in the memory of their people. The folk- 
politicians of today are in direct succession to 
them. The problems the leaders of the move- 
ments tried to solve and the problems the 
folk-politicians try to solve are quite similar. 
There 1s no reason not to call the struggles of 
some of the folk-politicians heroic, too. 
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“Heroism in the ace of defeat: 
The Psychological Function of epic.” 


| are almost invariably associated 
with the adjective “heroic” and the fierce 
battles, brave heroes, marvelous deeds that 
this word brings to mind.- Heroic implies 
courageous, grand. noble and a whole string 
of other adjectives which all evoke a strongly 
positive response. Even the word “‘manly” is 
used as a synonym for heroic, implying that 
heroism is the highest form of human 
behavior, an ideal toward which humanity 
should strivee With all of the positive 
emotions elicited by the word ‘‘heroic”, it is 
easy to forget that heroism also implies a 
response to an extraordinary and dangerous 
situation, Admiring the heroic deeds of epic. 
it is easy to overlook the tragic circumstances 
in which so many of them take place. In the 
Medieval epic texts that are part of our 
beritage, those from the cultural continuum 
of Europe-Middle East-Central Asia. the 
element of tragedy is pervasive. If we, for a 
moment, overlook the positive stratum of the 
heroic in these narratives, we find them to 
re extraordinarily pessimistic and full of 
accounts of death and defeat, 


In the Chanson de Roland, the hero 
Ro'and does not survive to the end of the 
epic. in fact he dies about two-thirds of the 
way through. It is true that the enemy host 
is unable to slay the brave warrior and that 
he kills himself by literally blowing his brains 
out, blowing on his horn Oliphant so bard 
that his temples burst. It is also true that 
Roland's death is amply avenged by his uncle 
and patron Charlemagne. At the same time, 
it cannot be denied that Roland's death is 
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not unquestionably noble and glorious. Not 
only does Roland spend several {laisse 
wandering around with his brain running 
forth from his ears. trying to destroy 
Oliphant and his sword Durendal so that 
they will not fall into enemy hands. but he 
also rather needlessly takes with him into 
death the eleven other peers of Charlemagne 
and ‘full twenty thousand stout Frenchmen.” 
As has been pointed out by many, Roland is 
brave and its left to his companion Oliver to 
be wise, but this degree of suffering and this 
amount of destruction is difficult to excuse 
by Roland's hubris or to conceal under the 
patina of Charlesmagne’s subsequent 
revenge. 


Brave Siegfried manages to stay alive 
through barely one-third of the Nibelungen- 
lied. His rather foolish wife Kriemhild 
offers to embroider a cross marking the one 
spot where a leaf had stuck to his flesh and 
the hero’s skin was not made impenetrable 
during his dragon's blood bath. Shortly 
thereafter, the treacherous Hagen drives 
Siegfried'’s own spear into that very spot. 
Sic gfried’s death is also aveng.d. Kriemhild 
marries Etzel, king of the cnemy Huns. and 
manages to destroy not only Hagens: but all 
the Nibelungs. But it is even more difficult 
to see something positive in Kriemhild's 
revenge than in that of Charlemagne. 
Kriemhild dies. Though it is not completely 
clear that she does so intentionally, she 
sacrifices her son Ortlieb in the process. The 
secret of Siegfried’s treasure, one of the 
motives for Kriemhild’s actions, dies with 
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Hagen. For the sake of revenge, Kriemhild 
destroys herself, her family and her people. 


Beowulf faresa bit better. With his 
bare hands he tears out Grendel's arm, ‘‘claw 


and shoulder and all", Hue slays Grendel's 
mother even though “no sword could cut 
her evil skin". But hc ‘who of nilmen on 


earth was the strongest’ also meets his death 
before the epic about him ends, singed and 
poisoned by tlie bite of a firc-breathing 
dragon. Beowulf’s death could have been 
pictured as the nob:’e cnd of a glorious dargon 
fighting career. After all,the monstcr is 
slain and even cut in two, an important ele- 
ment in many dragon battles, Beowulf dies 
fighting and even in death accomplishes a 
heroic feat. Wiglaf, Beowulf’s helper in the 
final battle, could have been presented as a 
worthy young successor who has just proven 


his ability to take the old warrior -king's place. 


Instead, the messenger who returns to tell 
the Geats that Beowulf has fallen, not only 
laments the great king's death, but predicts 
.the downfall and destruction ofall the 
Geats at the hands of the Swedes or other 
foreign enemies. Thus the feeling at the 
conclusion‘of the epic is that it is not so 
much the inevitable end of a glorious life as 
the beginning of the defeat of a nation. 


Igor. the lero of the Slovo 0 polku 
1goreve, does not himself die. In fact, he 
escap2s from Kuman captivity, a feat which 
the epic salutes in its closing : ‘‘Once the 
glory of the princes of yore was sung. now 
glory will be sung for the young. Glory to 
Igor, son of Svijatoslav,to fierce auroch 
Vsevolod, ani to Vladimir, son of Igor’, 
Nevertheless, the tone of the epic as a whole 
is at least as pessimistic as that of Beowulf 
and possibly also the Nibelungenlied. Ilgor's 
foolhardy campaign against the Kumans is 
responsible for the dcath of his .brother 
Vsevolod, for the destruction of two entire 
armies and, worst of all, it is an important 
event contributing to the fall of all the 
Russian lands and principalities under Tatar 
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domination. Certainly a major part of the 
narrative is spent describing the inauspicious 
portents attending Igor's venture, relating 
dreams of doom, upbraiding the Russian 
princes for creating ‘‘discord among them- 
selves,’ scolding Igor for acting alone, 
reproaching him for the damage he did the 
Russian cause. 


The Turkish Kitabi Dede Korkut is rather 
different from the preceding epics in 
tur : it does not havea single hero. but 
rather consists of twelve episodes. each of 
which has its own hero and could potentially 
stand alone as a narrative unit. While the 
structure may be different, the tone of this 
work is very much like that of the medieval 
epics already discussed. Although the first 
eleven episodtvs end huppily, the closing 
refrain of many of them speaks of death: 


struc” 


‘‘where now are the heroes 
praise, 

The heroes who claimed that the ‘world 
was theirs ? 

All have been carried away by death and 
concealed by earth. 

Who then inherits the mortal world— 
The world with its coming and going: 
The world where death waits at the 
end ?”’ 


we used to 


The twelfth and final episode gives abundant 
justification for this pessimism. Through a 
misunderstanding, the Inner and the Outer 
Oghuz, the two halves of the Oghuz canfe- 
deration, quarrel. The Outer Oghuz are 
insulted, feeling that Salur Kazan failed to 
invite them to a feast, while Salur Kazan is 
in turn offended, presuming that the Outer 
Oghuz did not accept his hospitality. 
As a result, the great hero Bamsi Beyrek is 
treacherously murdered and a civil war 
breaks out, presaging the downfall of the 
Oghuz nation. 


All of these Medieval epics have a bitters 
sweet quality about them; victory is won, but 
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at a price that hardly seems worth paying. 
Revenge is wrought, but only at the cost of 
havoc and dvstruction. Heroes die noble and 
inevitable deaths, but somehow seem to take 
entire nations with them. Heroism does chara- 
cterize these epics, but it is heroism amidst a 
general atmosphere of doom and desolation. 
Examples could be multiplied laterally into 
other epics form the Middle Ages, backward 
into those that have survived from ancient 
times. and forward into those that have been 
recorded in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


E 1 Cid dies victorious and even his corpse, 
strapped rigid to his horse, leads a winning 
battle, but after his death Valencia becomes 
Saracen territory for generations. In the Tair, 
Cuchulainn wins, even though he must kill 
his friend Ferdia. Immediately after the 
battle ends. however, the two bulls who were 
the cause of all the strife and bloodshed, 
completely destroy each other, so that all of 
the suffering seem pointless. 


The Greeks are victorious at Troy, but it 
is hardly a victory to be savored. Achilles 
dies, as do Hektor, Ajax and innumerable 
lesser heroese Of the men that survive, few 
are happy. Agamemnon returns home to trea- 
chery and death. Odysscus is the only one of 
ali his many warriors to reach Ithaka alive. 


Gilgamesh struggles with the gods: 
journeys to the otl.er world and wins 
the plant of eternal life only to carelessly lose 
it to a snake. At the end of the epic, 
Gilgamesh is portrrved as having learned to 
take pleasure in day-to day existence, but it 
cannot be forgotten that immortality is the 
snake's and not the man’s. 


In the modern Turkish story of Koroglu, 
the hero's death causes the destruction of his 
entire retinue and signals the end of the 
heroic age. The majority of Ukrainian dumy 
tell of heroses dying on the battle field with 
wounds on their arms and legs so deep that 
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white bones show and the red blood gushes 
forth in torrents. Russian by/iny do not seem to 
have such a high percentage of tragic narra- 
tives, but the many that do exist are so mourn- 
ful, they are actually called laments. Mehecrr, 
the last daredevil in the line of Sassouns is so 
powerful that he is more destructive than 
heroic and must be imprisoned in a cave, 
leaving the Armenians without a champion. 


If epics are oral literature performs a 
psychological function, why are narratives 
with such a predominant atmosphere of gloom 
told and retold and listened to again and 
again ? In those areas where epics are 
performed at present, we know that both 
minstrel and audience go through the same 
story innumerable times. Is the human 
condition itself not difficult enough ? What 
purpose is there in these reminders ? What is 
more, epics offer no explanation for the 
human condition the way myths do and no 
hope. the way folktales offer. Who needs to 
have pessimism reinforced ? 


As a matter of fact, epics have been 
needed by very few peoples. The genre has 
not flourished in many places and where it 
has, not survived four long periods ot time. 
The traditions to which the Medieval epics 
belonged are long dead and attested in only a 
few isolated texts. The epics of the modern 
period, those recorded in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries when a great deal of 
folklore collecting was donc, have been found 
in only a few isolated places. Although it is 
impossible to say with certainty. even some of 
these traditions seem to be dying. Because 
collecting was not all that systematic or 
extensive until recently; it is difficult to 
compare the current situation to that of the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless, there is no 
question that, today, Turkish minstrels who 
know the heroic exploits of Koroglu, for 
example; are extremely hard to find. 


The prevalent belief in the nineteenth 
century was that any self-respecting people or 
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nation should have an epic either in the form 
of texts surviving from Ancient or Medieval 
times, or in the form of a contemporary oral 
tradition. As scholars set about searching for 
either texts or living traditions, they 
discovered that both were exceedingly few in 
number. Some scholars and writers tried to 
make up for the fact that their homeland 
lacked an epic and composed epic-like 
narratives of their own, believing they were 
thus advancing the glory of their 
people. All of this activity was 
motivated by the positive features of epic, 
the noble human qualities implicit in heroism. 
Had there been greater awareness of the fact 
that negative elements are just as char acteri- 
stic of epics and that the heroism in them 
occurs amidst an atmosphere of pessimism and 
doom, there might have been much less 
reluctance to accept the limited distribution 
of epic in both time and place. 


Epics are a border phenomenon. A number 
of scholars who have worked with epics over 
the past century and a half have observed 
this fact, especially in connection with epics 
that are still being told, but they have not 
believed this to be an intrinsic quality of the 
genre. Trying to explain why, in the East 
Slavic area, epics are found only in the far 
north and in the Ukraine, which et ymologi- 
cally means ‘‘the border”, Sokolov posited 
that the genre once flourished throughout 
the region, but gave way to more modern 
forms of literary expression in all but the 
farthest outlying, most backward areas? 
Eberhard, observing that Turkish epic is told 
only in eastern Anatolia, attempted to 
account for this by Persian influence. He 
said that. rather than being a phenomenon 
that occurred on Turkish borders, epic was 
an Iranian genre which existed throughout 
territory which either was or had been 
Iranian dominated.’ Epic, however, is too 
consistently connected with borders to view 


its present narration in such locations as 
mere coincidence. 
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Although we cannot know where the 
great Medieval epics were told-on borders or 
elsewhere—there is no question that their 
subject matter is the border struggle. In fact 
in the epic traditions used for this book, 
those in the region stretching from Europe 
through the Middle Fast to Central Asia, 
the border created by invaders form the east 
is of central importance. The entire Chanson 
de Roland has to do with battling the 
Saracens: and the Saracens are also El Cid's 
enemies. The foes of the Nibe.ungs are 
the Huns, and the name Etzei can be 
ety mologically related to Atilla. Igor battles 
the Kumans who were part of the Turko- 
Tatar horde invading Russia. Digenis 
Akritas is the twice-born border warrior, the 
border being the one between the Christians 
and the Moslems. The Book of Dede Korkut 
recounts Moslem-Christian conflicts, though 
from the other, Moslem, side“. Beowulf may 
not fight onthe border created by the 
Mongol invasions and his best remembered 
enemies may be dragons—watery and fire 
breathing— but the subject of border conflict 
is certainly present and the threat of the 
neighbouring Swedes is an all-important 
backdrop to the poem.’ 


Epics that have been recorded in the same 
region in recent times, as already mentioned, 
have been found in border arcas: the Ukraine, 
the far north of ‘Russia, Yugoslavia, eastern 
Anatolia, Armenia, Central Asia. Eesides 
being told in border regions, they. like the 
Medieval material, have border strugseles as 
their subject matter, though not always those 
battles that occurred in the area where the 
epics are now performed. Ukrainian dumy 
tell abcut battles against the Turks and 
Tatars and; in the case of a few ot the later 
epics, battles against ‘the poles. Russian 
byliny also tell of fighting Turkic opponents. 
The Yugoslav junackse gpesme recount 
Moslem-Christian conflict. as do Armenian 
epics. The Turkish hikaye of Anatolia speak 
of strife on the border between Turkey and 
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Iran, while the Turkic dcestans of Central 
Asia describe batt-es with thc Chinese. 


The connection between epics and borders 
is difficult to demonstrate only for Ancient 
matcriai. For one thing, as with the 
Medieval cpics. it is next to impossible to 
ascertain where tnese were told. For another. 
the number of texts available is so small that 
it is presumptuous to claim that a particular 
theme predominates. Still there is no question 
that the Iliad tells of a battle across a border 
and the odyssey, the return from this battle. 
Since in Gilgamesh’s time the form of govern- 
ment was the city-state, perhaps Uruk can be 
seen as a border also. 


Of the two opponents engaged in a border 
conflict, it is the losing side that describs its 
struggles in epic. Victors write history, being 
perfectly satisfied with its 
stance. Losers need the emotional power of 
literary expression and turn to epic. The 
tragic quality of the Medieval materials has 
already been discussed. For this reason, and 
also because Medieval epics are available only 
in written texts which, as will be shown later, 
bear a special relationship to living oral 
tradition, it seems best to concentrate on 
m: dern material. Epics recorded in the 
nineteeth and twentieth centuries have the 
additional advantage of offering the kind of 
secondary data that simply does not exist for 
Medicval texts ; variants, data on performers 
of epic and their audiences, data on recording 
methodology, parallel oral and written 
traditions, to mention only a few. 


more objective 


If we take the modern traditions of Slavic 
and Turkic -epics, the connection between 
this genre and defeat is readily apparent. The 
Slavs and the Turks fought each other for 
centuries. Both groups bave highly developed 
and active epics traditions. Given these factss 
the immediate reaction would be to presume 
that Turkic and Slavic epics describe the 
same events. With the conception -of epic as 
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heroic literature celebrating valor, strength 
and glory in battle, any important conflict 
would appear to be suitable subject matter. 
If anything, the winning side should describe 
its deeds in epic because its victory would be 
proof of precisely those heroic qualitits of 
courage and strength and the best way 
possible of enhancing its glory. But the tacts 
contradict these assumptions. Tragedy 1s a 
necessary component of epic. The Russiauas; 
for example, describe that period of their 
struggles with the Turks when the Turko- 
Tatar invasion virtually eliminated the 
Kievan State. As for the Turks, they, like 
the Slavs, tell epics about areas where they 
did not fare so well. Instead of building 
Turkish prestige by celebrating their 
victories over the Slavs and using this as 
prouf of Turkish giory, they tell cpics about 
battles against Persia where they were 
hardly sucessful. Like the Slavs, they 
commemorate their heroism in the face of 
defvat rather than singing their own praises 
by duscribing conflicts in which they were 
victorious. 


If we look at tbe individual Slavic and 
Turkic epic traditions, the connection 
between epic and defeat becimes even more 
striking. Although not all Russian byliny 
end unhappily, the historical periods upon 
which they draw were not good ones for the 
Russian state. There are two major cycies 
of songs : one whose content is connected to 
the period of Kievan Rus’ and one which 
deals with the events of the sixteenth-seven- 
teenth centuries.’ As already mentioned the 
Kievan state fe:l to the Tatars and virtually 
ceased to exist. As for the later cycle, it 
tells of the so-culled “ Time of Troubles,’ a 
term which speaks for ijits.lif. During ‘this 
period. the Russian state, now based in 
Moscow, was in a position so precarjouss its 
very survival was in doubt. A new across- 
the- border enemy, Polanu, threatend the sort 
of take-over that had not too long ago been 
effected by the Turks. 
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Ukrainian dumy are connected to a time 
span which roughly parallels the later cycle of 
Russian epics. The Ukraine did not fare 
well in its struggles with either the Turks, 
who are the subject of most of the dumy,. or 


the Poles, who are mentioned in a limited 


number of narratives. Divided fora long 
time between Russia and Poland, the Ukraine 
did not become an independent state until 
after the Soviet Socialist Revolution. During 
the period of conflict with the Turks and 
Tatars, the Ukraine was sacrificed for the 
sake of the interior and acted as a kind of 
buffer absorbing the shock of Turkic 
onslaught. 


In the case of the Turkic peoples, those in 
Anatolia, Turk-menistan and Azerbaijan tell 
of struggles with Iran and those of Central 
Asia have epic narratives about the border 
with China. Iranian domination has already 
been mentioned in connection with Eberhard'’s 
theories about the places where cpics are 
currently performed. As for the conflict with 
China, there can be no doubt that its results 
were negative for the Turkic peoples. 
Central Asia was the original homeland of the 
Turks. The Orkhon valley js the site where 
huge obelisks were found commemorating 
Tonjukuk and Bilge Kagan in Runes. the 
earliest know Turkic script. The first 
historical Turkic empires were in Central 
Asia. The greatness and power of these and 
subsequent Turkic kingdoms are attested 
in the Orkhon obelisks, the architec- 
tural monuments of places like Bukhara 
or Samarkand, the literary and scientific 
achievements that have survived. Yet 
in this area of former Turkic hegemony. 
there is at present not a single truly 
independent Turkic state, Some of the lands 
were actually ab ‘ndoned to the Chinese and 
Mongois. Many Turkic nations stayed : the 
Kazakh, the Kirghiz. Altai. Azeri, Turkmen, 
Uzbek, Uighur. but all are under the control 
of either the Soviet Union or China. 
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Yugoslavia offers a particularly ir .eresting 
example of the connection between epic and 
defeat because there are two truditions alive 


in that country. one Muslem and one 
Christian. Both are performed in Serktko- 
Croatian, a Slavic language. but the 


traditions are essentiaily separate, with 
different hcroes ard diffrent events described. 
In recent times, jn particular according to 
the collecting done in this century. it scems 
that the Moslem tradition of epic singing is 
more vital than the Christian. 


Historically, the Slavs of the Balkan 
peninsula were defeated by the Turks whu 
ruled over them until the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire when the Turks were 
thewselves defcated and expeiled. During the 
several centuries of Ottoman ‘domination, 
many Slavs converted to Islem, which 
explains the Moslem singers of cpic in present 
day Yugoslavia. Because both the Ckbristians 
and Mosiems suffervd defeat at various times, 
both have epic to describe their struggles It 
would be interesting to know whether at the 
time of Ottoman rule the Christian tradition 
of epic singing was more active than the 
Islamic one. 


Describing the situation in contemporary 
Yugoslavia. Lord has explained the compara- 
tive richness of the Mos'em tradition by the 
fact that Islamic culture was the dominant 
one inthe area for such a long time. He 
belivves that this period of ascendency per- 
mitted the Moslem tradition to develop. 
reinforced by Turkic epic singing in Anatolia, 
while at the same time the epic traditions 
of the slavs were suppressed along with other 
forms of protest’. This seems unlikely. Turkic 
epic singing, both in content and in form, is 
quite different from the songs of the Moslem 
Yugoslavs. As already mentioned, the areas 
where it has been attested, eastern Anatolia 
being the closest, are far removed from 
Yugoslavia and therefore not likely to exert 
direct influence. Finally the conncction 
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between epic and defeat discussed here makes 
it appear more likely that the Moslem tradi- 
tion is more richly developed at present 
because the defeat of the Turks was more 
recent than that of the Christians. 


Not all defeats generate epics. It was 
mentioned earlier that the content of epics 
and the places where they are performed 
do not always correlate fully. Epics tell of 
border wars and the places where narration 
of epics occurs is the site of such wars, but 
occasionally the historical contlict is not the 
one recounted in the epic. Sometimes an 
epic tradition will ignore the border conflicts 
which took place in the area where narration 
presently occurs and will tell of military 
encounters that particular people engaged 
in elsewhere. This is true of northern 
Russia where the enemies in the epics are 
Turks and Tatars while the actual historical 
battles in that particular region were with 
Swedes. Sometimes the oral tradition will 
pass over the most recent border events 
even though, it would seem, these would be 
most on the minds of both performers and 
audience, and choose to tell of events from 
the more distant past. Thus in eastern 
Anatolia the most recent conquest was by 
the Russians, but the epics tell of struggles 
against Persia. In Central Asia, also, the 
Turkic peoples under Soviet have 
iiterary works that deal with battles against 
tbe Chinese. 


rule 


There are several possible explanations for 
these instances of non-correspondence. One 
may be that description of the actual situation 
is not as important as expre:sion of emotion. 
The special relationship epics bear to history 
will need to be discussed at length in a later 
chapter, but for now we may say that the 
peopie participating in an epic tradition may 
not be as concerned with preserving a record 
of historical events as expressing how they 
feel in the midst of these events. If what 
Bettelheim says about folktales can be applied 
to epic; then the reality reflected would be 
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that of mental processes, rather than external 
developments’. Propp'’s work, though also 
based on tales, may help expand this explana- 
tion- According to Propps the actual names 
assigned to heroes, villains and other charac- 
ters, or the place designations used, are not 
as important as the structure of the 
narrative; it is the structure which is the 
basic vehicle of meaning ® If this can be 
applied to epic, then any narrative in epic 
form will perform the psychological function 
needed by people in a border area; jit need 
not be one based onthe events which 
occurred most recently. 


Another possible explanation for the fact 
that people sometimes choose to tell about 
events far removed from them in time and 
place is the political one. This is a favorite 
of Soviet scholars who try to account for 
dragons and other fantastic elements in 
Russian epic: and it is also partially supported 
by Lord inthe article on Moslem and 
Christian traditions in Yugoslavia already 
cited. The political explanation suggests that 
it was undiplomatic to develop epics or other 
forms of expression which vuiced hatred of a 
conqueror, especially when that conqueror 
was in power. To be able to vent hatred and 
yet not suffer reprisals, people reprsented the 
oppressor symbolically by mythological crea- 
tures or enemies from the distant past. The 
political expianation is an interesting cne, 
but aimost impossible to test. Of the epic 
traditions under examination here, the only 
ones currently being told in an area under 
subjection to an outside power are those of 
Central Asia and the chances for doing the 
necessary field work there are minimal. 


The third explanation is that only a parti- 
cular type of defeat engenders epic. It has 
probably become apparent that the subject- 
matter of epics is frequently religious conflict. 
The struggle itse.f is portrayed as one not of 
opposing men, but opposing systems of belief. 
Heroes are vehicles of divine forces. Their 
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strength is god-given, often literally because 
the special weapons in which their power is 
embodied are of divine origin. Sometimes 
heavenly voices speak to heroes in the midst 
of battle and direct their actions. This 
happens to the Russian hero Dobrynija, to the 
Yugoslav champion Marko Kralevic and to 
Many others. In the Iliad, the Trojan war 
is quite explicitly attributed toa quarrel 
among the pods. Heroes are also representa- 
tives of their people. Although they are 
sometimes portrayed as having emotions, they 
are also characterized by an almost unmotiva- 
ted selflessness. Even Beowulf, who says he 
must fight the fire-breathing dragon alone to 
enbance his glory, does so because his people 
need him, because the dragon threatens their 
well- being and they turn to him for help. 
He does not seek conquests solely to enhance 
his personal prestige. Because he is seen as 
a representative of bis nation and not an 
individual, his death is the beginning of the 
downfall of the Geats. 


If the conflict of epics is the conflict of 
divine forces, and heroes represent nations 
directed by these forces. then the defeat of 
epic acquires cosmic proportions. Precisely 
because the struggle is seen as one of systems 
of beiief, the fact that a foreign power is 
winning casts a shadow on the entire social 
order. The tear is not so much one of out- 
side political domination, or even of the 
enemy forcing conversion to their religion; 
the fear is that cne’s own system is somehow 
flawed If one’s own way were right and 
good, then it would be powerful; there would 
be no threat of defcat. According to the 
third explanation, then, people teli epics only 
about those situations where they them- 
selves questioned their own social order. A 
‘military defeat which does not force such 
doubts doves not engender epic. 


This explanation needs further qualifi- 


cation. Since the places where epics are told 
are also associated with arenas of military 
defeat. the performance of epic must also 
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somzhow bc connected to doubts about the 
validity of one’s own system. The difference 
between a struggle which becomes the 


site of epic telling and one which 
becomes the subject matter of epic 
is one of intensity. Confiicts which 
force an actual change in the social system 
become the topics and- sites for epic 
narratives while those that simply raise 


doubts become sites only. The situation in 
eastern Anatolia offers a particularly clear 
example. The area has been ina state of 
turmoil until recently. Although there is 
probably no real justification for these 
feelings. the threat of Russian attack is 
acutely felt even today. Ihe enemies of epics 
told in eastern Anatolia, however, are, as 
mentioned earlier, not the Russian but the 
Persians and specifically the Shah of Iran. 
The Shah is vilified for adhering to Shii rather 
than Sunni Islam. However, although the 
Shiite branch of Islam is consciously 
presented as the foreign enemy; in reality, the 
inhabitants of eastern Anatolia have uncons- 
ciously adopted many Shiite beliefs and prac- 
tices- Mudami, a minstrel who was the 
source of much of my information, Professed 
to be a Sunni and drew attention to the fact 
that he was the son of a Sunni imatn, or priest. 
Nevertlieless, very important aspects of his 
life, like his playing a musical instrument, an 
essential part of his profession, or the dream 
which he claims was the source of his poetic 
inspiration, have unmistakable Shiite or Alevi 
features. In the dream, for ezample, the 
principle actor is not the prophet himself, but 
his son Ali. while Mohammed plays‘only a 
secondary role The villain who partially 
fumbles the divine initiation and prevents 
Mudami from realizing his full potential as a 
minstrel is Hazreti Osman. The «current 
Rusaian threat in castern Anatolia, ‘then, may 
produce enough doubts about tbe local Moslem 
system to keep epic alive but the struggle with 
Iran became the topic for epic because it 
actually caused a change in social order, 
whether conscious or not. 
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Mudami’s example also helps further 
clarify the role of religion in epic. Mudami 
did not actually convert to Shiite Islam 
aithough he unwittingly adopted many Shiite 
modes of behavior, Simiiarly, ncither the 
subjuct matter nor the site of any epic 
tradition examined herc presents any instances 
of rcligious conversion, hut if one cxamines 
the periods depicted in pics, one consistuntly 
encounters evidence uf enormous social 
change. Asa result of the Turko-Tatar 
conquest, the Russians shifted from loosely 
federated, but essentially independent 
principalities to a strongly centralized system 
of government. In their conflicts with the 
Saracens, the Europcans changed battle 
tactics and even social cthics, the code of 
chivalry. The entire social organization of the 
Turkic peoples ot Central Asia switched 
from the charismatic clan system to that of 
the nation-state. The same sort of radical 
transformation, often including the system 
of government, can be demonstrated for any 
conflict that has become the subject matter 
of epic. Thus the kind of defeat that becomes 
a topic for epic is one that results in social 
change and religion is a factor in the sense 
that the military victory of an infidel enemy 
casts doubts upon the underpinnings of a 
social system. namely religion, and thus 
facilitates change. 


To sum up. almost all of the epics in the 
area stretching from Europe through the 
Middle East to Central Asia are connected 
to d-feat in a border war against un enemy 
of a different religious persuasion because 
stich situations force social change. Had the 
struggle been victorious, there would have 
been no necd to change anything. Chanze 
would have uccurrcd, of course, but it would 
have been so gradual as to go unnoticed. In 
a losing war, change and sudden change is 
invitable, either because an alien system 
is imposed by the victor or because a different 
mode ot action is needed to turn the tide of 
battle. Worst of all is the realization that 
one’s own way of life and system of behavior 
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does not work, that it is incapable of mecting 
the new situation created by foreign attack. 
The confusion Created by belief in one's 
system in the face of the sudden realization 
that there arc situations where it is simply 
inoperative is precisely the sort of dilemma 
that would be expressed through a literary 
medium t hat performs a psychological 
function. The psychological function of epics 
then. is to articulate contradictory emotions. 
As epic consists of the positive heroic 
component and the negative tragic component, 
so the psychological function of epic is to 
express belief in one's systems at the same 
time admitting that it no longer works. 


If we look at the narratives themselves, 
we can find this dilemma articulated quite 
clearly; in fact, it is the subject matter of all 
the epic from the area dealt with here, 
including those not connected with borders, 
like the Tain. Again and again the message 
seems to be ; the established system is good, 
but it does not work anymore. Hero after 
hero quite literally lives up to the letter of 
existing codes of behavior and dies as a result. 
Because it is the hero whois almost the 
embodiment of old modes of conduct, it is 
clear that these are seen as something positive 
and enormously appealing. At the game time, 
the death of the hero isan admission that 
these codes are simply no longer functional. 
The tragic flaw of epic is not a flaw of 
character. Heroes, as mntioned carlier, tend 
to be rather one-dimensivnal. Thu flaw is 
one of the social system which cai.not handle 
th: new situation. 


Everything Roland does is right. It just so 
happens that in that particular situation 
his naive adnerence to the cods of chivalry 
becomes, as Oliver says: ‘‘recklessness'" and 
“foolhardiness"'. If a rear guard should 
,conist of twenty thousand mens that is 
exactly what Roland will take with him, in 
spite of Charlemagne’s suggestion that he 
keep ‘half the army at his side. If the rear 
guard should stand alone to protect the main 
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army from enemy pursuit, then Roland will 
see that it does just that, no matter what the 
nature of the enemy pursuit. Even when 
oliver informs him of the number of Paynims 
gathering for the attack on the French, 
Roland still refuses to summon help. Thus 
Roland almost foolishly insists on adhering to 
old methods of warfare when he is about to 
Le confronted by a new tactic—ambush, It 
is almost as if he is oblivious to other 
options.!® 


Roland's quarrel with Ganelon, which sets 
in motion the events leading up to the massacre 
of theFrenchs can also be seen as a conseque- 
nce of Roland's too literal interpretation of 
established codes of conduct. He names his 
step-father as the envoy to the enemy 
Marsilion because, if one ignores the 
subtleties of the situation: as Roland 
certainly does, he is the logical man to go. 
Roland seems to have no idea that 
considerations other than the ones he uses 
might be relevant. He certainly does not 
suggest his step-father in order to put his 
life in jeopardy and even insulting Ganelon is 
not part of his intention. 


Although Roland richly deserves Oliver's 
reprimand : 


“Companion, you got us in this mess. 
There is wise valor and there is reck” 
lessness. 
Prudence 
hardiness. 
Through your o’er-weening you have 
destroyed the French; 

Ne’er shall we do service to Charles again. 
Had you but given some heed to what 
] said. 

My lord had come, the battle had gone 


is worth more than fool 


well, 

And King Marsile had been captured 
or dead. 

Your prowess: Roland, is a curse on 
our heads.” 
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Nevertheless Roland is the 
sympathies of the reader are with him. 
Oliver may be the better tactician and 
Charlemagne may be the victorious king who 
avenges the defeat of the French, but Roland 
is the embodiment of the epic dilemma where 
what should be heroism becomes hubris and 
thus this is his song. 


hero and the 


Kriemhild does nothing ‘‘wrong’” in the 
Nibelungenlied. Her behavior in church, 
which insults Brunhild and eventually leads 
to Siegfried's death, is perfectly {justified by 
her position. Her revenge is something she 
must do. In fact all of the characters in the 
Nibelungenlied act as they should: When 
Siegfried takes the tokens of Brunhild's 
virginity. his actions may be foolish, but they 
are in line with the rules of heroic conquest. 
Hagen's murder of Siegfried is inexcusable, 
but by the second half of the epic, his 
behavior is so rigidly governed by rules of 
chivalry that it is difficult to say whether the 
reader’s sympathies are with Kriemhild or 
with him. With some effort, even Hagen’s 
treachery can be explained by pointing out 
that he was acting out of loyalty to his liege 
Gunther and his queen. Perhaps the only 
fault is Gunther's who, because of bis 
weakness, is forced to summon the outsider 
Siegfried to his aid. 


Had the situation been different and the 
Kuuinans not grown in numbers and military 
might, Igor’s campaign would have been not 
only heroic, but really the only possibie way 
to behave and still maintain respect. In 
defending his principality, a ruler should at 
most turn to his kinsmen for assistance. If 
he needs the backup of all the Russian 
princes, then his power and prowess are in 
doubt. Only the new situation created by the 
Turko-Tatar invasion made the ideal of each 
prince acting independently invalid. 


Beowulf before his final battle offers a 
touching example of the tension between the 
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reality of the situation and the demands of 
a code of conduct. 


6 But Beowulf’s heart was heavy : 

His soul sensed how close fate 

Had come. felt something. not fear but 
knowledge of old age. His armour was 
strong. but his arm. hung like his heart. 
Body and soul might part here: his blood 
might be spilled, 

His spirit torn from his flesh.” 


Beowulf senses he may die, but his 
premonitions do not for one moment dissuade 
him from adhering to the rules of heroic 
conduct. The practical thing would have been 
to send wiglaf or another younger man into 
battle. Such an action would not have been 
selfish because Beowulf's long account of his 
conquests and kingship of the Geats, which 
follows the passage quoted here, indicates 
that he is also aware of putting his nation in 
jeopardy. The tragedy of the epic hero, 
however, is that he is the embodiment of a 
code of conduct, and must follow this code 
regardless of all extenuating circumstances ¢ 
old age, changes in battle techniques, threat 
to others. So Beowulf goes bravely to his 
death. 


The Turkish hero Koroglu offers an 
interesting example of change brought about 
by technological advancement. Koroglu is a 
Robin Hood-like figure who robs from the 
rich and gives to the poor. He is also the 
incarpation of an ideal swordsman. His power 
lies in bis strength. his skill in tte use of 
weapons and his prop-r conduct on the field 
of battle. Suddznly tirearms are introduced 
and everything Korogiu is and does tecomes 
no jonger appilicab.ee Koroglu himself, of 
courze, adheres to old modes of behavior. He 
cannot believe that a “piece of iron witha 
hoie thruugh it”’ can kill a human being; only 
a man, he is convinced can take another 
man’s life. Depending on the version, he 
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either insists on fighting in the old way 
while his enemy fires at his chest and fells 
him with one bullet, or he shoots himself to 
prove that the only real weapon is human 
strength. transferred toa sword. Koroglu 
may be a fool becauce the effectiveness of 
pistols was demonstrated to him before he 
hrought about his own demise. Nevertheless, 
heis a hero in the epic mold because he 
persists in old forms of behavior in the face 
of change. 


In the Tain, the flaw in the system is not 
its inability to meet a new situation created 
by sudden contact with a foreign invader. 
The problem arises from contradictions 
within the system itself. Medb believes that 
it is right and proper that she be equal to 
her husband in all ways, personal attributes 
and possessions. Ailill feels his wealth should 
be and is greater than his wife's. Their 
quarrel initiates the Tain and the whole 
narrative is characterized by the dilemma of 
resolving contradictions, meeting conflicting 
demands both imposed by the same code. 
Most often this dilemma is presented as the 
irreconcilability of bonds of friendship or 
kinship and those of loyalty to a sovereign, 
for esample Cuchulainn's battle with bis 
friend Ferdia already mentioned. But while 
the Tain’s problem may originate internally, 
its statement is the same as tbat of other 
epics. the system is good (and Cuchulainn 
and Ferdia are heroic) but it does not work. 


Actually the problem of internal inconsist - 
encies, inevitable in any social system, is 
articulated in other epics as well. Kriemhbild 
faces the dilemma of loyalty to ki. and 
necessity for revenge. Roland's quarrel with 
Gcnelon presumes a confiict between family 
ties and scrvice to king and cuuntry The 
problem of internal contradictions. however 
in no way distorts the fundamental statment 
of epic. 


Expressing the problem that a system is 


felt to be right and good at the same time 
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that it is perceived to be no longer operative Before we can fully understand the 
is the psychological function of epic. Epics psychological function of epic, we will need 
never offer a resolution to the problem. They to examine those narratives which end 
are not prescriptive. It may seem difficult to happily, like the majority of short epics still 
accept that something which is expressive being performed today- We will need to study 
only can be psychologically effective. the relationship between epic and those 
genres which seem to evolve from it, namely 
the ballad, the historical song and the romance, 
We will need to examine the changes that 
if they are to meet psychological needs. It occur when epic is written down and becomes 
should be remembered; however, that in Ad literary, rather than an oral, phenomenon. 
And we will need to compare its psychological 
function to that of indirectly related 
narratives such as myth, foiktale and the 
itself therapeutic. shamanic seance. 


Intuitively. it seems that epics should offer 


some solution to the problem they articulate 


classic psychoanalysis, also, the primary goal 


js expression. Articulation of the problem is 
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It is tempting to draw an analogy to the American experience in vietnam where, in 
spite of the tact that all evidence indicated that the military tacticc Americans were 
accustomed to were less than effective, these tactics continued to be used just the same. 
Jt would also be intersting * to know if the Vietnam War does generate same form of 
popular literary expression analogous to the epic. At this point it is impossible to tell 
whether we actually underwent a period of social change or whether, as so many media 
commentators have said, the American system cleansed itself, but remained the same. 
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The concept of 


T cadiconally the study of folklore in 
general and folktale or narrative in particular 
has; in one way or the other, remained 
diachronic, rather than synchronic. ‘The 
emphasis has clearly been.” writes Dundes; 
“upon the genesis and development of 
folkloristic materials rather than upon the 
structure of these materials” (1975:61). This 
was. perhaps, true with other disciplines as 
welly particularly social sciences, untill 
recent times when synchronicism or to use 
Piaget's (1971:74 term. “synchronic structu- 
ralism” was born. The philosophy of 
synchronicism,. as is well known. came to 
folkloristics (anthropology, literature and 
other related areas) from linguistics. 
According to Piaget: “linguistic structu- 
ralism in the narrower sense goes back to 
Saussure, who showed that diachronic deve- 
lopment is not the only process to be taken 
notice of in the study of language, and that 
in fact the history of a word: may give a 
seriously inadequate account of its meaning. 
In addition to its historical aspect, language 
has a “systematic” aspect (saussure did 
not use the term ‘“‘structure); it 
embodies laws of equilibrium which operate 
on its elements and which, at any given point 
in history, yield a synchronic system” 
(1971-76\. There is no doubt that Sassure, in 
elaborating on this point drew his inspiration 
partly from “equilibrium theory’, in 
economics! . By diachronic studies. Sassure 
meant studying relations between successive 
terms that are substituted for each other in 
time. While synchronic studies remain 
concerned with the ‘‘logical and psychological 
relations that bind together coexisting terms 
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and form a system in the collective minds of 
people™® (Saussure, 1959: 40). Saussure's these 
and other findings changed the course of 
linguistics studies and established what is 
known as ‘“‘synchronic structuralism,”’ in 
linguistics. 


Folklore ‘scholarship of the late ninteenth 
century was undoubtedly “ diachronic in all its 
aspects and much more “concerned with bow 
folklore ‘came into being; diffused from one 
area to another, tban with what really it was. 
Under such circumstances, genetic and 
evolutionary explanation were considered 
sufficient to define the nature of folklore. 
Thus Solar mythologists explained the bulk‘of 
folkloristic materials in terms of primitive 
man’s poetic translation of celestial 
phenomenon, such as the rising and ‘the 
setting of the ‘sun, the contention of sun and 
night, the thunder storm and the morning sky, 
the dawn and the dew?. The founders and 
the followers of the anthropological school 
were convinced that folklore evolved from 
historical facts and primordial customs’, 
Similarly the most modern method of folklore 
study, the so-called Finnish or historical- 
geographical method* , also aims at delineating 
the “complete life history of a particular tale”, 
(Thompson, 1949:430) or any item of folklore. 
The users of this method attempt to determine 
the paths of dissemination and ‘the process of 
development of folklore materials and thereby 
seek to reconstruct che hypothetical orginal 
or “proto” [Ur] form of the tale or any 
given item of folklore, particularly ° folk 
literature. Scholars follow Finnish methods 
eschew the question of ultimate origin of the 
item or items, as the inadequacy of the 
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methodological teols prevents them to go 
beyond the recorded versions. For instance if 
a given culture possesses a thistory of, say 
hundred years of recording printing etc., of 
its folktales or songs: then,according reconstru- 
ctedform of any given item of folklore of this 
culture can not go beyond hundred years 
both in its history and form, although: we 
know that the item did exist in the culture 
befor hundred year as well; otherwise it is 
not logically possible to think of its first 
available version. Unlike their predecessors, 
folklorists who followed Finish methods 
did not champion much theoretical concepts 
instead beleived in the application of a sound 
methodology to the available data. Morever 
their attention did not only centre around 
the origin -of a given item, based upon the 
existing data. but also its transmission and 
evolutionary development. Therefore, one 
does truly find the germs of synchronicism in 
the by and large. diachronic studies of such 
folklorists. ‘‘Thus’', writes Dundes, there bas 
been a moment away from the early interest 
in genesis and cause towards an interest in the 
process of transmission and evolutionary 
development. But in any case, the study of 
folklore has remained diachronic (1975 : 61). 


rightly, that 
always and 


perhaps 
theories, 


Jt is argued and, 
traditional folklore 
everywhere, irrespective of their origin and 
application had. in one way or the other, 
germs of devolution® in them Such theories 
lack ‘progress’ and reveal an unquestionable 
basic premise that the golden age of folklore 
occurred in the past, in most cases specially 
the far distant past. Even a cursory 
examination of intellectual history of folklore 
scholarship, right from the Grimms to Finnish 
scholars, reveals this devolutionary premise 
in fo'klore theories. No wonder that the 
method of tolklore analysis remained 
unchanged and completely diachronic. 


related to. 
upon this 


Anotber reason, very closely 
and perhaps, dependent 
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devolutionary tendency. responsible for the 
lag in the advancement of folklore theory, 
was the inadequacy of the analytical (even 
classificatory) unit devised in accordance 
with the prevelant theoretical assumption 
and mostly used in the comparative study of 


folktales. Asis well known, the entire 
diachronic era of folktale research is based 
upon two analytical units: i.e.. tale “type” 


and ‘‘motif''; the former being associated 
with Aantti Aarne andthe latter with 
Stith Thompson.® Before we examine ‘‘type” 
and “motif" and prove their inadequecy as 
classificatory and analytical units even for 
the comparative study of oral narrative; we 
must have some idea of as to what any kind 
of a basic unit should consist of. As Dudes 
points out : 


“Units utilitarian logical 
constructs of measure which, though 
admittedly relativistic and arbitrary 
permit greater facility in the examination 
and comparison of the material studied in 
the natural and social sciences. It is 
important that units be standards of one 
kind of quantity (e.g., units of heat, 
length and so forth). Units can be 
conceived as being abstractions of distinct 
entities which may be combined to form 
larger units or broken down into smaller 


are 


units. There is an infintitude of units 
since they are man-made categorical 
attempts to describe the nature of 


reality. With a relativistic 
prospective, one can see that no matter 
what unit one considers, other smaller 
sub-units may be postulated. Historically, 
this is what has happened in the develop- 
ment of the neutron from the atom which 
inturn developed from the molecule. 
A minimal unit may thus be defined as 
the smallest unit useful for a given 
analysis with the implicit understanding 
that although a minimal unit could be 
subdivided, it would serve no useful 


purpose to do so” (1975 : 62) [emphasis 
added]. 


objective 
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Having defined, summarily, the essential 
requirements of a minimal unit, let us examine 
if “type” and “motif really fulfil these 
requirements ofa true analytical unit. 
Thompson defines ‘type’ as : 


‘*A term used by students ot folk 
literature to designate narratives capable 
of maintaining an indefendent existence 
in tradstion. Any tale, no matter how 
complex or simple it is. told as 
an independant narrative is considered to 
be a type. Some types like the longer 
folktales of Grimm's collection may 
contain dozens of motifs and others like 
the an:zcdotes of the animal cycle many 
consist of a single narrative motif. In the 
latter, type and motif are identical. 


“If types are thus understood to mean 
indipendant narratives, there are 
obviously a limited number of them 
within any particular culture” (1949 : 
1137) (emphasis added). 


It is obvious from the above definition 
that ‘‘type” in the first place is a complete 
narrative, having independant existence in 
tradition and is made up of many smaller 
elements |‘‘motifs''] . This definition arouses 
many doubts. For instance, what is the 
notion of “independent existence’. Does it 
mean that narrative, termed as ‘“‘type” does 
not in its process of transmission, either 
assimilate new elements or transfer already 
existing ones to other tales (sometimes even 
to other forms of folklore). This obviously is 
not true. as we very well know, that cluste- 
rization or blending of different elements 
into a new form or tale is not an impossi- 
bility. but a 
operative in 


phenomenon found widely 
most of the*’ communicative 
systems including tolklore. Since the very 
nature of most of the items of folklore is oral, 
the possibility of such change becomes more 
immanent. Morever, if the concept «f inde- 
pendent existence were really true, the notion 
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of diffusionistic changes resulting in the 
multiplication of forms would not be possible. 
Therefore. the notion that a ‘“‘type” can 
maintain an independent existence in 
tradition does not seem to be plausible. This 
will be further substantiated when we 
discuss “motif'’. One can also realize that 
the very definition of “type” (i.e.; ‘a tradi- 
tional tale that has an independent 
existence”). is not descriptive in nature or 
morphological in character and therefore 
certainly diachronic in its all aspects’. 


Similarly the notion that a “type” is made 
up of smaller elements, (which are not 
clearly defined, but we presume, taking 
Thompson's definition in to considetation, 
that these are “‘moti/‘s’”’) disquaiifies it trom 
being a sound unit either for classification or 
for analysis, because ‘‘type’”’ then is not the 
unit, but a cluster of units and reducable to 
much smaller units; and once that is done 
many results follow. In the first instance the 
notion of a unit. both for classification and 
analysis changes. It is reduced: from big 
“type” to small “‘motif”’ units. If this 
result is granted then the very notion of 
independent existence of a type collapses as 
one finds similar and sometimes identical 
smaller ‘units or ‘‘motifs’’ across tales even 
so-called tale types; meaning thereby that 
these smaller units move to and fro, get 
mixed and form new forms or tales. This 
does not mean that “‘‘motif” is the most 
scientific unit for clssification or analysis 
On the contrary it is equally faulty and 
inadequate as we shal. see in the toliowing 
sections, but comparativily it seems slightly 
more consistent than ‘type’ and coveres 
more diverse data. According to Thompson : 


“In folkiore the term “motif used 
to designate any one of the parts into 
which an item of folklore can be analysed 
The areain which motifs have been 
most studied and most carefully analysed, 
however; is that of folk narratives, such 
as folktales, legends, ballads and myths. 
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“Narrative motifs, sometimes consist 
of very simple concepts which continually 
find their place in traditional tales. These 
may be unusual oreatures, like fairies, 
witches. dragons, ogres. cruel step 
mothers, talking animals or the birds. 
They may consist of marvelous worlds or 
of lands...A motif may also be essentially 
a short and simple story in ijtse!f, an 
occurrence that is sufficiently striking or 
amusing to appeal... 


“In order to become a real part of the 
tradition an element must have something 
about it that will make people remember 
and repeat it. It must be more than 
common place. A mother as such is not a 
motif. A cruel mother becomes one, 
because she is atleast thought to be 
unusual...Sometimes these are merely 
logical and signify no more than similar 
thought processes in different parts of 
the world. Sometimes they are historical 
and indicate an actual line of descent 
from one to the other or from some 
common source. For this world-wide study 
motifs are much more usable than 
complete tale types, since tale types are 
usually confined to a narrower geographi- 
cal area than‘ the motifs of the tale’ 
(1975 :; 753) (emphasis added). 


Quite contrary to ‘type’, “motif” certainly 
is a smaller element and, perhaps, the 
smallest; which if broken down further into 
smaller units, (a possibility which seems 
rare may not lead to significant results. 
Therefore, ‘‘motif’’ partly fulfills the criteria 
of being the minimal unit, but as we shall see 
soon, it does not fulfil the requirement of 
being a standard of one kind of quantity. 
“Motif, according to Thompson, ‘is the 
smallest element in a tale having a power to 
persist in tradition.’ Here also one must note 
that in this definition the crucial differentia 
is what the element does (i. e.. parsists in 
tradition) rather than what the element is. 
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Obviously the definition is again diachronic 
rather than synchronic (cf. Dundes, 1975 : 63) 
Thompson; as is obvious from the above 
discussion, used a variety of diverse terms in 
an attempt to tell us what “motif” really 


looks like : “parts, ‘simple concepts” 

LL MM is LL] 
unusual creatures’, “marvelous worlds 

[sometimes] ‘“‘simple story, ‘occurrence 


sufficiently striking’ etc. On looking into 
th.se diverse terms it becomes clear that ail 
these elements which Thompson terms as 
“motifs” are items, characters, events: objects 
etc, which occur in tales. None of these 
elements fulfil the conditions of a minimal 
analytical unit as all these elements secm to 
be variables and not constants, as these don’t 
remain constant across vast data of tales, 
One fails to understand whether one is to 
measure or analyse tales according to charact- 
ers or events or objects or other things. It 
would certainly be most unscientific. empiri- 
cally and theoretically, to consider actor and 
an item in a given tale as one kind of quantity. 
Thompson omnmitted. it seems, the same 
mistake which scholars who believed in 
diachronicism have been repeatedly committ- 
ing : they demonstate the obvious and neglect 
the unknown (cf. Levi-Strauss, 1969 : 37). 
Thompson, it seems, did not go into the 
deeper structures of ‘narrative universals; 
instead attempted to classify or analyse oral 
narrative on the basis of its surface features, 
which obviously lack constancy. Though, 
Thompson through “his ‘‘motif”’ inventory 
claims to have zmade an attempt to “reduce 
the traditional narrative material of the 
whole earth to order (as, for example, the 
scientists have done with the world vide 
phenomenon of biology)...” (1966 : 10). 
but he did not, in ‘principle, follow the basic 
postulate of constancy in the formulation of 


the unit; be it classification or analytical. 
Therefore “motif’’ also. in the final analysis 


proved to be an inadequate unit, both for 
classification and {or analysis; a reality which 


perhaps. was felt, besides others by 
Thompson himslef. Consider his following 
statement: 
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But inspite of the danger of inculding 
material that on strictly critical grounds may 
be unjustified, 1 have felt thatit- is in 
general -bztter to list all elements cf a tale- 
that are likely to have interest to the 
floklorist or the student of literary history’” 
(1966: 11). 


Recently in an interesting obituary 
article on Thompson. Dorson confirmed that 
Thomposon had realised the inadequacies of 
“motif” and of indexes. Dorson writes : 


“In time criticisms were heared of the 
internal inconsistencies of the type and 
motif indexes, voiced by Bengt Holbek 
at the 1964 International Congress of Folk 
Narrative Research‘in Athens; of the 
whole indexing method......Thompson in 
reply admitted ‘the inconsistency in the 
internal order of his indexes but said that 
they worked like telephone directory; he 
frequently stated that the indexes were 
meant to be tuols for the scholars and not 
end products; and as for the seamy side of 
folklore, this was simply not for him” 
(1977 : 6) [emphasis added). 


Some scholars? argue that since all classi- 
ficatory system of the oral narrative of the 
world and the catalogs of various national 
achives have been based upon “motif”, it 
might be inconvenient or even dangerous to 
accent the inadequacies of ‘‘motif’" as classifi- 
catory (and bunce analytical) unit, for that 
will mean changing the well established 
cataloging system of the world. This kind of 
thinking is dangerous, academically stagnating 
and again devolutionary. “‘In any field of 
learning if something is faulty or inadequate 
and recognised as much, it should be 
changed. Folklorists are supposed to study 
tradition and not be bound by it. Tradition 
and convenience are hardly sufficient reasons 
for scholars to perpetuate an achnowledged 
error” (Duncs, 1975; 66). 


With this background of evolutionary 
premise in theoretical base, atomistic attitude 
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‘the greatest 


in analysis and a faulty analytical unit for 
measurement, it was hardly possible for 
folklore as a science'to make any noticable pro- 
gress. This was entirely different with other 
disciplines, particularly linguistics; a subject 
born with folklore [Grimms being the found- 
ing fathers of both. As long as linguistics 
faced the contradictions, as we do in folklore 
now. it did not evolve as a sciences For 
instance, the Saussurean principle of the 
arbitrary character of linguistic sign was a 
prerequisite for linguisticc to achieve a 
scientific level- Prior to the discovery of 
this principle, it really was hard for linguistics 
to disassociate itsef trom the mysterious 
thought, diacbronic and d-cvvolutionary 
in nature. which aimed at liscover- 
ing a reason for “the linkage between 
sounds and meaning. which, perhaps, 
never existed, In other words the realization 
that linguistic signs are arbitrary was in fact 
an attempt to depart from past errors and 
reasoning which naturally placed linguistics 
on a synchronic level and opened new vistas 
for this ‘science. ‘‘Linguistics” . writes Levi- 
Strauss: ‘is not merely a science like the 
others, but rather the one in which by far 
progress has been made. It is 
probably the only one which can truely claim 
to be a science and which has achieved toth 
the formulation of an empirical method and 
an understanding of the nature of the data 
submitted to its analysis” (1969:31, 


As indicated earlicr, the germs of synochro- 
nic studies, however scanty these might have 
been, first started appearing in the works of 
scholars who followed historical-geographical 
or Finnish method, But it was eariy in 1928 
when V.J. Propp published his most 
influential work Morfologiya chaskit 
[Morphology of the Folktale ] that folklore, 
particularly the ‘narrative analysis. could 
really claim to have cntercda crue 
synchronic era. Although his work had to 
suffer for recognition. both inside and outside 
Russia, which, in any case was not surpri-ing 


as the entire folkloristic circles in Russia 
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were dominated by atomistic and diachronic 
attitudes, and therefore, a synchronic study 
like Propp’s was not taken seriously.® Outside 
Russia. things could probably be better, altho- 
ugh diachronicism was no less thwarting there 
either; but Propp’s work remained, somehow, 
unknown to the Western world till its first 
English translation appeared jn 1958. Therefore 
although Propp's Morphology was published 
in 1928, the real syncronic era began after 
about 30 years, 1. e., from 1956 onwards. 


Under the influence of the Formalist 
school, Propp realized that the lag in the 
theoretical advancement in folklore was due 
to the fact that folklore studies of the past 
have tended to be diachronic rather than 
synchronic. In other words folklore 
scholarship always strugguled to find the 
origin of a phenomenon without first trying 
to know what the phenomenon was about. 
Therefore Propp emphasized the necessity of 
studying the folktale discriptively rather 
than historically. His shifting the analysis 
from atomistic conception to a structural 
one, resulted, as was expected; in the 
discovery of a new analytical unit, which be 
called function, and which according to him, 
is the only constant element to be found in a 
tale, particularly the fairy tale. The other 
elements like characters. objects etc., which 
often occur on the surface structure are 
termed as variables. Thus we find that unlike 
“type” and “‘motif", Propp's ‘function’ 1s a 
standard for one kind of quantity, as it is a 
oonstant and not a variable. This discovery 
of Propp was a departure from atomistic to 
descriptive studies from variables to constant 


elements and above all from diachronic to 
synchronic analysis. 


It is interesting to note here that before 
Propp, Joseph Bedier (1893) in his interesting 
inquiry in to the fable had already dealt with 
the discrimination of variable and invariable 
tale elements: but according to Propp. he did 
not succeed in esxactly differentiating and 
defining these elements (Meletinsky, 1974:20). 
Nearly at thesame time as Propp, A. 1. 
Nikiforov (1928) also outlined the tasks of 
structural morphological research of 
narrative in a most instructive paper. He 
summarized his interesting observations in a 
few morphological laws. According -to one of 
the laws Nikiforov suggests to analyse 
actions on the model of word formation‘ 
which we have discussed in detail elsewhere 
(Hadoo, 1977 d). The ideas of Nikiforov are 
very constructives but they were not 
developed into a systemetic analysis of 
syntagmatics of the tale, as one finds in 
Propp's work. Morever, Nikiforov did the 
same mistake which his predecessors had 
been comitting; that of not being able to 
distinguish the separate levels (e. g.,; theme, 
style etc.) He does not also keep apart the 
structural principles and atomistic concepts, 
as consistently as Propp does (Meletinsky, 
1974 21). 


Thus it is obvious that, before Propp, 
there were attempts made by scholars to put 
narrative studies on a synchronic level; but 
these attempts -lacked certain fundamental 
approaches. Propp benefited from such 
attempts ¥ and completed the task of his 
predecessors and the transition from 
diachronic to synchronic investigation in 
folkiore was complete. 


NOTES 


l. What Paget is refering to here is in fact Walras’ aud Pareto'’s ‘general theory of 
equilibrium”, according to which, economic crices may lead to radical shifts of value 
quite independent of antecedent price history. The price of tabaroo in 1968 depends not 
on its price in 1939 or 1941 but on the interaction of current market trends. It is also 
possible that Saussure might have drawn his argument for the relative autonomy of 
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10. 


11. 


synchronic laws just as well from biology : an organ may change its function and one 
and the same function may be exercised by different organs. See (Piaget, 1971 : 71), see 
also (Saussure, 1959). 

See Max Muller, (1872). 


Members of this group beleived that in the course of unilinear evolution of all cultures, 
there were preserved vestigial remains of the archaic origins which were termed as 
“survivals and folklore contained such “survivals”. This was a diachronic attitude. 
The modern version of this kind of diachronic study is fostered by the advocates of 
the myth-ritual theory; who claim that all myths evolved from ritual. See (Dundes, 
1975 : 42). 


See (Krohn, 1926), see also (Taylor, 1927), (Thompson, 1953). 


Traditional folklore theory, whether it concerned transmission, dissemination or origin, 
always took ‘‘past’' of folklore into consideration and did not care to describe its 
“nresent". For instance, notions like ‘‘folklore decayed through time”, ‘“‘folklore runs 
dowd from higher to lower cultures", ‘folklore originates due to disease of language” 
“folktales are the detritus of myths" or the concepts like : ‘‘original version being the 
best", ‘folklore items move from perfection to imperfection”, ‘“‘reconstruction of proto 
from’' etc. indicates past orientedness of folklore theory or the tendency of moving 
backward not forward and hence termed devolution. See (Dundes, 1975: 23). 


See (Aarne, 1920), (Thompson: 1955 and 1961). 


It is because of these diachronic characteristics and its uncertain nature that one finds 
overlaping in ‘types’ even at the classificatory level. What can happen at the level 
of analysis, can very well be imagined. For instance Tale Type 1685" The Foolish 
Bridegroom’ reappears in its various manifestations in Tale Type 1006 *‘Casting Eyes’, 
see (Aarne 1928), see also (Dundes, 1975). 

For cxample the famous Hungarian folklorist Hans Honti notes : “‘if tales could be 
arranged according to a theoretically appropriate morphological system instead of a 
theoretically inadmissible logical system, it might be somewhat easier to work through 
folktale material” (See Dundes. 1975 ; 66), but at the same time he thinks this does 
not constitute enough reason to replace the well established Aarne-Thompson system. 
See (Hans Honti, 1939), see also (Dundes, 1975 : 66-67). 


See for instance, (Sokolov, 1930-32 : 379, 419. 428). 


For Proppian structural model, its basic principles and how successfully does it operate 
in the descriptive analysis of oral narrative, ‘see (Handoo, 1977 d). 


See (Propp. 1918 : 13), see also (Meletinsky. 1974). 
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Problems and methods of ethnological* 
field research today. 


This paper wants to press the urgency of 
intensified and more systematic field 
researches in India and elsewhere. It is 
impossible to discuss fully in a short paper 
the theoretical -and practical problems 
connected with this demand but examples 
from field-researches in ‘India may serve to 


indicate and illustrate what the main 
problems are. 

Generally, with few exceptions, our 
ethnographical ignorance outweighs our 
knowledge. This shall be exemplified for the 


region from Baluchistan to Gujarat which we, 
my husband and 1, visited three times : in 
the years 1961/621; 1963/64; 1968/69. In the 
sparse literature about these countries the 
names of some groups of people. counting 
more than ten-thousands of heads, are not 
even menticned. Some of these groups are 
listed in Census-Reports and Gazetteers, but 
a student of ethnology will look in vain in 
his text-books for the Bhopas, Bharvad, 
Meghwal, Sanghar, Mir-Jat, Dangashia, 
Dheg. and many. many more. 


Some schoiars  maintaia that all ethnic 
groups in existence can be subsumed under a 
small number of classes, they may be part of 
an urban population, or a,group of foodgathe- 
rers, or nomads, or peasants, ora group 
mixed of the last three. As the correspon- 
ding ways of life are well known, their study 
cannot. on principle« offer new enlightenment 
to comparative etbnology- It is little realized 
that these classifications are stages in an 


Sigrid Westphal-Hellbush 


outdated evolutionary system, that was 
thought valid for people of all times and 
continents. The same conception, that 


mankind and cultures are uniform throughout, 
leads to the unspecified use of sociological 
terms like 1 industrialization. individualiza- 
tion, or urbanization. Their undifferentiated 
use is rooted in the belief that we know 
everything about the evolution of man; a 
belief without empirical fundaments. Of 
course. it may be possible that mankind and 
its cultures are uniform, but this has first to 


be proved. which would pre-suppose a 
complete knowledge of all cultures and all 
socio-cultural processes. If ever. such 
completeness could only be gained by 


exhaustive researches. covering every definite 
locality and time. Then their results should 
be compared in synchronic, regional contigu- 
ity, with the object of reaching increasingly 
higher levels of abstraction- This way we 
could at last come to conclusions empirically 
valid for the whole of mankind, but to start 
with only small, well defined areas should be 
investigated for basic results. 


To go about that in a correct way, the 
first take will be to examine current ethno- 
logical-sociological terms for their usefulness 
ina chosen area. Let us take f.i. the term 
““settledness’’. Settledness does exist in the 
region between Gujarat and Sind, but it exist 
in various forms which have to be investi- 
gated separately. Most text-books declare 
that settledness and cultivation of land go 


< (As social anthropology is uninterested IN the material outfit of people and little 
interested in history. the more comprehensive term “ethnology” is used here. 
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together, that there is a correlation between 
the degree of settledness and the relative 
importance of cultivation. But such corre- 
lation may be non-existent altogether. In, 
Banni’ north of Kutch. live pure cattle- 
breeders who do not migrate at all, tecause 
they live at waterholes and wells, which they 
regard as their property. to be defended 
against neighbours and strangers. Their 
animals, mainly buffaloes. graze in the 
surrounding jungle, alone or tended by boys 
and young men: who usually return in the 
evening. These groups most emphatically 
reject the idea to cultivate land. Another 
example is given by the Rabari in Nakatrana 
district, Kutch. Some of them got land from 
former Raos in acknowledgment of military 
services rendered in times of need. In the last 
years they started to cultivate their land, 
but formerly they leased it and migrated 
with their flocks of sheep and goats to 
Gujarat. After 8-10 months they returned, 
took that part of harvest they had agreed 
upon and performed their community-life, 
1. e. celebrated marriages, lamented their 
dead, and settled conflicts and quarrels. 
These Rabari were statistically counted as 
settled landowners, but this denomination 
said nothing about their real way of life. 


In contrast with these ‘‘settled” cattle- 
breeders many peasants in the Indus-Delta 
were forced to move their village more than 
once. Ever and again the branches of the 
Indus changed their course. Fields lay dry 
that formerly yielded good crops by irrigation. 
The peasants had no choice but to follow the 
water. to leave their village and erect a new 
one. Each time they hoped to settle down 
permanently, but most of tbe Jat-commu 
nities we got acquainted with had changed 
their residence two, three. and even more 
times’ Statistically it would appear that the 
“mobility” of the peasants was much greater 
than that of the aforementioned cattle- 
breeders. 

When keeping to the acknowledged termi- 
nology: these could cases be considered as 
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exceptions to the rule. But when we seek to 
reach abostractions by comparison of 
empirical facts it would be better to forget 
terminology and investigate in this region 
the geographical and historical causes that 
determine the possibility to settle and the 
use the inhabitants make of them The result 
of such research would be valid only for the 
area investigated, never could it be used to 
explain the circumstances in another area, 
without investigating them too. The causes 
may be the same. or similar, or different, in 
any case they must be looked into. Only 
comparison of empirical results will lead to 
teliable abstractions. 


Rash generalizations and abstraction may 
cause the ethnologist to go astray. They also 
may be reasons why statistical inquiries 
often result in distorted, even false state- 
ments. The more so when the inquiries are 
undertaken by untrained assistents who have 
no clear idea, for what reason they ask their 
questions. There is no field-researcher who 
cannot tell stories about the nonsense some- 
time found in Census-statistic. But as 
quantitative material is often necessary to 
prove a point, the problem how to make use- 
full inquiries is really important. The only 
way to achieve this is again a thorough 
knowledge of the localities and their inhabi- 
tants, at least for that person who is formula- 
ting the questions. Two examples shall show 
what is meant. 


In Palanpur-district; North Gujarat, we 
caw the tables about distribution of cattle for 
the year 1968. prepared for the next census- 
report. As we were concerned with the 
cattle-breeders of this regione we hoped for 
information about groups and villages we had 
not seen. We noticed that for a viliage of 
cattle-breeders we had visited not one camel 
was listed and only an insignificant number 


of buffaloes, cows: sheep, and goats. It 

turned out that only those animals were 

counted which were actually present. As 
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the camel-herds belonging tothe villagers 
were on their-summermigration outside tbe 
limits of the district, they were not listed for 
Palanpur at all. Furthermore, there was no 
date fixed at which thc inquiries were 
to be done, neither in Palanpur-district 
por the neighbouring districts or s0 it was 
said. Villages were visited at the convenience 
of the inquirer. In consequence of this silent 
neglect of the time-factor, the resulting 
survey had serious defaults. In consequence 
of this silent neglect of the time-factor, the 
resulting survey had serious defaults. In 
regard to the distribution of cattle it was 
utterly unreliable. 


The second example is somewhat complicated 
but apt to demonstrate that there is no better 
method to discover problems of culture— 
change with certain groups or within certain 
regions. than the method of ethnological 
field-research. Quantitative methods will 
show the extent of a problem, but only close 
human contact allows the penetration to and 
the formulation of a problem. 


The conservative cattle-breeders of Banni, 
in the north of Kutch, in the last 20 yeras 
developed an astonishing tendency to emigrate 
to other districts. whcreas formerly only 
famines could force them to make smail-scale 
migrations. Usually it is supposed that 
“mokility”’ is a positive singv for the activity, 
the ability, and wiliingness of a group, to 
adapt itself to modern conditions of life. On 
the contrary. the cattle-breeders of Banni 
emigrate in search of conditions suitable to 
preserve their oid way of life. Previous to 
this emigration movement the following 
happened. 


Since times immemorial Kutch and Banni- 
suffered under scarcity of rains. To protect 
tbe population of Banni against famines. the 
government built dams in the north of Kutch 
to prevent the monsoon-rains to trickle away 
into the Great and Little Rann. The first 
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project of this kind goes back to the year 
1935, but the development-programme was 
continued after independence. The dam 
at Rudramata, north of Bhuj, was especially 


intended to provide water for the cattle- 
breeders in Banni. Atthe back of their 
mind the officials hoped that the secure 
supply of water would induce the cattle- 


breeders to try cultivation. 


But obviously all these damming up 
projects were planned withot taking into 
account the special geographical conditions 
of this region. The Great and the Little Rann 
are areas Occasionally flooded, without outlets 
for the flood-water. The water evaporates, 
thereby continually increasing the salinity of 
the soil. Banni is surrounded by the Great 
Rann but normally just above flood level. In 
years of heavy ‘rains andin consequnce of 
havy flood, Banni was under water as the 
north of Kutch too It was sweet water and 
when it subsided into the two Ranns, Banni 
and Kutch were free from salinity. After the 
flood-water was dammed up in the north of 
Kutch, Banni suffered unexpected conse- 
quences: the ground-water-level went down, 
the water in the wells became ° brackish 
the salinity of the soil increased steadily, 
and former pasture grounds became barren, 
lhe biggest disappointment presented the 
dammed up lake near Rudramata. The salinity 
of its water reached 1958 proportions that 
made it unfit for drinking purposes and 
probably for irrigation too, although this 
remained to be tested. 


The cattle-breeders in Banni suffered from 
desiccation and increasing salinity of their 
pastures. They tried to hold out, but at last 
some of them were forced to emigrate. This 
they did in small family-groups, always 
hoping to come back one day. Together with 
their herds they moved southward through 
Kutch, finally stopping at the south-coast, 
formerly a acattle-preeding region too. 
Here they tried to given a footing as 
cattle-breeders but there was no longer 
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any surplus of land. The south of Kutch 
had become relatively well developed. 
reservoirs of «underground water were found 
and used to irrigate former waste or desert 
land. There are programmes to distribute land 
and water to the inhabitants but the 
emigrants are looked upon as intruders. As 
they are not ‘‘scheduled'"' even the officials 
are unable to help them. That means that 
nobody will help them. 


Not a word about the ‘miserable situation 
of these cattle-breeders and their dark future 
is found in the census of 1951. Many more 
examples could be added to show that 
statistical inquiries do sometimes not grasp 
the important facts. They often use terms by 
which groups are classed together which in 
reality have quite different economical, 
political, or religious. institutions. The 
question, if regions or groups have specific 
problems of existence or culture change 
usually does not arise. 


Unfortunately, even ethnologists, or many 
of them, are not interested in these practical 
problems, although they can be of utmost 
importance to the groups concerned. Most of 
them -are biassed by their theoretical 
background. Some of them are looking for 
the functional unit in culture or society; 
others for kinship, political, or religious 
systems; again others for survivals from older 
stages of evolution; yet others for laws of 
cultural dynamics, and so forth. All of them 
do tind what ‘they are looking for, usually 
with one and the same people. Rarely the 
question is put forward if facts, interesting 
for theoretical reflections are equaily 
important for the existence of a group. Even 
researchers in cuiture-change are sometimes 
more interested to detect presumed 
regularities or laws than in the peculiarity 
of a case at hand w hich could possibly lead to 
the detection of new facets of acculturational 
processes. The main reason for this attitude 
is the belief that we know enough about 
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cultural statics and dynamics to decide 
“scientifically” what is worthwhile to investi- 
gate and what not—deciding at the sametime 
what is—or should be-practically important. 


If an ethnologist, in particular the field 
researcher, considers himself not as knowing 
but as learning, he will be eager to discern the 
main values of a group. They may be known 
to him—and science—or they may not. As 
men are far from being rational throught the 


greatest surprises await the ethnologist 
studying irrational values. The Rabari in 
Kutch may serve as an example, 1969 they 


together with other maldharis suffered 
under one of the worst famines, their animals 
were dying in great numbers from hunger 
and thirst. This did not prevent them to 
collect tens of thousands of rupies as an 
offer to their temple near Surendranagar, 
where the investitur of a new head-priest 
was celebrated. This could only mean that 


immaterial gain meant more to them than 
material loss. 
This example shows that a group can 


occasionlly neglect the economic basis of its 
existence, that means, that its culture does 
not satisfy a minimum of needs as Malinowski 
would have it. Against his own material 
interest man may value irrational demands-as 
the more important and better ones. As they 


are jirrationals science has to explore 
them empirically, it is impossible to 
find irrational values by thinking about 


them. In India the demand of a purely veges 
tarian diet, the acceptance of a multitude of 
sacred cows are irrational values that can be 
observed and explained but that cannot be 
anticipated. 


The reader may have become convinced 
that new ethnological material and knowledge 
can only be gained by fieid-researches. But 
the progress of theoretical ethnology depends 
on the constant comparison and abstraction 
from this newly gained materials which 
regrettably so far were not done systematicaily 
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and not including all cultures known to 
science. but according to the personal know- 
ledge. interests and penetration of cach 
author—unfortunately according to his 
prejudices too. The HRAF are no exception 
from this rule. From the wealth of accumu* 
lated material every author selected facts to 
prove his thesis. his opponent did the same 
using another selection of facts. Every reader 
will know the standard controversies if form 
or function are the more important culture- 
traits; if cultural statics or dynamics; if 
system or processes; if a historical or a non- 
historical approach would be better a. s. oO. 
The test to all these abstractions, although 
indirectly, was their empirical validity, but 
it was— and is still=— regarded as simplicity 
to contradict theoretical conceptions or 
abstractions by citing straightforward from 
experience. Nevertheless, one practical 
example should be enough to show, that a 
concept is not sharply enough defined, that it 
shouid be extended, or limited, or diffe- 
rentiated. It wouid be advisable to use every 


field-research as an opportunity to that the 
usefulness or validity of current termino'ogy. 


That dose not mean that the main aim of 
a field-research should be a theoretical one. 
Un the contrary, the young ethnologists who 
is for the first time “in the field” should 
abstain ftom such goais. His task is to free 
himself from prejudices— which usually he 
did so far not know to be part of him— and 
to seek his own way of inquiring, listening, 
and partaking in the life of ‘‘his group’’. He 
is to be congratulated if he succeeds in being 
accepted. which is the best sign that he is on 
the right way, if only at the beginning. If he 
is seriously engaged it will take all his life to 
undergo necessary process of growth in 
knowledge, personality, tol. rance, and under - 
standing. It is normal that interests and 
competences of a maturing ethnologist shift 
to other grounds, and may bring a break 
with former work. If changes of opinion are 
not signs of dishonesty they should be taken 
as positive results of the process of learning. 
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Field research brings, apart from know- 
ledge, insight. Only a field-researcher can 
appreciate the report about another field- 
research; he persceives the role the author 
assumed; he senses his failings and 
his strong points; he sees the 
unexplained omissions and understands them. 
Personal weaknesses, political considerations, 
and human sympathy will always be responsi- 
ble for not seeing or publishing certain facts. 
To prepare the material of a ficld-research 
for publications makes an author very humble 
indeed and he will-or should—be more 
inclined to do justice to the efforts of a 
fellow-ethnologist. Writing his own report 
he will gain a new understanding of some 
historical documents which pretend to be 
statements of eye-witnesses, of which he has 
learned that they must be used with much 
care and critical reserve. Once engaged in 
field-research an ethnologist will fcel like 
being thrown into life with its problems and 
rewards. 


In the last decades the methods of field- 
research were much discussed and as a 
result refined. Every student of ethnology 
(and sociology too) will have beard about 
questionnaires, tests, interview technics. the 
role of participant observer a,s.o. with all these 
methods be must be thoroughly acquainted 
to use them appropriately, but it must be left 
to his discretion to use them at the-right-time 
and with ‘the right pcople. To use them 
schematically can be the end of confidant 
relationship. “He must know or feel what is 
the right thing to do in a critical situations, 
i.e. the right thing for him to do—which 
might be the wrong thing to do for his teillow 
researcher. 


Lately new textbooks put considerable 
emphasis on team-work, even inte: disciplinary 
work. Those who like to work in a team must 
be aware that their number demands a group 
of corresponding size and that often intimate 
relations cannot develop between team and 
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group. Refined technics and 
groups do not solve the oldest and main 
problem in ethnological field-research; i.e. 
the establishment of personal relations which 
must lead to the acceptance of the researcher 
as he is, This problem is the central 
one I want to stress here. It cannot be 
overcome by technique, although it is heipful 
to know theoretically_ what could be done. 
One should be warned against the tendency 
to look upon text books as guide books to 
successful research, and at the same time 
neglect and even discouraje the researcher as 
a possible source of new ways of contact and 
understanding. Sometimes a person unsuited 
for field-research will look desparately in his 
textbooks for his mistakes, instead of 
acknowledging that he is unsuited. And we 
have to face the fact that some persons are 
unsuited for this task, On the other hand the 
successful investigator might be led by the 
text books to abstain from recognizing and 
developing his strong points. It is the mode of 
the day to advocate objectivity but it is the 
subjective not the objective factor that is 
lastly responsible for good results. Personal 
interest. intelligent working on the 
accumulating material, formulation of new 
questions is the process which characterizes 
successful research. 


enlargement of 


It is not in contrast to this underlining of 
the subjective factor that systematization of 
research in general is r garded desirable. It 
can supplement and neutralize subjectivity. 
Wherever human beings are personally 
engaged tlie possibility of misinter pretation 
will be great. Inconsistencies in reports of 
field-researches would compensate reci- 
procally if these were interconnectud bya 
common aim or common subject. The most 
natural bond would be close geographical 


contiguity. Until today field rescarches 
werde done by chance here and 
tbere.e Usually they had no connection 


whatsoever. as their subject was chosen by 
preferences of the rescarcher. combined 
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with external circumstances and possibilities. 
Notwithstanding this dcfectiveness our 
knowledge was used as fundament for all 
worldwide theories about growth, diffusion; 
and assimilatioh of culture, and etbno- 
genetical processes. The insufficiency of the 
evidence used can be illustrated by the 
situation in the region known to us. Apart 
from some older excellent descriptions of 
“tribes’’, like those by Enthoven, D.Bray; 
A. K. Forbes, or MacMurdo, there are no 
strictly ethnological publications about the 
people in Kutch and Makran; one pubiicaticn 
deals with the fisher community in the Deita 
of the Indus; some village studies— suciolo- 
gical ones— and three monographs of 
“tribes” is all we know about the popula- 
tion in Saurashtra and Gujarat; Rajasthan 
is almost terra incognitu to the ethnoloxiot. 
To maintain in view otf this situation that 
ethnological research is unlikely to produce 
new scientific insight is impossible. 


Ethnologists are partly to blame for an 
unfavourable opinion of their work. After 
world war 11, village studies became the 
fashion for some of them were outstanding 
works, in which intimate knowledge of a 
group was used to demonstrate the problems 
of culture-change in the region of which the 
village was part. They were plot studics chat 
were consulted by governments to vase the 
stress of change. Lesser minds foliowed the 
example, publishing works with minute 
details about village life, using questionnaires 
statistics, quantitative methods, interviews 
to describe what could be observed. But if it 
is not studied to answer a special question, 
village-life as such is not instructive. Thus 
the critics of this wave of village studies are 
partly right when they assert. that they 
represent an amassment of useless material. 
But it is wrong to believe that village studies 
are all that ethnology has to offer. 


by these 
studies if they can be put into a wider context, 


Ethonology may even benefit 
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if they are scrutinized for an answer to an 
important question. Such questions may come 
from more than one direction. One that may 
prove to be an especially fertile one is the 
question of the position the studied village 
group holds in the systematical geographical 
research mentioned above. 


Another problem is the utility of the village 
study for understanding culture-change, often 
the professed motive to undertake the study, 
but seldomly answered, or answered 
satisfactorily. The main reason may be that 
the young intellectuals who are normally 
conducting village-studies in India as 
elsewhere—deem themselves better than village 
pcople. Their ‘behaviour is at best 
condescending. No ethnologist would dream 
of thinking of village-people or cattle-breeders 
as ‘‘savages’', yet this was the term preferably 
used among students and urban intellectuals, 
and they never believed that anybody could 
think otherwise. For them culture change 
meant industrializtion, a thing most devoutly 
to be wished whatever the sacrifices. Much 
could be said against this creed; but another 
point shall be stressed here: from these 
intellectuals came the researchers. They came 
prejudiced, unwilling and unable to see and 
understand the special problems of the village 
under study. They were against the old 
customs, and in much baste to leave the dirt 
and inconveniences of village life behind 
them. Some of the results published do shed 
light on some problems of culture-change in 
villages, most of them do not. 


Field-research as a scientific method 
developed in the years after world war I. It 
demands basically a stay of at least one year 
with the group under study; the-idea being to 


observe one years whole syclus of activitics. 
Eyen then important culture traits could be 
missed. if they ‘did not happen during this 
year, but normal activities, insitutions, 
and systems would be on record. 
The researcher was supposed to know the 
language of the group which should not be 
bigger than manageable for one person to 
investigate, or two, preferably a married 
couple. It was strictly forbidden to the 
researcher to interfere with any custom. 
These basic instructions from the famous 
Malinowski were the course of time refined 
and enlarged by himself, his pupils, and 
colleagues, but were not altered in essentials. 


branch of 
upon these 


In the last decades one 
ethnologists tended to look 
prescriptions as antiquated, as being on too 
small a scale. and not reliable without the 
use of demographic and statisticai methods. 
So they tried to "modernize" ethnlogical 
research, but they lost the typical and most 
important ethnological approach. To live one 
year as a member with a small community is 
still the best - may be the only—way tu come 
to an understanding of them. their social life, 
their culture, and their problems, as f. i, 
those of culture-change. In possession of 
intimate knowledge of one group, the 
formulation of questions for larger groups 
and areas can be done more quickly and 
efficiently. It is true, the ethnological 
approach needs time. and where there is no 
time it cannot be used. But 80% on Indian's 
population still live more or less traditionally 
in rural surroundings. Most of them will 
undergo in future the process of culture- 
change. To make it least painful there should 
be studies in good time by ethbnologists who 
engage to understand and to serve them. 
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Grassroots Renaissance : Increasing Importance 
of Folk Media in Third World Nations 


An old media form in new settings has 
caught on in the 1970s in Third World 
communications. The use of traditional or 
folk media to aid recent national develop- 
ment programs seems to be upstaging the 
paradigms of the 1960s that emphasized 
bigness in mass media development, non- 
participatory, uni-directional information 
imbalance (one-way flow of information from 
urban centers to rural areas or from foreign 
nations to Third World cultures), and that 
played up development in terms of economics 
at the expense of peoples’ values, beliefs, 
attitudes and the societal needs. 


It is becoming apparent that mass media 
such as newspapers, broadcasting and film in 
their present form cannot adequately perform 
the development roles expected of them, 
mainly because they do not reach enough of 
the Third World population with credible 
and relevant information. The result has 
been that media “experts, both local and 
expatriate, have discovered in this decade 
what the peasant shave known for centuries— 
the valuable contributions that grassroots 
media are capable of making. 


This paper will discuss the use of folk 
media, either in their traditional rural 
settings or when adapted to mass media, to 
bring about social awareness of national 
development plans. It will also look at the 
role of interpersonal communication networks. 


Characteristics of Folk Media 


The debate on positive and negative 
characteristics of folk media necessary to 
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bring about change wages on. The most 
important question—Can traditional media 
carry modern message, and if they can, 
should they; if they cannot, should they be 
modified so that they can ? —will not be 
satisfactorily answered until more research is 
completed on what the rural people themsel- 
ves think about this. Those who have studied 
folk media potentialities have varying 
answers. 


Ranganath, for example, described folk 
media as being intimate with the masses, 
rich in variety, readily available at low cost, 
relished by different age groups and by both 
sexes, theme carriers traditionally and having 
greater potential for persuasive communica“ 
tion, face-to-face communication and instant 
feedback.! He believes some folk media can 
carry modern messages effectively. A 
compatriot seems to agree, stressing these 
traits of traditional media for bringing about 
social change in developing nations : 


These media are comparatively cheap. 
They do not have to be imported apd. 
therefore. involve no foreign exchange: a 
scarce commodity except for oil kingdoms. 
They belong to the community and not 
to individuals, state or private/public 
industry. Many of the developmental 
efforts, anyway: have to be aimed at the 
community as a whole rather than at 
atomised individuals if behavioural change 
is to occur...There is no threat of cultural 
colonialism and foreign ideological 
domination. Also, local talent and localised 
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message would have more credibility than 
those centralised ones emanating now from 
state capitals...Folk media are egalitarian. 
They may prove a better outlet for 
egalitarian message than the present elite 
press: film or radio-TV. There isa 
commonality about them. Acceptability, 
cultural relevance, entertainment value, 
localised language, legitimacy, flexibility, 
message repetitionability, instant two-way 
communication, etc. are among their 
virtues. Folk forms may be better carriers 
of the ‘total’ message—welfare of the 
whole society in the many-sidedness of 
cultural, economic and social development 
- for up-lifting the quality of rural life 
in its entircty rather than bifurcated and 
narrow message beams such as those of 
family planning.® 


listing advantages folk 
media have over mass media in social 
development in poorer countries, said that 
first of all, traditional media are more 
credible, ‘‘having existed among the rural 
folk for a long time. express (ing) their deeply 
felt and communal joys and sorrows, triumph 
and defeat.” Second, the peasants consider 
mass media to be elitist and alien and 
identified with centers of power. Dissanayake 
added that traditional media employ the 
idiom of the people and the symbols which 
are readily intelligible to them, reach a part 
of the population that is impervious to the 
influence of mass media and demand active 
participation in the process of communication. 
When discussing folk media, according 
to him. 


Dissanayake. 


it is important to remind ourselves 
that they are not mere quaint relics 
of the past, but vigorously active 
and highly functional cultural 
institutions performing functions vital 
to the well-being of society : they 
provide cntertainment, disseminate 
info mations incuicate sociaily 
accepted norms and values, and 
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perform a general 


function. 


socializing 


Despite their enthusiasm, these writers, 
and others; would warn that not all folk 
media are flexible cnough to be used for 
developmental purposes. Eapen bas written : 


Their social authenticity has to be 
retained, the integrity of their forms 
have to be kept- Purists are touch 
about pouring new wine into old 
‘bottles- Mutilations of the form have 
occasionally happened and one 
has to be wary on « this score. Some 
of the folk media do not depend 
basically on spoken words. For 
example, the traditional drama isa 
cocktail of gesture, mime, music, 
poetry and limited dialogue. Is the 
non-verbal aspect a different 
to purposeful communication ?* 


Dissanayake also showed some caution 
concrning the adaptability of tolk media to 
exprress messages of modern society. He 
wrote : 


When we study the experiments that 
have been conducted in this field in 
contries like India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, 
Malaysis and Indonesia, a point which 
strikes us with increasing force is that 
the folk media, as they are, often cannot 
be employed for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing modern messages. In trying to adapt 
traditionalmedia to suit modern conditions 


a question that is likely to prove 
troublesome is the concept of per- 
formance. Clearly, therc is a wide and 
deep gap between the concepts of per- 


formance adhered to by traditional atists 
and modern communicators. The intimate 
personal relationship between the parties 
in coinmunication and the absence of the 
tyranny of time are to concepts, which, 
counter to modern communication; are 
central to folk media performers. Also, 
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in treditional societies, the products of 
these media have not become commodities 


in modern, urban societies. Numerous 
instances have been reported in India 
where the audiences were hostile and 


walked away during performances of folk 
plays whose content had been mordernized 
and the structure tailored to suit modern 
messages. I had similar experiences in 
Sri Lank®. 


An example is in order here. Crowley, 
in his research in the Bahamas, found that a 
folk medium such as story telling cannot be 
modified for social awareness messages 
because the stories are told for entertainment 
and to gain prestige through entertaining. He 
related that stories *conciously educative, 
patriotic or otherwise designed to persuade 
people to a point of view would be strongly 
objectionable to Bahamians®. 


Some purists would argue that any use of 
folk media for developmental purposes should 
be avoided. Bordenave seems to be among this 
group : 

Developmental thinkers’ obsession 
with goal achievement and not with 
human growth may take up these folk 
media as another set of instruments for 
changing people's way of thinking, 
feeling and behaving. And this is not the 
purpose and the function of the traditional 
communication media '...I am afraid that 
as soon as the people realize that their folk 
songs, poems and art are being used for 
sumbliminal propaganda they will let them 
die." 


As often is the case, although we have 
had a considerable amount of talk about 
whether folk media can be used to transmit 
developmental messages, we have had very 
little systematic research on the question.® 


One of the few such ~tudies was conducted 
by Verghese and Bhandari who assessed the 
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comparative effectiveness of Munadi® and the 
public address system in creating awareness 
about and event ina rural Indian setting. 
Two villages in India were selected for the 
study. In onc, the message was conveyed by 
the village chowkidar (watcl:man) over the 
Munads; in the other, the same information 
was disseminatcd through a public address 
system. Ti.e message dealt with an exhibition 
which was to be organized in each village by 
the Primary Health Centre. In interviewing 
villagers two and three days after the 
messages were made, the authors found that 
both media were effective (Munads more so 
with respondents over 30 years of age; 
public address system more so with literate 
persons’. However, as far as understanding 
was Concerned, respondents preferred the 
folk medium.!° 


Sargent, looking at information flow 
patterns in six villages representing three 
racial groups in rural Malaysia, concluded 
that interpersonal communication is parti- 
culary important in a multi-racial society 
such as Malaysia where the message might 
be blocked by linguistic, cultural or semantic 
obstacles. He reported that it was apparent 
in all six communities that the hotizontal of 
movement of information ( from villager to 
villager ) accounted for the greatest volume 
of social change knowledge. In most villages 
Sargent wrote, information spread by word 
of mouth-from today shops, reading rooms, 
main tap-water points or temples. 


In still another recent study, Dissanayake 
tried to determine whether rural audiences 
in Sri Lanka preferred the folk drama, 
Sokari, in its pure form or in a modernized 
version with a contemporary theme. Using 
two groups of villagers those over 30 years of 
age, those under 30), he found that three- 
fourths of those over 3 preferred the 
traditional form while three-fourths of those 
under 30 years of age selected the modernized 
version. 
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Using Folk Medis in Their Traditional 
Settings 


One of the first Third World countries 
which attempted to preserve the cultural 
identity of indigenous performing arts ‘and 
to bring a sense of functional relevancy to 
them was India. That government in 1954 
established a Song and Drama Division as an 
arm of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting to convert the wealth of 
performing arts to developmental communica- 
tion functions. Since then, an average of 
14, 000 folk Performances a year have been 
conducted onthe community level. The 
division has 800 artists (50 per cent of whom 
ure folk and traditional) and nearly 400 
private. registered troupes: the latter 
commissioned to present performances on 
various development themes. For years, All 
India Radio. in its rural broadcasting. has 
used folk media in the form of a daily 
program narrated by conventional characters 
who convey tbe typical life and folklore 
of the rural areas of particular All India 
Radio stations.’ 


Ranganath reported on a number of South 
Indian experiments to make folk media better 
carriers of modern messages. At the Bangtiore 
Center, for example, the traditional art 
forms experimented with were categorized 
as ; 1. flexible, such as puppet, Katha and 
scrg varietic:. 2. rigid, sucb as ritual dances 
which rejected new messages but remained 
highiy popular with sections of the masses 
for religious and ritualistic reasons and 
3%, rigid with flexible ciements, such as some 
of the characters (jester.3° sage, etc.) or 
thematic situations! 


An Indian folk medium discovered to be 
too rigid was Yellamma songs. popular with 
the rural ma.ses in northern Karnataka in 
Central South India. Followers of Goddess 
Yellamma, in whose praise the songs are 
rendered, afc usualy puvi peuple with iarge 
families; correspondingly. it was decided to 
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alter the song's contents to include calculated, 
indirect family planning messages. The 
experiment failed because the people thought 
the messages were incongruous and 
sacrilegious. An example of a rigid folk with 
flexible elements was Yakshagona, 23’ the 
traditional dance-drama of coastal Karnataka. 
In Yakshagana, the jester enjoys freedom to 
pass comments on issues of contemporary 
relevance. In ‘this experiment, initially 
unwilling performers were persuaded to 
permit the jester to carry medern messages, 
such as family planning, communal harmony 
and national unity; bowever, although the 
people enjoyed tlie performance. they missed 
the jester's message or took a negative-attitude 
to the message because it came from the 
joking jester. After six years of experiments, 
the project was a success when the jester 
assumed the role of a critic of unyielding 
ideas. 


Doumenting other folk media in India, one 
source listed story telling of five types 
(folklore tales, ballad singing, Harikatha, pad 
or painted scroll recital, and Kavad or story 
box). Kavi Gan, Tamasha and Burrakatha. 
Harikatha is a one-man show, a discourse in 
story and song. Its basic motives and contents 
oriented towards, (1). the neccessity 
tor devotion and (2), the n:cessity for a simple 


are 


method of communicating religious 
experiences and their social implications. 
Hartkatha is adaptable to contemporary 


thems because it commerts on way of living 
and on self-improvement.’ Kavi Gan, or 
poet's song, is a typical folk form of the 
Bengali region which use impromptu dialogue 
between two groups of poets, each led by a 
Kavi Sarkar (lead* singer). The sungs propose 
solutions to problems such as faminine, etc. 
Tamasha is the 400-year-old folk theater of 
Maharashtra which employs an harmonious 
blend of music. dance and drama, and 
Burrakatha is the ballad singing so popular 
in Andhra Pradesh, Burrakatha performers 
are considered croniclers of people's 
activities, customs and social practices, as 
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well as recorders of the hopes of the 
future. After independence. the Indian 
government chose this folk from to convey to 
rural audiences messages of self-reliance: 
cooperative effort, rural development, national 
savings and family planning.2° 


The manner in which the messages are 
conveyed illustrated by an Indian puppet 
show entilted, “The Revenge Against the 
Elephant, '' “which depicted the theme of 
strength in cooperation. In the story, the 
animals decide to cooperate in driving the 
elephant crazy as revenge for his killing of 
birds. A woodpecker pecked out the 
elephants’ eyes, after which a frog led him to 
the river where he drowned.” 


Revival and preservation of folk media 
have occurred :in other parts of the Third 
World. After nearly dying a few years ago, 
Chinese puppet shows are making a comeback 
in Hong Kong. partly because of their 
inclusion in the Hong Kong Arts Festival.” 
In Southeast Asia. most governments— but 
especially those of Indonesia, Malaysia and the 
philippines have increased their emphasis on 
resuscitation of folk media. In Indonesia, 
studies and inventories are being made on 
indigenous communication forms such as 
Beber,?3 Wayang Orang ( traditional opera 
of masked characters in live performance), 


Wayang Kulit (leather shadow play), 
Wayang Golech (wooden-‘puppet show), 
Kctoprak (Javanese operetta’. Lobruk** 


(operetta of men) and Reog.®° All of these 
{forms are being used in developmental 
projects. Colletta wrote that Indonesia 
historically has used these art-drama forms 
to promote social and political trans- 
formation. For example, during 1945-49, 
Wayang Suluh (torch or guiding light) was 
born as a means to encourage armed struggle 
against the Dutch, and in the 3960s, Wayang 
Pancasila (five principles of Wayang: was 
initiated by the Ministry of Information to 
communicate the ideological pillars of the 
nation. Wayang has been used recently to 
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spread family planning messages among 
Indonesians. 


Malaysian authorities have recognized 
the value of employing folk media to commu- 
nicate development messages to rural audien- 
ces. The Ministry of Infermation and 
Broadcasting since the early 1970s has used 
troupes to present the classic Ramayana 
figures of Wayang Kulit (shadow play) to 
rural people with themes of anti-communism; 
the national ideology and birth control. The 
Penang Information Department hires a 
Chinese drama troupe to perform skits which 
include government messages couched in 
humorous dialogue. Mahoney. who inter- 
viewed government officials on folk media, 
wrote of these skits: 


The State Director...stressed the effec- 
tiveness of this indirect approach, livening 
up a dry topic like tenant registration. In 
Communist-threatened areas: heads of house- 
holds must register all residents with the 
police-an unpopular regulation among the 
rural Chinese. The Information Department 
writes the scripts for skits explaining why 
this is necessary; using a buffoon-like chara- 
cter who can’t grasp the rationale behind 
voter registration and a wise person who 
tries to explain it to him. Such skite are 
interspersed in variety programs featuring 
singing and dancing by iocal youth orga- 
nizations.?” 


Borig music, a popular Penang blend of 
calypso rhythm und traditional Malay music, 
is used to transmit government information; 
in 1975, a Boria song urging the use of a new 
strain of rice was among the most popular 
music in Malaysia. Boria plays, from which 
the music emanates, unemp’oyment, 
the New Economic Policy, goodwill and 
social problems as themes. Hamima wrote 
that the trend is to interpret and analyze 
government messages in-comic sketches.?® 


use 
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Philippine drama forms, such as Duflo, 
Zarzuela and Comedia, can be used to 
disseminate social information to the public. 
but Patron believes the potential of folk 
media for developmental communicatisns is 
yet untapped in her country®®, 


Instances of utilization of folk media in 
their natural surroundings to transmit social 
messages abound in various parts of Africa as 
well. For example, 30 drama students of 
Ahmadu Bello University in Nigeria are 
experimenting with Wasan Manoma (piays 
for farmers) to communicate specific develop- 
mental objectives to rural people®®, They use 
folk media, such as masquerade, drumming 
and dancing, story telling and songs of 
wandering praise singers, in live performances 
in fields under mango trees or wherever 
villagers gather. The performances make 
messages immediate, pertinent and participat- 
ion and self reliancroriented and themes of 
the plays relate to local people's lives. For 
example, one piay concerned itself with the 
rhetoric of government and agricultural 
development, another with fertilizer swindl- 
ing by tradesmen and corrupt officiais, a 
third with a portrayal >f a selfish peasant 
farmer manipulating a weak headman 
against fellow farmers, and finally, one 
showing the need for farmers to cooperate 
and organize cthemsclves more effectively 
against corruption. After the plays are over, 
the audience is invited to join in discussions 
with students and rural sociologists involved 
in the project. Script development also takes 
villagers into consideration; students spend 
time in villages learning of farmers’ problems 
before they write scripts. Each play is honed 
to make a precise and detailed statement, 
argues for self reliance and takes note of 
religious sensitivities of various regions.” 
(Similar local drama troupes ezist in the 
Philippines+ one of which is the Kulturang 
Tabonoun sa Dabaw (Brown Culture “Drama 
Group of Davao). Kulturang Tabonon 
prepares and presents dramas for social 
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awareness, including themes on the struggle 
of the oppressed, the plight of cultural 
minorities and the efforts at community 
organization. After presenting their plays: the 
troupes divide audiences into small groups to 
discuss issues brought out in the plays. )8? 


In Botswana's Central District, a group 
of government extension workers and 
community members use the yearly Laedza 
Batanani festivals to communicate to the 
masses. Through drama, puppeteering, music 
and group discussion, the extension workers 
present programs which deal with basic 
community concerns. Again, participation is 
stressed as local leaders attend pre-festival 
workshops to decide key social issues to 
cover in the songs they write and the dramas 
they outlinc.®® 


Folk media are used to communicate with 
rural audiences in other parts of the Third 
World. The Bernameh and puppet are 
employed to encourage family planning in 
1ran; folk tunes convey instructional informa- 
tion on change of currency and change over 
to the right hand drive in Nigeria, and the 
Kahkakw (comic play) is a developmental 
instrument in Ghana. Chamsoun (bailad) and 
Karakhous (shadow puppet) in Egypt. calypso 
in Trinidad** and folk theater in Jamaica’? 
have been found to be adaptable for social 
message transmission. 


Adapting Folk Media to Broadcasting and 
Film Besides employing traditional media in 
their rural settings, most Third World nations 
have begun to experiment with adapting them 
to mass media such as press. radio, television 
and film. Thus, media such as broadcasting: 
which have been blamed for the decline of 
folk art’’, are contributing ‘identity and 
continuity to national culture by giving 
expression to the indigenous arts.’ and in the 
process. are helping preserve them. Iran is an 
example of this phenomenon; its National 
JIraman Radio and Television (NIRT) has 
since 1971 established a Center for the 
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Preservation of Traditional Music, among 
other things such as festivals of the arts, etc. 
Another center financed by Iranian television 
collects music from all over the nation and 
cncourages active preservation by offering 
grants to old musicians who cannot earn a 
living by their music. These musicians’ 
performances are recorded and made available 
to broadcasting?®. South Korean broadcasters 
have gone to the villages to tape folk arts, and 
Malaysian broadcasters have brought folk 
performers to studies to preserve their arts. 
Radio-Television Algerienne, in an effort to 
patronize regional arts, sponsors cultural 
weeks in several regional centers; NIRT in 
Iran devotes the third week of each month 
to the folklore arts of various provinces. 


Just as there are questions concerning folk 
media conveying modern messages, So are 
there questions as to whether some folk media 
can be adapted to radio or television. The 
Bangalore Center in India, for erample, 
concluded that traditional song patterns can 
be adapted to broadcasting but that visual art 
forms demand considerable care. The 
Bangalore researchers said that the messages 
are more credible if the folk medium is 
performed in its natural environment, not in 
a radio or television studio®, Katz and 
wede!il, discussing marrying folk mvdia to 
broadcasting, gave four reasons why they 
often do not blend well. 


1. Folk arts tend to be eclipsed by the pace 
of modernization. Katz and Wedell side 
some performing arts were dying even 
before broadcasting made its appearance, 
e. g., Iranian story telling and Thai 
classical dance-drama. In some instances, 
tourists have been blamed for the demise 
or decline of folk media, this being the 
situation with Balinese dance-drama. 


2. Traditional media have limited 
toires while mass media demand novelty, 
the result being that broadcasting, for 


reper- 
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example, quickly exhausts the limited 


classical themes. 


village square mettings of folk 
media do not adpat well to confined or 
tiny broadcast studios. The problem is 
compounded when broadcast stations do 
not use mobile broadcast units. 


3. Open, 


festive and occasional 
traditional media, 
just another 
evening." 

welding 


4. Because of the 
character of many 
“they cannot be made into 
program on a Tuesday 
Yet, gains have been made in 
folk media to mass media formats- 


In Thailand, the foik art form moist 


successfully adapted to radio and television 
has been Mau Lum, a folk opera or folk 
story drawn from the pool of north 


eastern Thai tales and myths. The rhyming 
songs of Mau Lum allow for improvisation. 
According to Katz and Wedell, efforts have 
been made to expand the repertoire of Mau 
Lum singers to ‘‘take account of campaigns 
of rural development, anti-communist 
propaganda, and other contemporary and 
development topics.“ The earliest days of 
Thai television were based on much wider 
use of traditional art materials, such as 
shadow plays, puppetcering, dance theater, 
But the amount has dwindied with the 
television time, 


etc. 
addition of more hours of 
easy access of foreign shows, the invention of 
the videotape recorder and slheer ex* 
haustion.® 

In Senegal, praise singers (Grivf) who sing 
of lineages and history and act as chroni- 
clers of an oral tradition, are a regular part 
of radio-television programming; in fact, 
praise singers are on the payroll of the 
station. In Japan and Irun, traditional stury 
telling techniques have bcen applied to broad“ 
casting. IKK amishibai, the traditional Japanese 
story telling technique which normalty uses 12 
pictures with a dramatic script read bya 
narrator, and which depends upon repetition 
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of message, has been used on television to 
teach Bible stories.“ 


Although he laments «that Iranian story 
telling of the teahouse or the Ruhog; theater- 
on-the-pool has changed greatly since used 
by Alexander the Great to keep his troops 
alert at night, Kazem sees some hope in a 
recent Radio Iran survey which showed that 
5.7 percent of the programs during a six-month 
period were devoted to story telling themes. 
Also, 21 Iranian cinema productions in the 
past decade were based on ancient folktales, 
he reported.’ Some of Katz and Wedell’s 
sources thought the success of the Iranian 
television series. ““Morad Barghi,”’ is partly 
related to its roots in the Ruhosi. They 
also agreed that the television form is vulgar 
and unauthentic.*” ` 


A number of traditional media have been 
part of Radio Television Malaysia (RTM) 
content during tbe past five years. including 
Mak Yong4° Wayang Kulit (shadow play) 
and Dikir Barat (folk songs). There are 
three standard tunes known to Malaysian 
villagers; to these tunes, participants put 
their own words, making sure lines one and 
three rhyme, as well as lines two and four. 
The lyrics are spontaneous creations of the 
two group leaders who: each with his own 
chorus of as many as 50 people, compete until 
one leader can think of nothing new to add. 
When Dikir Barat is put on radio every 
Wednesday ncon. the performance jis 
limited to 45 minutes. The leader of the 
first group. with a chorus of ten, sings for ten 
minutes, followed by a faster-paced counter 
by the second leader for another ten 
minutes. The RTM Program director gives 
the leaders the subjects he wants covered, 
which includes praise for government and 
messages from villagers to the government.’ 
Another folk form, Borig drama, has been 
performed weekly on radio and television 
since the early 1970s. Hamima discussed 
how these presentations were used to promote 
government ideology : 
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In all stories the plots were the same, 
i.e., three friends meet and one of them 
is an uninformed person who adheres to 
traditional ways of life. The other two 
inject (government ideology in him and 
explain government moves. However, the 
unformed person must not say any kind 
of wisecrack about the bad side of the 
issues. “° 


Between May and August 1973, the 
Malaysian Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting launched a competition of folk 
music, ‘‘Dendang Rakyat,’ on television, the 
purposes of which were to educate the masses 
and indirectly prepare them for the 
acceptance of government projects and plans 
of nation building, to break down the feelings 
of regionalism and to provide an outlet for 
creativity and expression. ® Each regional 
station of RTM was assigned a particular 
folk music genre to concentrate upon: the 
themes used ‘in each were similar, dealing 
with developmental topics such as the Second 
Malaysia Plan, New Economic Policy and 
the national ideology. Types of messages 
transmitted can be gleaned from these 
examples. One of the Boria skits included 
this line : “Make full use of the opportunities 
provided by the government. Listen to the 
radio for the new change the government is 


preparing’, while a Dondang Ssyang 
(medium where two persons debate 
impromptu and in verse until one either 


cannot think of a response or gives the better 
answer) presentation urged people to eat 
more local fruits. A Dikir Barat skit 
proclaimed “The government's new economic 
policy is to eradicate poverty,’ and implored 
the public to support the state's coalition 
government and to invest in government 
programs and save in government banks. 
A IKeroncong group extolled the virtues of 
the national capital.® 


The Malaysian minister of information as 
early as April 1973 stated his government 
would emphasize folk media. He said at that 
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time: ‘Folk tradition is being used by the 
Ministry of Information to send messages 
to the peoplein the rural areas and the 
department is trying to us other fields for 
this purpose. Oral tradition is used as an 
agent for socialisation in the society for the 
purpose of national identity.” ° 


Implementing Interpersonal Communication 
Networks 


As I have written alsewhere, one of the 
wrong assumptions made about the Third 
World is that communication networks do 
not exist jf they do not conform to 
Westernized, more modern information 
system. °? However, one does not have to 
spend much time in Asia. Africa or Latin 
America to realize that there are many 
effective interpersonal communication 
networks functioning at all levels. Lebelled 
“bush telegraph” in some areas, these 
networks are both reliable and swift. For 
example, tourists on the Caribbean island of 
Anguilla told me about their hotel reserva- 
tions and car and boat rentals being made in 
advance without the use of formal media, 
posts. telephone or telegraph. 1 have had 
similar experiences with the effectiveness of 
interpersonal communication networks in the 
Caribbean and Asia. In Grenada, after trying 
unsuccessfully to contact a former informa- 
tion officer by telephone, 1 asked about him 
in the town square, leaving a massage with 
three unsystematically chosen people that if 
they saw him: they were to tell him to look 
me up at my guest house. Two hours later, 
the former information chief was in my room; 
the message had reached him.” In Malaysia, 
during a tense racial period in April 19”°3, a 
self-imposed curfew went into effect among 
people in Kuala Lumpur. Mass media 
completely ignored the situation on the 
advice of the coverage 
would intensify matters. 1 first heard of all 
this in Penang. over 200 miles away: when 
our amah (housemaid’ warned us that we 
“should stock up on rice because trouble was 


government that 
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coming.” She had picked up the information 
almost immediately through interpersonal 
networks. 


Hachten, discussing Africa, gives similar 
examples, saying that in many places, the 
most important channel for the circulation 
of news and rumors is still word of mouth. 
He said newcomers to Morocco are amazed 
at the speed with which news and rumors 
spread throughout the nation. He wrote that, 
“Within hours. news of the March 1965 
Casablanca riots had reached the market 
places of every city and town in the country, 
despite the government's complete ban on the 
news in press and radio.” 


In fact, the swiftness of news transmission 
over these systems often is the bane of mass 
media practitioners in smaller countries. A 
Bahamian editor told me that, because the 
islands are small, people feel an obligation to 
spread information so that everyone knows 
the news before his paper comes out. In 
fact. he lamented that his paper is often 
accused of inaccuracy because a reporter was 
not on the spot when son:ething happened, 
whereas a number of villagers were there.’ 
Also, the accuracy of information that 
travels over these infor mal networks is seldom 
questioned. Pye said this results from the 
tendency in these cultures for people to 
appraise the reliability of the information 
“on the basis of their personal relationship 
with the source of information." Fanon, 
discussing what was called ‘“‘Arab telephone” 
in Algeria, felt that information transmitted 
over such inter personal nets 
unchallengeable.®” 


was 


are often used to 
informally. Colletta, 
discussing Indonesia, gives examples of 
duhuns (midwives) disseminating fanmaily 
planning information.’ clan religious leaders 
promoting the bimas (the mass guidance in 
rice cultivation program in West Sumatra) 


Indigenous leaders 
spread intormation 
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and jams (herbal medicii.e) salesmen sprea- 
ding ideas. He wrotes “The delight in 
watching young and old alike enraptured in 
the folksy humor and local adages of the 
Jamu salesman is a sight to behold.”® 
Mahoney, quoting Malaysian information 
specialists, agrees that the most effective way 
of convincing rural audiences is to enlist a 
prominent village pcrsonality (such as tke 
headman) to broadcast the message.’ Patron 
wrote that Philippine research shows that of 
all communication agents, personal sources 
are the most credible and respected.°! As 
an example. in upcountry Kalimantan, a 
village headman is involved in reminding his 
people to practice birth control. The bell 
outside bis house, uscd to call meetings and 
give warnings, is rung every evening to tell 
villagers that it is time to take the pill. 


Other traditonal communication forums. 
such as the mar ketpiace,®? tea or coffee houses, 
pubs, transportation systems and village 
meetings, are being used to reach rural 
audiences. The organizational structure of 
the Comilla Project in Bangladesh (a project 
which claimed its success from the use of 
interpersonal communication) was built into 
traditional communication apparatus such as 
village meetings.’ The detailed viliages 
meeting setup in Indoncsia has ben uscd for 
developmental campaigns;’4 so has the tradi- 
tional rodi ghar (a cultural meeting place of 
village youth) of western Nepal. Africa 
has a number of unique traditional communi- 
cation techniques, among them being the 
“talking drums’ and “talking Iorns,’ which 
can be used for achieving developmental 
communication goals. The early missionaries 
on the continent learned to use the drums 


and horns to convey their religious messages.®® 
Hachten. while extolling the virtues of 
interpersonal communicationin Africa. said 
the “mammy wagons’ of West Africa—‘the 
overloaded ‘tro-tro’ buses or trucks carrying 
women traders to upcountry villages from 
the city” — are still important channels for 
news flow.’ He showed how President 
Nkrumah from his earliest political days used 
these bus drivers to pickup and pass aiong 
word of political events and ideas to the 
bushes. Nkrumah used other interpersonal 
communication methods as well, according to 
Hachten : 


In 1961 the government devised an orga- 
nized version of this technique, paying small 
additional sums to literate government 
emplcyees whose work took them to «regu- 
larly......Also, in the rural areas traditional 
‘town criers’ were paid nominal sums by the 
government to spread news and opinion 
orally to interested villagers.® 


Conclusion 


As Third World governments use folk 
media and interpersonal communication 
channels to transmit the developmental 
mcssage to rural peoples, it becomes apparent 
that they have in their hands a truly grass- 
roots propaganda machine capable of being 
harnessed to also promote non-developmental 
interests. Therefore, because the dividing line 
between developmental; governmental and 
politica: ends can be hair thin, it is possible 
(and is happening) for folk media to be 
misused to promote the development of 
natjonal policies and programs. Thats indeed, 
would be unfortunate in a world where 
governments already control so many mass 
media used to promote their own ends. 
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Folk culture, theatre, and modernization : 
THE METAMORPHOSIS OF RESPONSE TO TRADITIONAL 
CHARACTERIZATION 


Introduction! 


Orne of most fascinating approaches to 
the study of folk culture is the examination 
of the process of interaction between folk 
tradition and the peculiar circumstances 
created by modern, urban, industrialized life, 
and one representative element of folk 
culture which lends itself well to an exa- 
mination of this kind is the retelling and re* 
enactment of tales which define and express 
the world view and values of the community 
in symbolic form. The expression itself 
serves both as a reflection of the community's 
values and as a reinforcing mechanism which 
keeps the values alive and active in comm- 
unity life. This interaction of cultural 
values and their symbolic expression has 
been of signal importance in the dynamics of 
village life for centuries, but the advent of 
modernization—i. e., urbanization and indus- 
trialization—has touched the very meaning 
and function of tlhe re-enactment of traditi- 
onal tales. Externally, the re-enactment may 
be the same or nearly the same, but the whole 
disposition of presentation and responsel 
participation changes as the locus of per- 
formance moves to an urban context. 


While it is often assumed that urtan life 
and pzople are more sophisticated than their 
rural counterparts, rural foik culture has 
provided a complex, aestetic education into 
the ranges of human experience. With 
apparent irony, in urban settings the same 
aesthetic forms frequently evoke two basic 
types of response which appear to miss the 
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depth of appreciation found in the village. 
On the one hand, re-enactments of folk tales 
are sometimes seen as instances of light 
entertainment and not as necessary and vital 
contributors to the cohesive and affirmative 
forces which permeate the life of the village. 
In other words, urban audiences do not notice 
the pervasive insights which run through 
the folk tales and illuminate the natures of 
the human condition. On the other hand, 
when folk tales are taken to have signi- 
ficant meaning, they are frequantly under- 
stood to simplify and dichotomize the world 
into black and white, good and evil, right 
and wrong. The subtleties of the human con- 
dition are set aside. What I wish to discuss 
in particular, then, are those aspects of the 
urban euvironment which seem to prey upon 
the ability of urban people to fully compre- 
hend the inherent message and meaning of 
folk culture. As a vehicle for this discussion, 
1 will examine the way in which traditional 
expressions of folk tales in Java have allumi- 
nated one basic and important aspect of the 
human condition. Specifically, I will look at 
the way Javanese wayang: or shadow puppet, 
plays have shed light upon a matter at once 
quite simple and quite complex—the matter 
of ambiguity in the human situation with 
special reference to human differences. 


That people are different, one from 
another, is no deep secret, no great mystery. 
Yet by a mischievous twist of irony, one 
seeming element of unification amongst us all 
is our devilish tendency to feel convinced 
that our way is the right way: and to wonder 
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why in heaven's name the rest of the world 
does not agree. Those with ‘deepest insight 
into the nature of the human condition 
understand not only the inevitability of 
human differences. but their genuine, if 
paradoxical, benefit to everyone. It is the 
variety of sound that gives music to a tone, 
and thus, to push the metaphor. it is the 
variety of people which yields the human 
sg mphony. What jis needed, then, is 
tolerance of others who are different from us- 
tolerance and openness. 


Tolerance for human differences derives 
from a profound appreciation of the 
ambiguous nature of the human situation it- 
self. That is. one must somehow see and 
understand that our standards of judgment 
and description are to a very substantial 
degree conventions : they are relative 
standards we agree upon in order to 
function together as a viable community. 
but they are not absolute. Recognition of 
this seems to be universal and finds 
expression in countless ways in our languages 
and literature. *‘One man’s poison is 
another's meat or drink, “Beaumont and 
Fletcher tell us, and indeed it is so. Yet to 
make this insight a living principle is another 
matter, a difficult task when confronted with 
the human tendency to see others through 
eyes shadowed by our experience, and to 
judge accordingly. The human community 
is not a worldwide pancake of doughy unifor- 
mity, however, and the need to spurn 
judzmental behavior is great. 


This need for human openness and 
tolerance is central to traditional Javanese 
cultural values- Indeed, it is one of the 
defining characteristicc of the Javanese 
worldview. and. as such, is deftly expressed 
in the wayang plays through the characteri- 
zations of various heroes and villians. It 
is the response to these characterizations 
that coneerns me here. and the change in 
response as evidenced -by audiences when 
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wayang plays are presented in urban areas 
of Java today. The dynamics behind this 
metamorphosis of response constitute another 
focus of my analysis, with implications for 
traditional values and urban areas 
anywhere. 


JI- The Wayang Tradition in Java 


It is my contention that the folklore of 
Java contains essential insight into human 
nature, particularly in the need for the recog- 
nition and appreciation of human differences. 
The wayang shadow puppet plays have been 
the major vehicle through which these in- 
sights have been prererved and made alive in 
the Javanese people for centuries. Javanese 
tradition, then, is wayang, tradition, for as the 
American anthropologist Benedict Anderson 
put it. “the much loved shadow play is the 
main preserver and transmitter of that 
tradition. In addition, the wayang embodies 
a compelling set of values which bave 
permeated all quarters of Javanese society, 
“commading allegiance reasonably uni” 
formly over the whole society, both horizon* 
tally through every region, and vertically 
through every social class" * In sum. while it 
is one thing for folklore or mythology to ex” 
plore the essence of what it means to be fully 
human, it is quite another for a particular 
manifestation of folklore to ingrain its values 
into the community itself. Nonetheless, 
wayang seems to have done just that for 
centuries. It is all the more urgent, then, to 
explore the qualities of the urban environ- 
ment which have begun to undermine the 
power of a centuries-old art form. In order 
to doc this, we shall first examine in greater 
detail the specific values expressed in wayang 
tradition. 


III. The Wayang Worldview 


The stories presented in wayany plays are 
almost all adaptations of tales from che Indian 
Mahabharata or Ramayana. but the piocess 
of prafting the limbs and ‘branches of Indian 
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tales onto the complex tree of the Javanese 
environment was bound to yield a hybrid 
fruit, And so it did. Thus, in order to clarify 
the function and meaning of the characteri- 
zations in wayang plays, familiarity with two 
concepts basic to the Javanese world view is 
indispensible. 


The first of these concepts is expressed in 
the word alwus,; meaning pure, refined, subtle, 
polished, smooth, graceful. Moving. melodic 
music is  daliss, as is its being played ina 
manner worthy of the composer's work. 
Delicate, fine cloth with intricate design is 
alus, and so is a graceful dance, well-chosen. 
tactful words, or the flawless lines of a well 
conceived poem. A ‘clever joke is azlus, and 
the stirring moment of the red-orange sun 
dissappearing into the clear, blue sea is also 
alus. In the human sphere, als refers not 
only to the outward manner of proper 
behavior, but to the grace and bearing of the 
cultured and virtuouss an inier harmony 
made manifest in the world. Clifford Geertz 
writes chat ‘“‘one’s own soul and character are 
alwus insofar as one emotionaily comprehends 
the ultimate stucture of existences” Thus, 
God is, of courese, alus, as is the mystical 
experience of the Divine as well. 

l 

In contrast to alus is kasar. which refers 
essentially to its oppusite: coarse, impolite, 
unrefined, rough. A crude joke is Aasar, and 
so is bullying, insensitive behavior A poorly 
constructed house, a cheap piece of cloth, and 
plain rudeness are all K usur. 


The full significance of alus and kasar 
becomes clear only when another pair of 
opposites are understood: batin and lair. Batin 
refers to the inner life, the inner realm ot our 
experience, and /air to thc outer realm: the 
externals. Gecrty refers to batin as “the emo- 
tional life of the individual taken generally... 
the fuzzp, shitting shapes ot private fceling 
percived directly in all their phenome: 
noiogical immudiacy* +" Latin: theny 1s the 
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changing sense of inner well-being or its 
absence, the sense in which one feels oneself 
to be somewhere on the continuum between 
unbearable turmoil on the one hand, and 
serene harmony and peace on the other. It is, 
of course. related to lair the individual's 
external actions, manners, and speech, but 
does not correlate in a simple onc-to-one 
manner. Man's inner life, to be sure, is 
excremely complex, difficult to describe, 
and impossible to pindown with scientific 
accuracy, and it is importantsto recognize 
this in seeking to understand oayang chara- 
cterizations. 


Als, or refinement, includes batin, then, 
as well as Zair. It is one thing to reguiate 
ones outer poscure and bearing —An easy 
task indeed when compared to putting one’s 
inner house in order. The truiy alus man. 
however, is well-mannered all the way 
througe, his externals and internals in 
harmony within themselves and with each 
other. The ciear’ implication is tbat the 
inner harmony of the truly alus individual 
comes only witha profound insight into the 
nature of things. 1 refer back to the quote 
from Geertz above ! ‘‘one’s own soul and 
character are aguls insofar as one emotionally 
comprehends tlie ultimate structure of 
existence’. The fully a/us individual can 
therefore see and feel the complexity of the 
human conditione He or she recognizes 
paradoxand moral dilemma and shuns a 
superticial view of the world where people 
or situations are clear-cut and simple. The 
man of vosion. then appreciates the manife- 
stations of human diffcrence and the complex 
wor.d of human feeling where the idea of 
one best way or right way, is inadequate 
and inappropriate. (A simple world ot right 
or wurng, by the way, would be completely 
devoid ot irony and thereture of humor; it 
is sureciy not the world we know). 


The wayang worid view, then expresses 
alts as the human idcal but does not do so 
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by depicting individuals who radiate tbe 
fullness of that ideal. While it is true that 
<wayang characterizations are not realistic 
depictions of human types in the literal sense 
of the word, each Jlakon,. or episode, which 
serves as the plot for a single night’s wayang 
performance metaphorically illustrates some- 
thing true and basic about the human situ- 
ation. A closer look at some specific lakons 
and characterizations should illuminate the 
way in which ambiguity and human tole- 
rance are expressed 


IV. Wayang Characters and situations 


The wayang world utilizes a Javanese 
adaptation of the Indian idea of caste, includ- 
ing a definite hierarchy within the social 
order, but with emphasis upon function 
within society rather than birth. The purpose 
of the whole scheme, in fact,is to describe 
and defend the idea of appropriate action 
per se : one must do what is appropriate for 
one’s station in society, just as in the Indian 
caste system. Even Indian caste names are 
used, so that the brahmana perform the 
rituals, the satrya administer the government 
and defend the State from external attack, 
and so on. Yet it is my contention that these 
categories of human typology are meant to 
be seen as metaphors, not as solid boxes with 
inflexible edges that translate into regidly 
defined parameters of behavior. We are all 
part of the human community, and, as such, 
we must regulate our interrelationships to a 
certain degree. But such regulation can never 


be both rigid and harmonious with Life 
itself. 


As each of us lives, we share our aliveness 
with all other living things, and tbus there 
are appropriate ways for cach of us to act in 
relationship to each other and to the very 
fact of being alive. But, while there is surely 
appropriateness, we must recognize our 
inability to spell out the specitics of what 
appropriate behavior is. To do otherwise is 
to deny the essential nature of Life as open- 
ended process, and to attempt to capture and 
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stabalize our being in the manner of a photo- 
graphic picture, perfectly centered, neatly 
framed, and hung upon the wall of a fixed 
human gallery. No such gallery exists, 
however, for we all change, moment to 
moment, within ourselves and within our 
relationships to those around us. No matter ; 
the organic, flowing nature of the human 
situation does not deny the fact of appro- 
priateness in action. It does mean, however, 
that in terms of specific rules we can spell out, 
there is ambiguity in tbe real world of real 
life situations. Not surprisingly, then, 
recognition of this ambiguity is to be found 
in most national systems of law where 
mitigating circumstances are allowed con- 
sideration, even in cases of serious criminal 
behavior. As individuals, we may stubbornly 
pursue a worldview in which right and wrong 
can be designated absolutely, yet the fact 
remains that there are always a multitude of 
ways to act out appropriate behavior in any 
given situation. The pursuit of the “‘one 
right way” is an act of narcow-minded folly. 


All this finds expression in wayang where 
the use of a castelike structure serves to 
point out the fact of ambiguity in the human 
situation, and is not meant to imply the 
appropriateness of a specific code of behavior. 
For example, in one popular /akon, the 
virtuous and handsome young satrya Salya 
discovers that his bride, Dewi Satyawatt, is 
the daughter ofa rascksa named Begawan 
Bagaspati. The raseksa are the traditional 
enemies of the satrya in wayang stories. 
(They are also sometimes thought to represent 
the forces of evil, although this is, I feel, a 
distortion we shall not discuss here ) Salya 
and his bride are deeply in love. yet: Satyawati 
is strongly attached to her father. In addition 
Salya has nothing but respect for his father- 
in law. Nonetheless; it is clearly understood 
by all that it is inappropirate for Salya,a 
prominent satrya,to have a raseksa in his 
family, and, in fact. Salya and Satyawati’s 
marriage cannot be fulfilled as long as 
Bagaspati lives. Bagaspati himself thereby 
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orders Salya to kill him, and; further more, 
bestows upon him the celebrated magical and 
invincible weapon T jandebirawa- Salya knows 
that the murder betrays his own satrya code 
and that eventuaily he will have to pay for 


the crime with his own life. But the deed is 
done. 
Now, one can respond to this /Zakon in 


several different ways. From a modern, 
egalitarian point of view, one may criticize 
the rigidity of the satrya code,or the 
narrowness of the idea that two classes must 
not mix in the same family; but this line of 
thought is clearly beside the point. For the 
Javanese themselves, the Jakon has occasioned 
countless debates over such issues as ; what 
was Salya'’s real duty? Where should 
Satyawati’s loyalty have lain ? Which of the 
three characters showed the deepest nobility 
of character? and so on. Yet these 
approaches, too, miss the essential point. In 
fact the lakon utilizes the device of the 
satrya code—and the consequent fact that 
while Bagaspati remains alive the marriage 
is inappropriate—in order to exemplify true 
dilemma. for all other factors point toward 
the happy and fruitful union of Salya and 
Satyawati. This itself is the massage. Put 
another way, regardless of any scheme we 
might dream up to outline right and wrong, 
the process of Life itself will always confound 
us, and true dilemma, by our standards, will 
present itself. In a kind of paradox, the 
satrya code with its clear propensity to 
produce inner contlict, is a closer approxima- 
tion to the human condition asit really is 
than our attempts to draw up rules of law 
with all contingencies covered. And, the out- 
wardly rigid satrya code here represents 
something more as well—i.e., that appropriate 
action is always possible. Appropriate action 
is always possible. Appropriate action is 
following one's dharma in Hindu/Buddhist 
terms. obeying God's will in Christianity, or 
living in harmony with Tao according to the 
timeless philosophy otf iao Tzu. Une is 
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obedient to the Way of Life. but tbat Way, 
by the very nature of life, can not be spelled 
out beforehand, at least not in specific terms, 
That we continue to try to do so is clear and 
even necessary in rivilized life. Thus, we have 
precise laws in order to maintain civilization, 
but, by the very nature of our laws ~— there 
being static-living situations will inevitably 
produc: occasions where stated rules are 
contrary to what we know to be in harmony 
with Righteousness of Justice; i.e., with the 
Way of Life. (It is this kind of insight that 
produces the anarchist, but what the 
anarchist does not see is that his answer to 
this aspect of life is another flawed attempt 
to specify a universal solution.) This Salya- 
Bagaspati lakon isa brilliant metaphorical 
illustration of inevitable human conflict. Here 
the rigid and rash safrya code itself seems to 
cause the conflict, but again, with all due 
irony, the code simultaneously represents the 
possibility for righteous add appropriate 
action. In this example, all parties chose to 
act correctly, according to Truth itself (here. 
the code) regardless of ‘“‘consequ ‘nces " 


In wayang presentations. this is not 
always the case. Another example, discussed 
below, involves Semar, the chief Punakawan, 
or clown, a characterization native to 
Javanese wayang to whom we now turn. 
(The clowns do not appear in the original 
Indian epics.) Semar is probably the most 
important and best loved figure in wayang. 
He is actually a god in human form, the 
older brother of Batara Guru (Lord Shiwa), 
the King of all gods. In the wayang 
performances, however Semar appears asa 
humble and comical servant and constant 
companion of the five Pendawa brothers, 
Judistira. Wrekudara (Bima), Ardjuna. and 
the twins, Nakula and Sadewa, that faction of 
heroes who represent the alus side of us all, 
our higher, more refined impulses, but not 
really the ‘‘good™’ or ‘‘right’’ side, as is some- 
times asserted. Semar’s great popularity with 
the Javanese people is due not to his being a 
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god, but partly just because he is a god who 
is also a clown. and a clown who possesse the 
highest wisdom—-a wisdom which finds 
expression amidst his gentle jokes and 
basically humorous kearing. Furthermore: 
S-mar is not bound by the rigid satrya code; 
and, in fact, provides precisely the comic 
relief that keeps the satrya ideal in proper 
perspective. He is the perfect embodiment 
of irony. Physically, hc is the exact opposite 
of the satrya ideals for he is immensely fat 
with a vast behind, and though his clothes 
are those of a man. he is ornamented like a 
woman. In sum, Scmar balances what could 
otherwise be taken as an overly melodramatic, 
pretentious world view embodied in the 
satrya code. And agains this should be secn 
as an expression of irony and ambiguity in 
the buman situation. There is Semar, the 
constant companion of the great. proud, 
idealistic heroes: calling Ardjuna back to see 
the humdrum cf the everyday. making fun of 
his gloating pride, and pointing out the fine 
line between the tragic and the comic. He is 
the absolute personification of incongruity, 
at least according to our ideas of reality 
which yearn to make things be what they 
say they are, and be so exactly, without 
changing. Semar. higher than the highest 
lord himself, is the embodiment of all that 
seems to be lower than the lowest, being 
utterly kasar in his human form, down to 
his persistent, uncontrollable farting. Semar 
is there to remind us that things may not be 
just as they seem, that behind our pretense 
to absolute knowledge, life itself cannot be 
enclosed by our vain attempts to capture 
truth with words, concepts, and categories. 


Like the supposed incongruities within 
Semar himself, however, the close juxtaposi* 
tion of Semar to the satrya ideals embodied 
in the Pendawa brothers does not undermine 
the importance of the satrya code, or its 
representation as action in harmony with the 
way of Life. As Semar is both god and clown; 
the satrya code is two things at once : the 
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too rigid, too idealistic, too pompous and 
pretentious ideal which Semar balances off 
with his comic wisdom, and yet the standard 
of the highest nobility of action in the world. 
The incongruity, though, is a consequence of 
our attempt to capture the world with our 
concepts, to fit life into boxes where only 
death (rigidity) can fit. 


One Lakon in which Semar plays a central 
role involves failure to comply with the 
satrya code. A ‘seemingly inexplicable plague 
strikes the Pendawa kingdom, but it is 
discovered that the pestilence will end only 
with Semar's death. Incongruity, to be sure, 
and again made almost overly poignant by the 
absurdity of the causal connection, for Semar 
has been the Pendawa'’s loyal servant from 
birth, and has rescucd them trom 
innumerable difficulties. In the story, nonthe- 
less, the five brothers understand what 
must be done, notwithstanding their being 
deeply disturbed. Thus Judistra. the pure, 
noble king. instructs Prince Abimanju, 
Ardjuna's son, to lead Semar into the forest 
and there to kill him, when the two are alone 
however, Adimanju cannot carry out the 
command. He releases Semar and hurries 
away himself, while this Lakow also inspires 
debate today, it has been traditionally 
understood that Adimanju’s behaviour 
exemplified a lapse from the satrya code—i.e. , 
an inability to act according to what had 
to be done through his own (limited) 
pereception and understanding. The ‘‘heroes™” 
Semar, who agrees to sacrifice himself, and 
Judistira, who: while devoted to Semar is 
able to act in accordance with what is totally 
appropriate—hbere exemplified concretely as 
that which safeguards his subjects. 


The whole thrust of the wayang situtions 
then is to prod us into seeing the limits of 
our cwn little perception and thus to be able 
to be open to others and broadly tolerant of 
individual differences. In this sense the con- 
stant battle between the Pendawas and their 
cousins the Kurawas is instructivee While 
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the stories must of necessity involve plots, 
schemes characters with personalities and so 
on, the unfolding of events parallels the never 
ending interaction of forcusin the world 
which underlies the possibility of life's 
very continuation : that is, the struggle 
is necessary. Life by its very nature 
embodies the need for constant work. 
constant effort (call it struggle, if you 
will) just to keep going. Even on the most 
fundamental biological level, we may eat the 
most pcrfectly balanced nutritious and 
delicious meal, but it lasts only the moment. 
In short time the need to eat returns. In like 
manner there is no final static state of 
perfection in any sphere; including the spiri- 
tual. We need to see this in order to avoid 
secking cnce-for-all solutions, and in order to 
remain open to variety ambiguity, and human 
differenc :s. 


Ther: are, of course, tendencies which 
opnose the maintenance of such openness and 
tolerance. In Javanese, these tendencies are 
called goda, which is something which 
plagues or teases. Goda are not just things 
which annoy or tempt : they include, as tlie 
English word “‘tendency' implies, those 
human qualities which drive us to see and 
understand the world and ourselves in clear, 
crisp termse They are summarized in our 
tendency to becoine rigidly set in our ways— 
in other words, to be lazy. We do not, after 
alls like the notion that we are moving 
through an ambiguous, amorphous world. It 
is hard to accept that ambiguity, for it is not 
a solid thing upon which we can rcst secure. 
This tendency too, then, which would have 
us categorize and bottle up our lyrothers as 
black or white, good or bad, continues to 
raise its head, as do more tangible aspects of 
our lower nature. And all these goda arc 
represented by the 100 Kurawa, cousins of 
the five Pendawa. A Javanese school teacher 
described it this way, emphasizing the goda 
as passions : 

the various plagues, 
on: the godas: are 


In the wayang. 
wishes, and so 
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represented by the Kurawas, of whom 
there are 100, and the ability to control 
oneself is represented by their cousins. 
the five Pendawas, and by Kresna, 
the incarnation of Wisnu... In every 
lakon Ardjuna and the other Pendawas 
are constantly fighting the giants and 
ogres. and, oddly, they have to keep 
killing them over and over again. Why is 
this ? Because the giants and ogres 
represent the passions which arise 
again and again.and one has to keep 
fighting them off with good impulses... 
So, the wayang is full of wars which 
represent the inner war which goes on 
continually jin every person's Jatin 
between his base and his refined 
impulses.® 


The “struggle,” then, between the 
Pendawas and the Kurawas is not a conflict 
that can end : its essence is the interaction of 
forces which define the reality of iife itself. 
Thus, even religion should not function to 
end the battle, and when it is perceived to 
have such a function—i.e-, to provide final 
“answers,” to spell out good and evil—such a 
perception is a misperception, another 
Kurawa manifestation. This point is made 
in an especially powerful /akon. In the 
story, the Lord Shiwa himself comes down to 
earth in the form of a mystical teacher who 
attempts to bring the Pendawas and Kurawas 
together. He is making good progress, but 
then Semar interferes. Shiwa bewitches 
Ardjuna, however, and tells him if he kills 
Semar the eternal battle with the Kurawas 
will end. It is as though Shiwa holds out to 
Ardjuna the promise of final knowledge, of a 
permanent ordering of things that will 
somehow cancel the natural struggle of 
changing, pulsating life. It is the dream of 
inner freace and harmony: erroneously 
imagined as empty of the need for toil and 
tussle. Ardjuna is bewitched by the image, 
and though he loves Semar and does not want 
to kill him, he z-sets out to do sv. In 
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the most moving moment of the play, Semar 
tells him, ‘‘So. this is how you treat me after 
1 have followed you around and served you 
Joved you”. That is, he has shown Ardjuna 
life's balance life's ambiguity and uncertainty 
life's irony-and the paradoxical beauty and 
fulfillment therein, but Ardjuna ; has rejected 
it for the false image of a safe. predictable 
world. Ardjuna is ashamed in the story, but 
be has given his word. Semar then says, ‘‘well, 
alright, I will burn myself”. He builds a 
bonfire and stands in it, but instead of dying 
he turns into his godly form and defeats the 
magician, the supposed mystical teacher. 
Then the war between the Kurawas and the 
Pendawas begins again. And the continuation 
of the ‘war’, isa triumph for life itself, a 
continuation of the open-ended. relentless 
process of living existence. for the end of the 
struggle would see us all turn to stone. 


The wayang situations then, portray a 
world of living reality a world in which 
static image of ourselves, others, and the 


nature of things in general always prove to 
ke inadequate, and thus a world in which 
appropriate action reflects an openness and 
tolerance for others a disinclination to put 
ether people in to ideological categories which 
can be garnished with simple, judgmental 
labels of right or wrong, good or bad. To view 
the wayang is to be instructed by this world 
view, and such instruction has generated 
traditional responces to the traditional 
characterizations. It 1s these responses to 
which we shall now turn our attention. 


V. Traditional responses 


As Ardjuna is bewitched in the Jahon just 
described by the image of the end of the 
Pendawa-Kurawa struggle, so we too are 
bewitched by the “imase of life where things 
are clear-cut, where scientific knowledge has 
the singular truth, and where people can be 
mdged and labelled accordingly. By this time, 
however, it should come as no surprise to 
Jearn that‘nobility of character in the wayang 
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world view finds living expression in endless 
shapes, sizes, and kinds. In other words there 
are many personality and character types all 
equally worthy of human emulation. Each 
represents a different shade of the highest 
moral coloring with which the human person 
may color his own life and style. In a like man- 
ner, the satrya code is not meant to be directed 
at a particular social class: it represents the 
general ethical ideal of appropriate action, 
not a specific rule of life for a limited segment 
of society. 


In regard to life in Java itself, Bernard 
Anderson writes that : 


Since Ardjuna Wrekudara. and Judistira 
are all held in honor, both the heavily- 
built, active, but inarticulate hoy and the 
delicately -boned, introspective child have 
acceptable way in which their personalities 
and physical traits can evolve without 
unnecessary spiritual violence being done 
to them®. 


This has been -true, of course because the 
wayang world view traditionally has enjoyed 
universal sacceptance in Java. Its accuracy 
was reflected in a statement by H. C. Jones 
former U. S. ambassador to Indonesia, who 
observed that ‘he never met an Indonesian 
youth with ‘an inferiority complex". That 
applied to females as well as males. While not 
particularly emphasized in this paper nor in 
wayang in general, there is a variety of role 
models for women as well as men- In parti- 
cular, Sumbadra represents a kind of gentle 
reserved charm, while Srikandi embodies the 
active, vigorous woman who, as Ardjuna's wife 
enters the battle as a warrior on the second 
day of the Bratajuda, the last great war 
between the Pendawas and Kurawas, and 
kills the otherwise invulnerable Bhisma. 


There are clearly malevolent, reprehensible 
models as well, especially Sangkuni and 
Dursasana on the Kurawa side who are‘almost 
embodiments of evil, inappropriate behavior. 
Yet the Pendawa-Kuraw dichotomy is not a 
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mirror of goud and evil perse. Salya, the 
great hero mentioned above. Bhbhisma, the 
highly venerated spiritual instructor of both 
Pendawas and Kurawas, and the ill-fated 
Karna, half-brother of thciPendawas, all line 
up on the Kurawa side. On the other 
hand, the Javanese themselves will frequently 
refer ‘toa good-looking but weak and able 
young man as a ‘‘Samba” because the charac- 
ter Samba is just such a person, even though 
he is the son of Kresna, incarnation of the Lord 
Wisnu. companion and first cousin of the 
Pendawas. Kresna bimself does not embody 
the perfect model for human behavior, but 
his duplicity and cunning are a function of his 
divine oiigins and hence, as in the case of 
Samar, his apparent incongruity reflects the 
limitations of human categories rather than 
fatal flaws of character. 


Traditional response to wayang: then, has 
included admiration for specific characters, 
but not because they do embody deliberate 
and fixed patterns of behavior. What they do 
embody is a way of understanding and moving 
through the world, an attitude, if you will 
albcvit one which makes itself manifest in 
infinite forms. At bottom has been the 
recognized need to respond to one's neighbors, 
the world, and, indeed, oneself with openness 
and toleranoe, for the incongruities and 
ambiguities of our human situation which is, 
after all, open- ended. This is the world of 
wayang which also expresses appropriate 
behavior therein: not through portrayl of a 
fine-lined portrait of the human ideal, 
but through broad indications of 
appropriate action on the field of ambiguity 
where we live and act. 


If any one character ought to be singled 
out for closer scrutiny, however, it must 
surely be Ardjuna. Ardjuna is the warrior 
par excelence, pre-eminent lover, and devotee 
of the satrys code, yet these are but the 
dramatic external manifestations of a sublime 
personification of the waygang ideal. Above 
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all eise. Ardjuna is aware of the incon- 
gruities of the human condition, and is 
sensitive to them. In spite of his basic posture 
as unequalled warrior and proud warrior, 
then, Ardjuna feels despair when such is 
appropriate, for example, or is ashamed when 
he should be—as in the Zakon mentioned 
above. His is the personality most revered by 
the Javanese as the epitome of the whole 
man, but this is precisely because he embo- 
dies the sweeping range of qualities which 
enable him to be open to the fullness of the 
human situation, and to fully respond as weli. 
He jis, then, as Anderson put it “tender- 
hearted yet iron-willed, a hero whose wives 
and mistresses are legion yet who is capabie 
of the most extreme discipline and self-denial, 
a satrya with a deep feeling for family loyalty 
who yet forces himself to kill his own ha'‘t- 
brother”. Ardjuna is set apart, then, perhaps 
not by moral perfection, but by the depth of 
his sensitivity and feeling in harmonious 
conjunction with his capacity to be joyfuliy 
at home in the world. Here he contrasts with 
Judistira, who for all his sublime wisdom is 
aloof from the everyday affairs of the world, 
and with Wrekudara. who lacks not only 
Ardjuna’s physical grace, but his gentleness 
of heart as well. In sum, while wayang itself 
is an expression of tolerance through a widz 
variety of heroic characterizations, Ardjuna 
in particular personifies the essence of the 
alus ideal. Ardjuna is every man whose 
nobility of character is made manifest in 
sensitivity and feeling as well as heroic deeds 
of derring-do. He embodies, then, the wayang 
world's sense of tolerance, fellow -felling, and 
openness to irony. 


The broad spectrum of insight into the 
human condition which defines the wayang 
world view has been the traditional fource of 
education into the ranges of human experi- 
ence for the Javanese. The “lessons” therein 
have thus informed the essential nature of 
interpersonal relationsbips in village Java for 
centuries. It is not that through some 
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magical sophistication the subtleties of the 
wayang world were intellectually under- 
stood by the rural population, but they seem 
to have been integrated experientially into 
the traditional Javanese psychological 
posture which has been characterized by the 
tolerance and openness discussed above — 
an openness to the richness of human variety, 
dictated perhaps by the practical necessities 
of rural lite. In the rural setting, individuals 
have a need for cooperation. This need does 
not demand that erch man share the ideo- 
logical convictions of his neighbor, but only 
that both realize that joint effort will bring 
about mutual benefit. Therefore. individual 
differences have traditionally been tolerated 
while expectations for cooperation remained 
high. Response to wayang characterizations, 
then. were largely as described above: a 
multitude of personality types received 
positive sanction, although Ardjuna was 
recognized to embody the fullnees of the 
whole man—strong and iron willed when 
necessary, but tender-hearted and sensitive 
to others. 


The strength of wayang tradition in rural 
Java bas been tested many times, and has 
been found to be more than equal to the 
challenges. Some of the most revealing and 
tascinating challenges have taken shape in 
new forms of wayang being thrust upon 
villagers, with a perfect record of failure. The 
Teason for this failure lies in the complex 
interrelationship between the content of 
traditional wayang in the life of the villagers, 
especially in regard to their ties to the land, to 
each other, and to their sense of cooperation 
and community. There is a local neighborhood 
orientation integrated into the very rhythm 
of daily life in the village, and itis this 
integration to which the values of traditional 
wajyang speak, Wien alternate forms of 
wayang tried to generate values or ideologies 
without this quality of immediacy, they were 
bound to faii. A somewhat humor. us example 
of this should illustrate the point. When 
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Indonesia gaincd independence from the 
Dutch, the new government was inclined to 
utilize the power and acceptance of wayant 
as an agent of communication, but thcy tried 
to endow the old characterizations with new 
associations in order to convey their social 
and political messages. In this from, called 
wayang Pantja Sila; the five Pendawa 
brothers underwent something of a trans 
formation : Judistira came to represent 
belief in God; Wrekudara was Humanity; 
Ardijuna was Nationalism; and the twins 
became Sovereignty of the People and Social 
Justice. Also on the ‘‘right'’ side were Miss 
Freedom, Health Services. Education, and so 
on. who opposed such characters of Kurawa 
fame as Plant Disease. Inflation. Loss of 
Moral standards, etc. In a word, it failed, 
And it failed, believe, not because it was too 
complex for the villagers as one commentator 
has suggested’, but because the overall 
message had no place in the rhythmic life of 
the village. 


If the response to modernized wayang has 
fallen flat in those areas where traditional 
Jevanese values prevail, tiaditional wayang 
itself has lost its power where the forces of 
modernity have come to dominate the pattern 
of everyday life—i.e., in large urban areas. 
Jn part. this inevitable consequence of the 
deliberate cultivation of nationalism as the 
dominant value by the government value by 
the government after independence, for 
nationalism, by its very nature, is an exclusi- 
vist ideology antithetical to the traditional 
tolerance of the wayang world, The 
immensely popular President Sukarno himself 
encouraged a somewhat hvretical metamor- 
phosis of response to wayang when be expli- 
citly said that Wrekudara'’s son. Gatutkatja 
should be the model for the new Indonesian 
man. What Sukarno hud in mind was 
Gatutkatja’s unhbesitating, uncritical loyalty 
and patriotism—qualities the president would 
favor in his countrymen— but this very 
preference for one character alone as the 
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appropriate new role model was a violation of 
the basic spirit of the wayang worldview 
and of Javanese tradition. Yet this example is 
but a shadow of the overall metamorphosis of 
response to wayang in Javanese metro 
Politan cenerts. 


Perhaps the most elemental change is that 
wayang in the cities is now seen and under- 
stood as an entertainment rather than an 
ongoing education into the moral complexity 
uf the human condition. This change is 
reflected in numerous ways, one obvious one 
being that wayang’s intricate structure has 
been reduced to a series of battles interspersed 
with banal jokes and sentimentalized love 
scences. In essence, wayang presentations 
have been forced to imitate the third-rate 
cinema shows in which fighting, comedy, and 
comedy, and romance are the dominant ele- 
ments. In addition. whereas traditional 
wayang performances last all night in an 
elaborate unfolding of drama, the current 
tendency ts to cut them down to two or three 
hours in further imitation of the movies. 


Other changes are equally disruptive to 
the traditional meaning of wayang and its 
traditional function in Javanese society. 
Political parties have attempted to politicize 
wayangs not so much in the rather ludicrous 
manner intended for villagers outlined above, 
but ratber in order to reduce the involved 
characterizations and relationships intoa 
simple conflict between good and evil. Here, 
“we” become the Pendawas, and “‘they” the 
Kurawas with an obvious oversimplification 
as consequence. The role of the puppeteer, 
or dalang: has also changed Traditionally, 
the performance of the dalang has been one 
of true artistry reflected his own depth of 
spiritual insight. for many ct the best dalangs 
are considered ture religious mystics Their 
artistic and spiritual capacities are able to be 
expressed in the course of a wayang per- 
formance, for the dalang learns each lakon 
only as a general outline of the halt-duzen or 
so major scenes that constitute the story. He 
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then weaves into the story the noble speeches 
of heroes, the humorous episodes and clever 
remarks of the Punakawans, or clowns and 
the battles with all their triumph and 
tragedy. Through all this, the dalang gives 
expression to his own vision, and it is this 
traditional ‘‘philosophizing that has 
come under attack in urban Java- 
While the demand is made that 
the dalang be more ‘“‘modern”, 
what is meant is that he should be more in 
tune with the changes mentioned above, and 
with real irony, should dilute the sometimes 
caustic remarks of the clowns. The humor of 
the Punakawan traditionally embodied the 
one element in wayang that was always 
explicitly contemporary including pointed 
criticism of local conditions and politicians, 
but this has been severely limited in urban 
areas by various forms of official intimidation. 
The clowns humor is now often farcical and 
generalized. 


The most telling and disturbing aspect of 
the metamorphosis of response to traditional 
wayang. however, is to be found inan 
extension of President Sukarno’s unfortunate 
preferential treatment of Gatutkatija, for it 
appears that the younger generations of urban 
Javanese have missed the point of the multipli- 
city of characterizations; and especially of 
Ardjuna’s gentle search for justice. Here 
again, the intluence of the prideful, roman- 
ticized but witless heroes of the cinema are 
unmistakeable. Judistira‘s tendency toward 
meditation and introspection, for example, is 
held in low esteem, while Gatutkatja and 
Wrekudara are admired tor those aspects of 
their character which lead to bold, passionate 
actions lu themselves. those actions may be 
fine, but the necessity for maintaining 
perspective is lost. Most shocking of all is to 
hear Ardjuna being Criticized as being 
effeminate—an incredible indictment of the 
audience, and a sad state of affairs indeed. 


All these changes are real enough, but the 
question remains, why are they taking place ? 
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What jis it about the modern, urban, 
industrialized environment that seems to 
short circuit a people’s ability to delight in 
and learn from the time-honored tradition 
of wayang, a tradition which has, up to now. 
embodied the values and world view of the 
Javanese people? The answers to these 
questions are as complex as the phenomenon 
of wayang itself, to be sure, but I offer here 
a few tentative suggestions. 


The heart wut the matter lies in the 
fragmentation and compartmentalization of 
urban life, especially in comparison with the 
organic wholeness of life in the village. In the 
city, we have created an environment in 
which our functions, our roles, and even our 
relationships can have very definite boundar- 
ies, and hcnce wre tend to view life and the 
human situation in terms of static, separate, 
solids instead of the interrelated, evolving 
unity thatit jis. In a word, the urban 
environment fosters the sense of separateness 
and minimizes our ability to see and feel 
human interconnectedness. 


One partial reason for this sence of 
disconnection may lie simply in the way in 
which a city is built, and in the way its flow 
of life is regulated. In the urban area, out of 
necessity, space is clearly dividcd and 
marked : streets. buildings, blocks, and neigh- 
borhoods, residential zones, industrial zones, 
commercial zones, entertainment zones, and 
so on.-1n addition, there are hard rules which 
define right and wrong : you go on the green, 
not on the red; you stop at the stop sign; you 
drive on the left hand side of the road, not 
the right (or vice-versa, depending on where 
you are—but it’s fixed, which ever way it is). 
All these rules are absolutely necessary, of 
course, but as a consequence, it one lives in a 
situation where nearly everything has such 
clear-cut boundaries of space and activity, 
one can easily assimilate the idea that life it- 
self is similarly compartmentalized, and that 
the things, people, and behavior that consti- 
tute our ever-evolving world can also be 
boxed-in, labeled, and judged with finality. 
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It is not so much that the city encourages 
one ideology per se as that the city fosters a 
manner of perception in which we short 
circuit openness to irony, ambiguity. and 
change. After all, in the city things actually 
are clear-cut—in an external sense. It seems 
an easy step, then, to see the overall human 
situation in the same light. The result isa 
capacity to judge others witha sence of 
certainty and finality; to see us as right 
and them as wrong to say “this is the way. 
and “that won't do". Yet this pattern, in 
which the world is perceived through images 
and ideas, closes a person off the rhythm and 
flow of life itself. The rural enviroment has 
its boundaries too, to be sure, but the natural 
rhythm of the world is more apparent. In 
the vi.lage, the things of life are less concrete, 
and activities more dependent upon the 
season, the weather, and, most important of 
all, the cooperation of one’s neighbors. 
There is thus an on-going sense of commu- 
nity, of interconnectedness, even if ideologi- 
cal agreement docs not prevail—and it rarely 
does in a group otf any size. But that is not 
of overriding importance. There isan old 
Jewish saying that whenever two Jews get to- 
gether you have three opinions, but the 
Jewish community maintained its cohesiveness 
through thick and thin. When uwun-going 
cooperation and its fruits are a fact of every- 
day life, tolerance and openness to human 
differences are natural concomitant. 


In the city, however, there is no real need 
for everyday, habitual cooperation with one's 
neighbor in order to meet one’s daily require- 
ments. Actually, each individual may indeed 
be doing a separate work that contributes to 
the smooth functioning of the whole, but one 
cannot feel that connection in the deper- 
sonalized structure which characterizes indu- 
strial labor. Thus. there is no immediate 
sense of belonging toa cooperative commu- 
nity. One may therby feel himself compart- 
mentalized and separate from others, a condi- 
tion in which tolerance and openness are 
discouraged. 
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This basic sense of life as compartmentali- 
zedis, I feel, at the core of the metamor- 
phbosis of response to traditional wayang. 
As one tends to see life's manifestations in 
separate boxes, one tends to judge, to see 
things as clearly night or wrong. Thus, 
Wrekudara and bis son, Gatutkatja, are 
admired for their tendency to rush into the 
fight without particular sensitivity to the 
anabiguities of a situation, and Ardjuna, 
sensitive, humanistic. questioning, is faulted 
for these very qualities which in fact make 
him whole, Perhaps the biggest tragedy of 
all, however, is the demise of irony, the 
source of Semar's humor. A black and white 
world is a world without irony; in a world 


without irony. humor is coarse; and coarse 
humor is not funny. 


VII. Postscript : Healthy Wayang in the 
wholesome city 


The characteristics of modernization 
reterred to above are by no means confined 
to Java, to be sure. If the urban Javanese 
response ,to wayang reflects a departure 
from tolerance and openness to human 
differences, it 1s safe to assume that urban 
environments everywhere yield similar 
fruits. I would thus venture to offer a few 
suggestions meant for general consideration, 
for it would be my hope that any metropolitan 
area would cultivate the openness and 
tolerance of the wayang world. 


Clearly, ‘if the absence of a sense of 
community and interconnectedness is the 


villian, then somehow there is a need to 
create that sense in the city. Here. many 
things can be done, even in industrial plants. 
Some practices along this line have already 
begun in isolated cases. For example, there 
are factories which are now organized £0 
that employees are grouped into teams of 
workers who cooperate in the prcduction of 
a finished product such as an automobile 
from start to finish. This format replaced 
the organization of individuals in which each 
one would do a separate operation such as 
putting on the wheels. installing the motor, 
adjusting the windows, and soon. The 
result has been an increase in production and 
bigher worker morale, and, I would guess, 
were such things studied. an increased 
openness to fellow workers would be found 
as well. 


The purpose of this paper was not to 
venuure into the mysteries of city planning. 
however, and I will cut short my suggestions 
without further specific. What I have 
tried to show is that the traditional wayang 
puppet plays of Java have illuminated the 
essence of the human condition with lucidity 
and depth of insight, but that the conditions 
of the modern. urban environment have 
tended to undermine our capacity to be 
receptive to that wisdom and understanding. 
Yet nothing is permanent, solid, and fixed, as 
wayang has shown us. Modernity need not 
blot out the wisdom of tradition. For the 
future, I remain hopeful and optimistic. 
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FOLKLORE FELLOWS IN INDIA 


Dr. J. M. Singh 


Jnaia is a country where the material of 
Folklore is available in abundence. It is a vast 
country where various civilizations and 
cultures are found. There is a vast difference 
in Religious traditions, custcms. rituals and 
in living habits. On the one side well 
educated, civilized and cultured peop'e are 
there and on the other side still the people 
are living in backward conditions. 


The history of Indian Fo'klore study is 
not very old. In the begining of this century 
and in the later part of the last 
century the study of Indian folklore was 
introduced by the British Officers, who came 
here to rule over u-~. The credit goes to 
them for introduction of the study in this 
field. 


Colonel James Tod was probably the first 
person, towhom credit may be given for 
introduction of folklore study in India. In 
his famous book ‘‘Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan’ (1920) he gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the people of Rajasthan. 


Dr. L. P. Tessitory is the another name 
in the field. He was an Italian Scholar. He 
has studied old Rajasthani Folk songs. His 
articles were published in the “Indian 
Antiquary''. He worked during the year 1914 
to 1918. 


Shri C. Swynnerton has edited “ Romantic 
Tales from Punjab". He has collected the 
various forms of Ballad of Raja Rasalu; in 
1903. 


Shri R. C. Templz has edited “The 
Legends of Punjab” inthe year 1885. Shri 
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C.S. Osburn has collected the Punjabi 
Folksongs and proverbs in his book “Prnjabs 
Lirics and Proverbs." Shri F.A. Steel has pub- 
lished his book ‘The The Tales of the Punjab’ 
in the year 1894. Shri A. Stein has published 
his book “Hatim's Tale" in 1923 in which he 
has published Kashmiri Folk tales. 


Dr. G. A. Grierson was a famous person 
in the field of Philology. He has published 
many articles on Indian Folksongs. In the 
year S878, he has published ‘‘The song of 
Manikchandra’'. He has published a number of 
papers in the journal “ Royal Asiatic Socicty”’, 
and "Indian Antiquary” on the folksongs of 
Bihari and Bhojpuri languages. He has publi- 
shed these songs with English translations. 
He has worked on the folksongs of Gopichand 
and Aalba and removed many doubts which 
were prevailing during those days; with the 
help of historical facts. He has written a 
book" Bihar Peasant life.” 


In the year 1926 Shri W. Crock has 
published his book “Religion and folklore 
of Northern India. His another famous book 
is. “Tribes and castesof North Western 
Province." Shri W. Crock was the first 
person who has studied the folklore in a 
scientific way. 

Shrj A. G,., Sherif was a British Civilian 
Officer and he has also worked on Hindi 
Folksongs. 


These were the foreigners were worked 
on Indian folklore and introduced the study 
of folklore. 


Now let us talk about the Indian Folk- 
loristss 
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Dr. D.C. Sen isa famous folklorist of 
Bengals who has published the folksongs of 
Maiman Singh. These songs were translated 
and published in four volumes with the title 
“Eastern Bengal Ballads." In his another 
book— “Folk Literature of Bengal.” he has 
compared the folk tales of Bengal. Shri 
Mansuruddin has collected the mysterious 
folksongs and edited in his book —* Hara- 
mani,”’ Shri Dakshina Ranjan Thakur bas 
collected the folk tales of Bengal. Shri Lal 
Bihari has written a book on the folk tales 
of Bengal. Calcutta University has published 
the songs of Gopichand and Manikchand. 
Dr. S. B. Das Gupta has discussed 
the song of Gopichand in his book —“‘Obscure 
Religious Cults.” Shri Gopinath Sen has 
established “Indian “° Folklore society’ in 
Calcutta. The Indian Folklore journal is pub- 
lished by this Society. Many books are also 
published by this Socicty on Indian Folklore in 
English a: well as in Bengali. Shri Sankar Sen 
Gupta has written a book on Bengals 
folklife—""Folklore of  Bengal”— An intcr- 
disciplinary and analytic study.” His other 
books are— Women in in Indian folklore, 
A study of women of Bengal and Folklore 
and Folklife in India. Benglar mukh ami 
dekhichi, Bangalu jibene bibaha, Bcungalar 
Kheladhula are his books in Bangla. He is 
the Editer of Folklore. 


He has edited many books on the subject. 
Dr. A. K Sur bas published a book on ‘*Folk 
Elements in Bengali Life.” Dr. S. P. Arya 
has worked on folkiore of Saharanpur, 
Muzatfarnagar, Meerut. Buland Shahar and 
Bijinor Districts of western U. P. and has 
published a book “‘Asociological study of 
Folklore. Dr. P. K. Mahapatra hes studied 
the Baul, Nath, Dharma, Shiva and other 
minor folkcuits and published a book —" Folk 
cults of Bengal.” Dr. M. G. S. Narayan has 
published a book on the Folk cult of Teyyam 
and Hero worship in Kerala. Dr- D. M. Saba 
has published songs of the folk dialects of 
Jharkliand+ Shri K. K. Ray has pubiished 
folksongs of Jharkhand. Shri K. K. Ray has 
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published folksongs of North. Shri Sunil 
Chakravarti, Ranjitkumar Sen, M. Dutta, 
Gita Sengupta, Shri A. K. Kayal, Shri D. P. 
Ghosh, Dr.$.C. Mukherjee, Dr. P.K. 
Mahapatra, Shri M. K. Pal. Shri Chandi 
Lahiri and Bholanath Bhattachary are the 
other worth mentioning names in the field. 


Dr. Kunja Bihari Das has donc commanda- 
ble work on folkore of Orissa. He has 
collected many folksongs and tales from 
Orissa. Amusaya Prasad Pathak has published 
papers on folklore of Orissa. Dr. P. D. 
Goswami has worked on Folkiore of Assam. 


Shri Devendra Styarathi, Shri Ram 
Naresh Tripathi, Dr. Vasu Dev Sharan 
Agarwal are the devoted folklore follows: of 
India who have written many books and 
published papers in various journals on 
Indian Folklore. Dr. Hazari Prasad Devedi 
has also written many articiese on Indian 
Folklore. 

In Uttar Pradesh on various dial-ts, 
various folklore fellows have worked. 
Dr. Stayendra has presented his work on 
Barja folk literature. He is one of the 
pioneers in the fielded His many books arc 
published on the subject. The credit goes to 
him for starting the study of folkiore in many 
Universitiec. Due tou his cfforts in many 
North Western Universities of Indiaa paper 
on folk lore was introduced in M.A. Dr. K. D. 
Upadhayaya i> another worth mentioning 
namz in the ficid< who has presented his 
thesis on Bhojpuri Folk Literature and 
published a number of books in Hindi and 
English on the subject. His papers are 
published in Indian as well as forcign 
journals. Same is the case with 
Dr. Govind Trigunayat and Dr. Trilochan 
Pande and Dr. Shridhar Mishra. Pandit 
Shivsahai Chaturvedi, Dr. D N. Majumdar. 
Pandit Banarasi Das Chaturvedi are the other 
fellows, who have done work in the field. 


Dr. Ram Ekbal Rahesh has worked on 
Magahi Folksongs. Pandit Ganesh 
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Chaube. Shri Durga Prasad Singh were 
working on Bhojpuri folksongs. Dr. Savitri 
Serene has worked on Moltiff index. Shri 
Govind Chatak has worked on Garawali 


folklore. 


Dr. Chintamani Upadhbhayaya and 
Dr. Syam Parmer have worked on Malvi 
folklore and published muny books and 
papers. 

Dr. Shibban Krishna Raina has worked 
on Kashmiri Folklore. He has published 
many papers in various journals on various 
aspects of Kashmiri Folklore. 


Pandit Shivsahaya Chatturvedi has 
worked on Bundelkhandi folklore. Amrita 
Pritam and Devendra Styarthi have published 
many papers on Punjabi folklore. 


Dr. S. C. Dube has written an introductory 
note on Chhattisgari folksongs. 


Shri V. Elwin has written many books on 
the folklore of Chhattisgarb and Orissa. 


On Manipuri Folklore Shri Gourachandra 
Sharma, Shri R. K. Sanabhal Singh. 
O. Ibocbouba Singh, Dr. 1. R. Babu Singh and 
many other persons are working. 


Folklore fellows of Rajasthan 


The History of the study of Folklore of 
Rajasthan is not very old and it was started 
during the carly years of this .century This 
study can be divided into two parts : 
Collection and critical study. In the first 
part of this century only collection work was 
done and in the later part the critical study 
of Rajasthani folklore was done with the 
collection work. 


First of all the collection of Rajasthani 
Folksongs were published. The famous 
Ballad of Rajasthan—“Dhola Mearuhara 
Duba” was edited by Thakur Ram Singh, 
Suryakaram Pareek and Narotam Das Swami 
and published by Nagari Prachbavari Sabha, 
Kashi. The learned scholars have not only 
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given historical. geographical background of 
the Ballad but also the elements of a Ballad. 
This can be declared as the first critical 
approach towards the Folklore. Same group 
of Editors have published another book 
“Rajasthani Lokgeet Part 1 and II”. In the 
introduction of this. collection. the learned 
editors have not only given the general 
introduction of the folksongs but they 
compared the songs with English and other 
folksongs. In this way credit goes to them 
for collecting the songs as well as for 
introduction of critical study of Ballads and 
folksongs. 


Rajasthani Research Society, Calcutta 
has published many books on Folksongs and a 
journal — “‘Rajasthani”’. 


Rajasthani Sahitya Parishad. Calcutta 
has published first book on Rajasthani 
Proverbs—Rajasthani Kahavaton’’. It was 
published in two parts and edited by Pandit 


Murlidhar Vyas and Pandit Narotam 
Swami. 

Late King Shardul Singh of Bikaner has 
established “‘Shardul Rajasthani Research 


Institute’' in Bikaner- Pandit Narotam Das 
Swami. Agarchand and Bhanwarlal Nahta, 
Pandit Vidyadhar Shastri, Pandit Murlidhar 
Vyas, Dr. Dasrath Sharma, Thakur Ram 
Singh, Nathu Ram Khargawat and many 
scholars did a commendable work through 
this institute. A journal ‘“‘Rajasthan Bharti” 
is published by the Institutc in which many 
folk songs and critical essays on Folklore 
were published. 


In Udaipur, Rajasthan. Vidyapeeth Sodh 
Samsthan was established. Dr. Motilal 
Mainaria. Dr. Janardan Rai Nagar. Dr. Udai 
Singh Bhatnagar, Dr. Purshotamlal Mainaria. 
Dr. Narendra and Mohendra Bhanawat, 
Hanumant Singh Deorha, Shiv Singh Choyal, 
Mohan Lal Vyas Shastri Sanwaldan Asbia 
and many other scholars published the books 
and papers through the Samsthan. The concri- 
bution of this Samsthan is praiseworthy 
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The famous Industrialist Birla Brothers 
are having great love and affection for the 
Rajasthani Language and literature. They 
have established Bengal Hindi Mandal, 
Calcutta and Birla Educational Trust, Pitan. 
Dr. K. L. Sohal, Paratram Gaurh and many 
other scholars had worked there on the 
folklore. “‘Maru-Bhacrti” a journal is 
published by Birla Educational Trust, Pilani. 
In this journal papers on various aspects of 
Folklore are published. 


Shri Govind Agarwal, Rani Laxmi Kumari 
Chundawat,. Dr. K. L. Sohal, Dr. Manohar 
Sharma, Shri Lal Mishra, Dr. Narayan Singh 
Bhati. Shiv Shingh Choyal. Dr. Shambu 
Singh Manohar. Dr. J. M. Singh and many 
others have pubiished many papers in “Maru- 
Bharti”. Bicla Educational Trust has served 
the cause of Rajasthani Folklore. 


Thakur Sobhagya Singh. Shekhawat, 
Chattani Hiralal, B. D. Purohit, R. N. Singh 
Mehta. Shivkaran Ramlal. P. L. Purohit. 
Agarchand Lakhani. Kheta Ram Mali, 
Vidhyadhari Devi, O. B. Gupta, Vansidhar, 
M. L. Vaishya, T. C. Ohjha, R.N, Ohijha, 
Tularam Joshi, Sagarmal Gopa, Deen Dyal 
Ohijha, etc. are the editors of various books 
on Folksongs. 


Under the Direction of Dr. Narayan Singh 
Bhati from Chaupasani Siksha Samiti, 
Jodhpur Commendable work has been done 
on Rajasthani Folklore and Dr. Bhati is 
editing a journal “ Parmpara” in which many 
papers were published on the folklore of 
Rajasthan. 


Rajasthani Sahitya Samiti, Bisauhas also 
published many books on Rajasthani Folklore. 
* Varda" a quarterly journal is published by 
Samity; in which papers on Foltkiore are 
published. 


Rupayan Samsthan, Borunda (Jodhpur) has 
emerged as a famous centre of Rajastjani 
Folklore. The credit goes to Vijay Dan 
Detha and Komal Kothari for publishing a 
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monthly and many books and papers On 
Rajasthani Folklore. The name of Stya 
Prakash Joshi is also worth mentioning here 
in this context. 


Rajasthani Samskriti Parished, Jaipur i; 
also serving the cause of Rajasthani Folklore. 
Rani Laxmi Kumari Chundawat. Rawat 
Saraswati, and Kunwar Chandra Singh acre 
the founder of Parishad. 


Mumal Shodb Pritisthan,. Jaisalmer, Bagat 
Sahitya Parishad. Durgarpur, Bhartendu 
Sahitya Samiti, Kota and Harhoti Sahitya 
Parishad are other institutions which are 
doing commendable work on Rajasthani 
folklore. 


Under the able direction of Shri Devilal 
Samar, Bhartiya Lok Kala Mandal, Udaipu: 
has published a sizeable literature on folkior2 
of Rajasthan. The pupet show of Rajasthan 
has attracted the attention of the world. Shci 
Samar has exibited the Pupet show through- 
out the world and earned the name and fame. 
The Mandal has published many books on 
various aspects of Folklore. The work of D- 
Mahendra Bhanawat is praiseworthy ani 
worth mentioning. 


The Rajasthan Government has establi- 
shed Sahitva Academi, Samgeet Natak 
Academy and Lalit Kala Academy. These 
Academies are publishing the journals in 
which material on folkl ,re is being published 
Suda Raj Hans. Rajendra Singh Barheth, 
Kamala Somani., and Narpat Singh 
Champawat are the pzrsons who have cdited 
and published number of books on Fotklore. 


Dr. K. L. Sahal was the first person wh3 
has presented a thesiss on Rajashani Kaha- 
waten and got his Ph. D. Degree from Ra a- 
sthan Universitv. Dr. Sawaranlata Agarwo. 
has written her thesiss on Rajasthani 
Folksongs. Dr. J. M. Singh has prc:ented his 
restarch work on the comparative study of 
Rajasthani and Gujarati Folksongs and was 
awarded Ph.D. degree from Rajasthani 
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University Dr. Manohar Sharma has worked 
on Rajasthani Folktales. Kamala Ramawat 
has also worked onan aspect of Rajasthani 
Folksongs. Dr. Mahendra Bhanawat has 
worked on a folk Drama Smt. Savita Jajodia 
has presented her work on comparative study 
of Rajasthani and Marathi folk songs. Dr. 
Hiralal has presented his thesiss on thc 
comprative study of Rajasthani and Gujarati 
folk Songs. Many scholars are working on 
various aspect's of folklore of Rajasthan, 
Dr. Krishna Vallabh Sharma prusented his 
work on Rajasthani Panwaras, Dr. Nathkulal 
Pathak, Dr. K. L. Sharma and Dr. C. §. 
Bhatt have worked on Haroti folklore for the 
their Ph. D. degree. Dr. K, K. Sharma has 
worked on Rajasthani Ballads. 


Dr. K. L. Sahal .has edited a book on 
folktales of Rajasthan. its title was— "‘Chau- 
boli.” He has edited another famous Balled— 
“Nihalde Sultan.” His contribution towards 
the Folk Literature of Rajasthan will be 
rememberad through the ages. 


Rani Laxmi Kumari Chandawat has 
coilected number of songs. Her songs were 
published in many books. She is contributing 
articles in various research journals on 
Rajasthani Foiklore. Her collection of famous 
Ballad ‘‘Bagarawat’' was published in Maru- 
Bharti with Hindi translation. Her contribut- 
ion is also worth mentioning. 


Shri Govind Agarwal is publishing a 
journal from Churu. He has published a large 
number of folk tales in Maru-Bharti. He is 
contributing the papers in various 
regularly. 


journals 


Dr. J. M. Singh has published the papers 
on various aspects of Folklore. He has 
written the following critical books on 
Rajasthani Folksongs. 


Rajasthan Ke Tyohargeet, 
—Rajasthani Lokgeet ke Vividh rup 
—Rajasthan ke Premakhyan 
— Rajasthan ke lok Devata 
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He has collected many folk songs. 


Dr. P. L. Mainaria’s wotk on Rajasthani 
Folk songs is also praiseworthy. He has 
written many books on the subject. classified 
the folksongs and presented a detailed 
account of Rajasthani Folksongs. 


Thakur Jagdish Singh Gah lot of Jodhpur 
has collected Rajasthani Folksongs and 
written a very good introductory note on 
folksongs of Rajasthan. Shri Ram Naresh 
Tripathi has published-Marwari Folksongs. 


In India Rajasthan is the only state from 
where many journals are published covering 
the folklore. Many persons are working in 
the ficld and publishing the papers regularly 
in these journals. It is not possible to give 
all the names here. 


On the folklore of every dialet and every 
part of Rajasthan collection and research 
work is being done. 


Folklore fellows of Gujarat 


The ‘ work on folklore was started by 
Hemchandra-Charya and was followed by 
Jain and non-Jain Poéts; in the middle age. 
Of course, work was started since 
Hemchandra Charya but his aim was not to 
study the Folklore. Therefore, we can say 
that in the later part of 19th Century the 
work on folklore was strated by the fellows. 
Shri A. K. Forbbes was the first fellow who 
edited "Rasmala." Shri Dalpat Ram bas given 
him assistance in editing the book in the 
year 1848. Shri Dalpat Ram has edited some 
folktales with folklore, Shri Hiralal Pareekh 
was the another fellow who published 
Folklore of Gujarat in four parts through the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society. In the year 1857 
Shri Sorahbji Hormas has published a bouk- 
Ramii Garbani Choprhi. Shri tutli Bhai 
Kabra has published Gujarati Ballads. 


In the year 1870 Poet Narbad has published 
the folksongs of womentolk of Gujarat. The 
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very important 
Shri Maripat 


introduction of the book is 
contribution on the subject. 


Ram Neelkanta is another name is the field. | 


Shri G. N. Tripathi has included féw folk- 
songs in his novel Saraswaticnandra. 


During 1875 -to 1874 Shri F B. has pub- 
lished Gujarat folksongs in three parts. His 
work ‘was an authentic work on folklere, 


Shri Ranjeetram Baba Bhai has read two 
papers in the conference of Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad in the year 1905; on folk tales and 
folksongs. In the year 1922 his 134 folksongs 
were published. 


In the year 1905 Mr. Kenkad has 
pub.ished a book on outlaws of Kathiawar. It 
is a famous book on Ballads of Gujarat. 


Shri Balaben Dhureve, Shri Daulatram 
Kriparam, Shri Vair, Shri Sukhlal K. Shah are 
the other fellows who have done work on 
folklore of Gujarat. Since 191U, in every 
weekly of Pombay there used to be an 
article on folklore. 


Ben Joskor Kunwar ji Annandji, Dev- 
Shankar Bhatt, H S. Madhavji Bhatt, Laba 
Laxmi Bhatt; Sarala Ben, Rukmani Samalji 
arv the fellows who collected the folksongs. 


Late Jhewerchand Megani has earned 
name and fame in the field. He has collected 
folklore and written critical notes. on the 
folklore. He has witten and edited about two 
dozen books on Gujarati folk ore. 


Shri Gopaldas Raichure Has worked on ths 
folklore of  Saurastra: Shri Manu Bhai 
-Jodhari has worked on the Tribal folklore of 
South Gujarat Shri+‘Maganlal Bharm Bhatt, 
Dr. H. P. Desai, and K.S. vakil have also 
Pubiished papers on foiklore. 
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Shri Ishawar Bhai Bimawa a. Smt. Padma 
K. Thakur, Vimala Paramnath Thakur and 
Jeewan lal Modi have also collected many 
folksongs anid published thém. 


Shrt Manu Bhai Patel 
folk songs of South Gujarat. 


has published the 


Prof. P. Chandarvakar is another name 
after Shri J. C. Megani who has published 
many books and papers on the subject. His 
work is very important in the field. Shri 
Umasankar Joshi. Lalchand Dhula Bhai 
Necnama, Dr. Sudhaben Desai, Shankar Bhai 
Tadvi. Smt. Revaben Tadvi. Mahadev 
Chaudhary, Jaimal Parmar, Bhim bai Desai, 
Vinu Bhai Desai. Vitthal Prajapati, Ramesh 
Bhatt, Jorawar Singh Yadev, Km. Padmanijha- 
Chandar Vakkar, Xashomati Mehta. P,L.V. 
Solani, Dr. Meena Ben Vyas, Bhagat Jayant 
Kumar, Mansukh Ram NN. Pathak. 
Ganapatram Maganlal Joshi, Kumari Malini x 
Mehta, Maneklal Kawal, Dropadi Ben J. 
Desai, K, P, Bhatt, Kalidas Salanbi. V. D. 
Hardev Trivedi, Smt. Ujamashi wrarmart, 
Harilal Mota, Dhaya Bhai Peegalwala. 
Hethalal Trivedi, Harin Shah, Dr, Devendra 
R. Majumdar and many others aré working 
on the folklore of Gujarat. 


Gujarati Lok Sahitya Samiti is publishing 


a journal and many books on folklore of 
Gujarat. 

Itisan account of Folklore fellows 
working in the field in Northern India. 


There were many fellows in North as well 
as in South India, whose names could not be 
included here, It is a brief humble approach 
on the topic, which can be revised in 
future. 
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The Encounter with Native Americans and 
the Emergence of Folklore 


A period of three hundred and fifty 
vears separates the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus and the coinage of the 
term ‘folklore’ in 18463. Any cautious 
historian would shudder at the attempt to 
establish a causal relationship between the 
two. So many other significant historical 
events occurred, and so many other important 
Philosophical ideas developed in the interim, 
that this particular geographical event, 
crucial as it wass could not account for the 
verbal invention. 


Yet, since. on the one hand, the discovery 
of America started a sequence of changes in 
European life and thought. and on the other 
hand. the coinage of the term ‘folklore’ 
culminated a long process of ideationa! 
modifications, it is not so farfetched as it 
initially seems to draw a direct even causal 
relationship between them. The first 
impression of America—~the theme of the 
present conference — had a traumatic effect 
upon Europe, triggering a set of reactions, to 
which it possible to attribute, although not 
exclusively, the formaticn of the idea of 
folklore and some of its basic tenents. 


Less astounding would be the suggestion 
that the encounter with the native Americans 
influenced the development of anthropology, 
a sister discipline of folklore?. After all, the 
<tudy of “other culturzs", to use John 
Beattie’s charactarization of the field? 
thrives upon the discovery of unknown tribes. 
In contrast to anthropology. folklore studies 
snvolved research in which the students and 
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.essential lesson of 


Dan Ben-Amos 


their subjects shared jin broad terms, 
language, culture and ethnic identic identity. 
It is a discipline in which national ties bind 
the students and the singers, narrators and 
speakers whom they record. Thus, if there is 
any real connection between the contact with 
the native Americans=—and for that matter 
any other non-European peoples - and the 
emergence of the idea of folklore, then the 
this experience is the 
historical interdependence between contact 
with others and conceptions of self. the 
ethnic self. The Socratean quest for self- 
knowledge of European nations was generated 
by the encounter with the peoples of the 
new lands. 


A number of students oft folklore, myself 
included, no longer distinguish between 
anthropology and folklore along the dividing 
line of the exotic versus the indigenous. We 
attempt to conceive of folklore as a 
qualitative. culturally defined system of 
communication which jis universal, and its 
existence and definition does not depend on 
ethnic boundaries . Yet, during the 
formative years of folklore studies, scholars 
focused, in theory and in practice. upon their 
own traditional cultures. They studied the 
peasant narratives. songs and sayings in a 
language they knew. The Swiss folklorist. 
Hoffman-Krayer. regarded the folk as vilgus 
in Ppopulo, the base strata of the civilized 
society, thus succintly expressing an idea that 
others shared, and many still do. 


Because of the pre-occupation wich 
national popular traditions that characterizes 
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folkiore, its students have traced the roots of 
their discipline to the Romantic period. 
Alexander Krappe. for example, States 
explicitly © ‘In the Occident. folk-lore is a 
daughter of the Romantic Movement"®, 
Alan Dundes endorses this interpretation 
saying that “during the middle and later 
portions of the nineteenth century, the 
discipline of folklore as it has developed in 
the twentieth century began to appear. The 
increasing awareness of folklore was closely 
associated with nineteenth-century intelle- 
ctual currents of romanticism and 
nationalism®."” Even in the Soviet Union, 
where we have learned to expect the 
subordination of historiography to ideology. 
the same interpretation prevails “¢ 
*“(Folklore's’ rise as a theoretical discipline 
dates from the first decades of the nineteenth 
century. Up to that time there had been 
only sporadic amateur collections of oral 
poetic material, and literary reworking of it. 
The origin of folkloristics is closely 
connected with that broad trend in the field 
of philosopby. science, and history, at the 
beginning of the nineteentb century which 
received the name romanticism.” 


These are positivistic historical obser- 
vations that are supported by complexes of 
ideas, by common concerns for subject 
matter, and by a common vocabulary that 
folklore shares with romanticism particularly 
in Germany.® After all. in spite of William 
Thoms denial of any Germanic influence, 
“folk-lore” is a cognate of Volhskunde, 
a term that appeared in German earlier®. 
Furthermore, it is related to compound 
terms such as Volkspfoesis, Volhsesle, 
Voihslieder, that designate basic concepts in 
Herder's writings.!® 


Yet. the examination of thoughts and 
theories, even research methods, reveals that 
folklore is not the ‘daughter of romanticism”, 
but at most. if we preserve the kinship 
metaphor, its sister. The ideas that shaped 
folklore were similar to those that influenced 
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European thought and liturature in the 
direction of the romantic paradigm. Mikhbail 
Bakhtin correctly observes that ‘the narrow 
concept of popular character and folklore was 
born in the pre-Romantic period and was 
basically completed by Von Herder and tbe 
Romantics." Bakhtin himself, who studies 
folk-humor, looks to the Renaissance and 
the Middle Ages as a cultivation period for 
the ideas that later crystalized in the concept 
of folklore. Inthe sixteenth century he 
finds an intellectual and literary interest in 
‘‘a boundless world of humorous forms and 
manifestations opposed the official and serious 
tome of medieval ecclesiastical and feudal 
culture. In spite of their variety, folk 
festivities of the carnival type, tbe comic 
rites and cults; the clowns and fools, giants, 
dwarfs, and jugglers, the vast and manifold 
literature of parody—all these forms have 
one style in common : they belong to one 
culture of folk carnival humor. "!? 


No doubt, the search for the historical 
roots of folklore can ‘be extended back even 
beyond the Renaissance and the Middle Ages 
to ancient Mesopotamia, ancient Egypt and 


classical Greece. The extent texts from 
these extinct societies reveal both the 
flourishing of oral traditions and the 


literary, religious, intellectual. and scholarly 
interest in them. There is a continuity in 
Western thuught and literature that 
exhibits concern in and usage of popular 
traditions. But the idea of folklore that 
finally was cr ystalized, recognized, and named 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, was 
not merely the culmination of an ideational 
evolution of currents and under-currents of 
thoughts that were part ot che Western 
world. Rather, being an invention in itself. 
folklore was born in a situation of change, in 
a critical transition of life and thought in 
European society. 


As an idea, folklore represents an interest 
in popular national traditions for their 
communal attributes on the one band, and 
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for their universal qualities on the other hand. 
Jt gererates a concern for peasant songs, 
ancient. proverbs, and simple-minded narra- 
tives, because of the assumption that they 
encapsulate a primary, elemental expression 
of human creativity. At the same time. 
they express the essential “‘spirit'’ of the 
community. They have become focus of 
identity and symbols of communality for the 
group of speakers. 


Under these ideational and theoretical 
circumstances, popular traditions themselves 
symbolize the ethnicity, humanity, simplicity, 
and antiquity of peoples. The historical 
acquisition of these meanings did not comc 
about through a progressive accumulation of 
connotations, but in contrast, by a departure 
from previous perspectives. The transition 
from the conception of popular traditions as 
an accepted part of a society and its culturc, 
to an attitude which is based on distance and 
alienation, and which rcgards traditions as a 
subject of intellectual inquiry and ideological 
focus, developed through a major revolution 
in the relations betwecn man and society. 


Therc is no attempt herc to single uut the 
encounter with the native Americans as the 
sole cause for that revolution, historical 
reductions rarely stand the test of scrutiny”. 
Other events of the Renaissance period 
such as the Copernican revolution and the 
reformation, were equally, perhaps even 
more significant. Similarly, the political 
adjustments of the periods, the voyages into 
the shores of Sub-Saharan Africa and otiier 
unknown regions of the glohe, also contributed 
to the new perspectives in which European 
men viewed themselves, their society and 
their culture. 


Yet, unce these qualifications are stated, 
it js possible to turn to the examination of 
the particular effects, and the potential 
significance that the discovery of an unknown 
human society on the unexplored shores of 
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the new land inthe West, hai upon the 
development of those currents of thought and 
methods of research which later culminated 
inthe idea and the discipline of folklore. 
Although the initial reactions to the 
encounter with the native Americans were 
often in terms of Judeo-Christian and 
Classical notions of history and man, this 
experience also generated ideas and trends 
that led directly and indirectly to the study 
of European popular traditions, and to the 
development of a set of theories about them. 
In particular, the focus of the present 
discussion is upon the method of reseaich, 
the cthnic identity of European peoples, and 
the conceptions of the universality and 
relativity of culture as they contributed to 
the emergence of folklore. 


Methods of research 


The encounter with the native Americans 
frustrated voyagers and scholars alike, 
The newly contacted societies could not have 
been conceived in any of the conventional 
terms. As non-Noachian man, ‘the native 
American fits neither into the biblical nor-the 
classical frameworks. in accord with which 
histories were constructed it tlie Middle Ages. 
As non-literate societies, in most cases. whose 
understood in any case, 
they lacked historical records or traditions 
which cou'd have enabled scholars to esta- 
blish them in a familiar temporal framework. 
History. after all, served as a major mode of 
explanation for the present. Since travelers 
lacked, at first, any grasp of the social and 
political history of these peoples, the only 
recourse they had in describing them was to 
turn to narrative accounts of native life, 
customes. rituals and ceremonies, religious 
beliefs and social institution, as well material 
culture such as dwellings, utensils, decorations 
and art forms. Description was a 
mode of comprehension, and a form of 
explanation with which it was possible to 
relate to societies the history of which was 
unknown. 


lanzuagcs were not 
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with the native 
in shifiting the 
historical to the 


Thus, the encounter 
American was a catalyst 
study of society from the 


antiquarian mode. Arnaldo Monmigliano 
distinguishes between the two types of 
scholarship: “(1 ) historians write in a 


chronological order; antiquariaries write in a 

systematic order; (2) historians produce those 

facts which serve to illustrate or eaplain 

certain situations; antiquries collect all the 

items that are connected with certain subject, 

whether they help to solve a problem or not. 

The subject-matter contributes to the 

distinction between historians and antiquries 
only in so far as certain subjects (such as 

political instituions, religion, private life) have 
traditionally been considered more suitable for 
systematic descriptions than for a chronological 
account!*", Momigliano points out that the 
antiquarian research had its origins at least 
in the fifth century B. C. in Greece, and it 
continued up the nineteenth’ century in Europe. 
The works of Marcus Terentius Varro (116- 
27 B. C.) represents its highest achievement in 
the ancient world. Varro ‘attempted a systema- 
tic survey of Roman life as seen from the point 
of view of its founders in the past. None of 
the Hellenistic scholars seems to have aimed 
at describing all the aspects of the life of a 
nation as systemtically as vorro did!*", His 
work served as a model for future generations, 
however, during the Middle Ages'the ‘idea ot 
antiquitates' was lost, and was revived only 

in the Renaissance. Stuart Piggott thus 

commented that '‘medieval antiquarianism is 

no more than sporadic and exceptional. With 

the sixteenth century we come into a new 

world of learning in-which antiquarian 

studies as such take place from the start. 

They took this place. not as a 

disinterested intellectual activity, but 

as part of the contemporary search for 

precedent and authority in all branches ot life 
and thought, and above all in the queet for 

respectable antecedents!®.” 


One of the factors that contributed to 
this new surge of interest in antiquities was, 
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I would like to suggest. the encounter with 
the native Americans. Piggott’s observations 
could be used in support of this inter- 
pretation of history. He states: ‘‘This revela- 
tion of primitive man in the Americas was 
then of the greatest importance in moulding 
antiquarian thought in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries!!.”’ However, Piggott 
limits this influence to the visual concepts. 
He points out that the native Americans 
provided models for description of primitive 
men wherever they were, and the ancient 
Britons were described like the men from the 
new world. 


However, the discovery of America had a 
much more profound impact on sixteenth 
century antiquarianism. Equipped mainly 
with chronological rather than textual docu- 
mentary evidence. 1 would like to suggest 
that the encounter with native Americans 
contributed significantly to the discovery ot 
the native Europeans. The antiquarians of 
the post-Columbus voyages were no longer 
content in unearthing Roman ruins on theic 
lands, but were interested in the ancient 
remains and the life of the peoples who were 
native to Britannia, for example. Thus, they 
took up the conceptual framework that was 
revived in describing the life of the native 
Americans and applied it to the description 
of the customs and manners of the people 
who lived in the countryside. They disco~- 
vered in their life the rituals, the ceremonies. 
and the religious beliefs that previously 
were of interest only among natives ot 
far away lands. 


Thus. in the sixteenth century there was 
an interdependence and mutual influence 
between the reports of customs and manners 
of the native of remote lands and those of 
European peasants. In a guide book for 
‘merchants, students, soldiers, marinere, 
etc.” employed in serviccs abroad, Albrecht 
Meier suggested in 1537 to note down among 
other things “‘the manners, rites and cere- 
monies of Espowsals, marriages, feasts and 
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banquets; and the variatie and “mamer of 
their exercises for pastime and recreation!®," 
Ewen earlier appeated—first in Latin in 1320: 
and’ then in English in 1555—Johann Boemus 
collection of manners and customs. In Boemus' 
collertion there is not yet any information 
about the native Amricans but in Sebastian’ 
Muenster's Cosmographid (1544) he turns 
also to describing the “‘newe:ifounde lands 
and ilandes.’" 


‘The populafity ‘of such books leave little 
doubr ' that they wcre rcad by John Leland 
(1506-1551; and William Camden (1551-1623) 
and other antiquarians. The new trends in 
sixtcenth century antiquarianism which 
emphasized local relics and peasant customs 
demonstrate the similarity in interests to 
those developed as a result from contact 
with the inhabitants of newly discovered 
lands. Among these descriptions the native 
Americans appcar in a relatively high 
proportion. Jobn Rowe comments: “A sur” 
prisingly high proportion of the ethnographic 
data published in the sixteenth century 
relates to the New World. There is some for 


Ethiopa, the Near East. Japan and China, 
but less than the frequency of European 
contacts with these areas or the popularity 


-of books about them would lead one to 
expect. Ethnographic information on the 
New World in sixteenth century books is 
somewhat more abundant!®.’ 


For better and for worse, this antiquarian 
research of the sixteenth century was directly 
related to the development of folklore. 
Richard M. Dorson has already singled out 
William Camden as a precursor of folklore 
research. In Dorsun's attempt to define the 
antecedents of folklore he correctly observes 
that ‘‘the key phrase” in Thoms’ proposal is 
“popular antiquities." During the 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, antigarian 
research continued in England. However, 
even a stronger support for this effort deve- 
loped in the seventezth century in 


seven- 


Sweden. 
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In the centext of rivalry with Dénmark and 
concern for the national spirit of his country, 
King Gustavus Adolphus rersotially signed’ 
en the May 20, 1630 instruction consisting of 
fiftcen sections in which he established the 
office of the Council on “Antiquities and 
outlined the ground rules of its research. 
Because of the signiticancé of this document, 
it is cited here in’ full. 


Instructions that His Majesty graciously 
wishes that those who are appointcd to be 


the antiquarians and historians of the 
Kingdom should follow. 

1. First His Majest wishes that they 
search and collect all kinds of ancient 


relics and objects that glorify the fatuer- 
land. Foremost of all [they should, 
collect] old runic inscriptions. in books as 
well as on stones. both broken and 
complete. [They should] record their 
locations, and give a complete account of 
how many of them there are in each 
Parish, writing down the old tales that 
exist adout each stone, etcetera. 


2. Next, [they should] copy and collect 
not only alt the calendars, almanacs, and 
runic staves. in whatever from or shape 
they appear, and discover the difference 
between them, but also [they should] 
find out how their owners themselves 
understand them, and name the people 
who are knowledgeable in these matters, 
noting down how many of them live in 
each Parish. 


3. [They should] search for all kinds of 
ancient law-books like the old Wastgibtha 
law: the Wastmanna, Sudermanna, and 
Tijharad’s or Smaland's laws, and others 
either in manuscript or in print, etcetera. 
Also [they should collect] all kinds of 
ordinances and treaties, statutes, rights 
and regulations, that might be of use to 
our Royal Court. 
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4. Likewise [they should collect] all kinds 
of chronicles and historiess immemorial 
tales and poems about dragons. dwarfs and 
giants. as well as tales about famous 
persons. old monasteries, castles, royal 
residences and towns: from which you 
can have gome knowledge alout the. 
ancient times. [They should! not forget 
to find out the music of ପୂଣ warriors and, 
runic songs- 


5, | They should! examine a4 copy all kinds 
of old letters or _-rexcenpts of ledbtcrs that 
can serve ‘as a. guide i in‘ ‘the evalvatian of. 
coins, nebilit4w. gencalogies..or court of 
arms apd ‘other evidence that can serve 
the anpals of. history... ¬ 


Pe 


6. [They should] seafth and collect alt kinds 
of old:coins:afid curténcies. 

7. AH «this - information” could be* hee 
from old fatmets; burghers and ‘others, as “ 
well as froth n8Hlemen, Clergymeniailiffs 
and lawmen, and it should be looked up 
in oclturches-and Nbrarieein the tons as’ 
well as in the country. 


8. Wherever. they ‘travelithey: shouid make: 


thorough drtquitias about Het Mographtcal 
features ‘of tté bountry and?” rfecort the 
salt and tices Abater lakes; th#! ‘riers, 
streams’ ahd waterfalls.” mountarms 
forests and plains either inhabited or 
uninhabited. [They showld: notel * the 
‘distances between one flacé and: anodthcr, 
[note down] the existing roads and their 
condition, whether , suitable for, travel! bya. 
coach or cart. [They should record] the 


sources of the streams and their flow into.+ 


lakes or seas. [They should comment] 

whether they aré navigable or can “te ¢ 

suitable for navigation by [the const 

tion] of locksy and, what could be ie. 

use. Everything should ` ‘beobsgrved and . 
prepared For the. drawing 9f geographigal 
“ maps of the entire kingdom of Sweden. 


9. | They hould]} epery, Oppogtynity to. 
Tie all’ kinds go x. /and-measucements As 
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; 


mark, ore and oଠortigland...fieids and 
meadows. 
10. [They should} look for all kinds of 


boundary stones and boundary clearings. ହି 
11. {They should] search for deposits of ore.. 


12. [They should} ‘inqoire ‘about’ household 
records and all. 'kimis of :. edbnomic 
mhtterst.. (detailed examplevot agri¢éd tural 
work. bunting andfisbingl “A 


13. {They shouyd } record the ‘different, cures 
and search for medical books noting down 
.the namesof herbs and trees. 4 They 
¬ should find out : :aboug]; the. signs for 
forecasting thepyeathec, with which those 
who live near the sea are usualy fami iar, 
etcetera. jTuey should]. wescrphpe the oid 
costumes and weapons chat, arapuscd in 

¡ „ cach prewince- and. write; about the 
drinking yessels. kosor, horns Ad other 
such objects etcetera. 

ନ 1 

i And ii singe the the. ` ଥା of , 19ଙୀଃ are 
necessary for compiling ° cnmp ote 
dictionary, they should tecord the df... At 

+ 4jeld tools. ship toot and ithe nafm.- of 
other-such-objeots.-Likeniwe Hhet'slou'd 
note-downi? thétinames &f Himdk. is ot 
Parishes, vifif$re. forests, 2troatne, ial i, 
‘miountains, fslandd, infets; <hoa’s. rau; a 
also for the origin‘bt these: fathes, © 4 

rr ad 

15. Finaily [they hoa fred out i kind 
of temperament, the Pegpic cach 
province havé. As one sees. A ecdly 

‘anything, is fqrgoftén ; by’ the: st Aters.of 
bistory™ 


fu 


i HY rv: 325 te oof 
lp. this ନ ୮ ଶେର । plan. 
prepared at the urging of his tvacher, 
: “Johhfihes Bureury Gustavus Addghis tid the 
; foundation for the ‘ystematit research of 
Nordic ‘antiquities. But'that is not alt. The 
‘tesults of these’ investigations “ga¢é’ rise to 
.,the romantic enthusjasm. for: Eyropean-native 
culture whigh as at the cote of ramantjc and 
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folkloric concerns of the eighteentn and 
nineteenth centuries. 


The Ethnic identity of European peoples 


The surge of interest in antiquities in 
England and Sweden in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had other causes in 
addition to the vnocounter with the native 
Americans. As in the later Romantic period, 
the collection of antiquities in the Renaissance 
served rising national sentiments in these 
countries. While nationalism was certainly 
associated with the political stature of 
England and Sweden in Europe, the promotion 
of ethnic-national consciousness was related 
as well to the encounter with the 
“barbarians ' in the new land. 


Since classical times, and throughout the 
Middle Ages. European peoples referred to 
some ethnic groups as ‘‘barbarians"’. The 
concept underwent historical changes and 
variations in meaning from one cultural 
context to another. While in classical times 
Herodotus used it mainly in reference to 
Asian non-Hellenic peoples, in the Middle 
Ages its meaning shifted from an ethnic to a 
religious pejorative term. referring mostly to 
the heathen peoples of Europe. Since 
Christianity spread from the Mediterranean 
basin northward. the peoples that remained 
on the fringes of the new religion bore the 
label of barbarism longer. In this case, the 
term combined the notions of uncivility and 
paganism*!. At the same time. the term 
retained its use as a negative slur in inter- 
ethnic relations, as in the case of the Italians 
who regarded the French as barbarians™. 


The ethnic groups that probably bore the 
stigma of barbarism longer, that is- well into 
the Renaissance. were the Irish and Nordic 
peoples William Camden, for example, took 
for granted that Ireland was ‘‘for the most 
part, rude, half barbarous and ignorant of 
literature." Its inhabitants were “the 
barbarous islanders?’ "' In his description of 
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thc “Manners and Customs of the ancient 
Irish’ Camden cites Strabo’s characteriza- 
tion of the ancient Irish as barbarians;!* his 
other casual remarks demonstrate that 
according to his views, little has been changed 
since then. Cannibalism and sexual immodest y 
were the main attributions that were cited 
as example for their lack of civility. 


Similarly, Europeans did not describe the 
Nordic peoples in complementary terms, even 
when they intended to bestow praise upon 
them. For example,in the collection of 
Histories Tragiques (1571) that Francois de 
Belleforest prepared using a previous Italian 
collection of Matteo Bandello, he substituted 
several Italian tales for Scandinavian stories. 
The reason for this change was quite noble. 
He wiote at the end of one of these tales : **J, 
ay propose ceste histoire, non tant pour singu- 
lariser, la vertu des dames, que pour monstrer 
qu’ entre les peuples plus barbares, il ya des 
oeurs genereux et des dames aussi illustres 


que celles desquelles Rome nous fait 
parade?’.'* The notion that the Nordic 
people were tarbarians was widely 


accepted and Cawley, who examined refere- 
nces to voyages in Elizabethan drama. conclu- 
ded that this literature reflects an image of 
the Nordic people as ‘‘barbarous,—insula- 
ted from culture; even their brains were 


frozen?” 


But the discovery of America introduced 


a new reference to the term ‘barbarism’ : the 
native Americans. From the earliest 
encounter, writers referred to mative 


Americans as barbarians, often with no need 
for justification ot the use of the term. Pietro 
Martire d’ Anghiera casually writes : “The 
barbarians admit that there were forty 
thousands of them engaged in the battle?®," 
Later on, in the sixteenth century. Jose de 
Acosta addressed himself more directly to 
questions of culture and religion, yet auto- 
matically assumed the barbarism cof the 
native Americans “These people, elthough 
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they are in actual fact barbarians and differ 

in many respects from what is right and from 

narural law. should nevertheless be called «to 
the salvation of the gospel in the same way 
in which the Greeks and Romans and the rest 
of the peoples of Asia and Europe were in 
earlier times called by the apostles®", De 
Acosta attempts to distinguish several types 
among them and comments: “although the 
provinces, nations and kinds of these people 
are very numerous, it seems to me that 
there are three classes, as it were, of 
barbarians,.differing greatly from one another, 


to which these Indian nations can in general 
be reduced", 


Ethnic distinctions, however, are not just 
questions of objective scholarly analysis. since 
they often become subjective issues of social 
identity. The stigma of bar bariety was hardly 
complimentary for the Irish and the Nordic 
peoples to begin with, but the discovery of the 
“new barbarians" and the extension of the 
reference of the term to include ‘“‘primitive 
gsocieties’’ became even more threatening. 
This extension of the term cast the Nordic 
people, who by the first half ot the seven- 
teenth century had become e major Eurnpean 
power in the some class together with ancient 
uncivilized men. A design in Cosmographig 
is quite revealing as in shows that ‘‘barbarians, 
savages, and monsters are included by 
Muenster in the same category®#", 


No European socitty could tolerate such 
an association. The most effective method to 
break away from this implicit relationship 
with the new barbarians would be to demon- 
strate the existence of a cultural tradition and 
ancient past which contradicted the image of 
barbariety. While Irish lacked the social and 
political organization to assert themselves 
culturally, the Swedish peopie could do just 
that. The instruction to collect antiquites 
that Gustavus Adoiphus Atboiphus signed was 
issucd in the context ot a scholarly and 
national cuntest with Denmark. However, 
scholars in private ruflected upon the needs 
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and purposes of collecting antiquties. Thus, in 
1635 Rhezelius, a student of Bureus, jotted 
down the following notes, perhaps expressing 
the views of his teacher and other antiqurians. 


The council of the kingdom expects from 
an antiqurian the following ¢ 


1. All relics and customs that glorify the 
Fatherland from heathen times. 


chronicle about 
kings, about tales of 
the Danes should be 


2. A new and complete 
the deeds of Svea 
feuds with which 
refuted. 


3.A dictionary of our language in which 
the meaning of all old words is given as it 
is found in law-books and Frodhor. 


4. All of our runic stones that we can 
claim are earlier {than those of the Danes]. 


5. Rune calendar staves that do not exist in 
any other country. 


6. Because of the Danes, who boast of their 
monuments. 


7. Since our kings, whom we commemorate 
praisefully, have enlarged this country 
by force and subdued other nations: since 
also the literary arts have reached new 
heights that surpassed those of other 
nations, it is necessary that we prove that 
our forefathers have not been barbarians, 
as foreigners call us, but that we had a 
history. 


For no nation has more ancient and more 
praiseworthy monuments than we have. 
Such relics prove that we are the oldest 
people, and that our language is the oldest. 
From us others originated, from us other 
lands have been populated. Otherwise; 
we See that the Danes take much honor 
that belong to us. 


8. The 
country. 


following can be of use to the 


(1) Where there is opportunity, fields and 
meadouws should be sought out. 2' Mines 
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should be explored. (3) Al! kinds of metals. 
(4) Look for all old coins. (5) Where it is 
possible to build towns and villages. (6) Roads 
should be increased. (7) Our laws should 
be improyed by useful commpntaries. 


9. It would be necessary to look for ,old books 

in which there ‘is informatjop.gbout.the 
events of old days, as. weal As books ଇୟଲପା 
household and agricultural works. 


10. A certain drating and descriptions of the 


’ ft ¢ 
provinces ‘of the country. 
LE: i 


11. Sterna! about noble families, courts 
,of arms and lineages. (my italics) 


Certainly: fi¥ther fetéarch is ‘required to 
determine the exact’ “references of the term 
“barbarians™ ih Steden inthe seventeenth 
century: It id necestary to find out whethor 
the mcahings®Xhis term acquired in southern 
and central Euror&' extended: to the languages 
spoken in the’Né6rh. If this indeed had heen 
the case'the enc@unter with the native Ame 
ricans resulted fn‘*negative rcactions, which 
at-the same time stimulated European nations 
toturn inward and draw upon the cultitrn} 
resources and the traditional heritage of th~ir 
societies asserting’: their ethnic identirv en 
defining  themscelwes nationalistically In the 
scarch for clear defining marl:s of ethnic 
distinction, cultural superiority, and above 
all. non-barbaric: designation, ‘the Swedes 
transformed their’ “immemorial legends and 
poems” to symbols ‘ of ethnicity and civility 
and ‘to evidence ofa glamorous past. 


The contribution of cultural relativity to 
folklore 


While the idea of folklore bad its roots in 
ethnocentric’ notions, its ' development into a 
theory of human’ creativity required the 
récognition ‘ofthe’ relativity of cultures, 
Gustavus Adolphus” Insttuction reflects. the, 
narrow ~ Aationalistic view , of ` expressive 
traditions, the tole of which’ was ‘t's 3s ାୁନ 0 
the Swedish people a position of ‘Bistosical 
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priority and creative supersority. All other 
nations were in the role of recipients, 
immitators, or followers. However. before 
myths, tales. songs. and proverbs could 
become building blocks iin the social and 
historical theorjes of the eighteenth century 
romantics, it was. necessaty:: to recognize 
these forms as universal elements of humanity 
which are related to particular cultures. “: 
Tbe encounter with ;the native, Americans 
and the .. intellectual , reflections upon the 
meaning of this social experience. contributed 
to the recognition of tbe relativity of cultural 
values. Thus, the notion of “barbarism’’ was 
also used by a ,thinker to ;point out the 


relativity. of cultpres, and the meaningless of 


ethnic boundaries in relation to.the universal 
humanity of man. Montaigne. phrased this 
idea succinctly : “Each man ae barbarism 
whatever is npt his own practice®’, 


pi 

Montaigne's reflections” upon barbarity, 
and his contribution to the ‘emergence of the 
concern with’ folklore, do not stop ‘at his 
recognition ofthe “ inherent validity of any 
lwhavior:and valucsrelative to-their ‘colture 
He proceeded to cxamine the 
pocrry of the native Americdins, an arca of 
culture which could well have been the most 
siight-d and understood “bv tlie 
European. The texts of songs of “war ‘and: love 
that hc included ‘in’ his famous” essay NC : 
Cannibales”’ and his -commentar y upon their 
esthetic value speak for themselves : $ va 


of origin. 


least 


Thesc prisoners are so far from giving 
iri, in spite ‘of all that is done to them, 
‘tHat on the contrary, during the twy or 
three months that they are kept, they 
wear’ a gay ‘expression; ‘they, urge ‘their 
captors to hurry and put them to ‘the’ test; 

' they défy ‘them; insult them, reproach 


them with their cowardice’ and tbe 
number of battles they have ‘Tost to the 
‘prisoners’ “own ,people: i 


Lo st 


I ‘have. .a gong composed by,a priggner 
which contains this ‘challenge. that they 
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should all come boldty and gather to dine 
off him, for they will be eating at the 
same time their own fathers and grandfa- 
thers, who Have served to feed and nourish 
his body. ‘These muscles,” he says '‘this 
fles and these ‘veiris are your owns poor 
fools tHat you are, You do not rccognize 
that the stibstance of your ancestors’ 
limbs is still contained in them, Savor 
them well, you will find in them taste of 
your own flesh." An idea that c rtainly 
does not smack of barbarity Those that 
paint these people dying, and who show 
the execution, portray the prisoner 
spitting in the facé of his slayers and 
scowling at them. Indeed, to the last gasp 


they never stop braving and defying their. 


‘éncniies by word and look. Truely here 
are reai savages by our standards. for 
‘either ‘they must be thorough! y so, or we 


must’ be; there is ‘an amazing’ distance 


between their character and ours. 


Besides the warlike song 1 have justquoted, 
I’have another. a love song, which begins 
in this vein : “Adder, stya; stay, adder; 
that from the pattern of your coloring my 
sister may draw the fashion and the 
workmanship of a rich girdle that I may 


give to my love; so may your beauty and 
your pattern be forever preferred to all 
other serpents.” This first couplet is the 
refrain of the song. Now, 1 am familiar 
enough with poetry to be a judge of this : 
not only is there nothing barbarous in 
this fancy, but it is altogether Anacreontic. 

Their language. moreover, isa soft 

language, with an agrecable sound; 

` somewhat like Greek in its endings26.” 

In conclusion. the encounter with the 
native Americans had a traumatic effect upon 
European society. The idea of folklore was 
one of the consequences of this cvent, and it 
emerged through concerns with antiquities, 
with ethnic identity and consciousness af 
cultural relativity. Yet, in spite of its import, 
discovery of America must be viewed in the 
context of other historical events and ideasg 
Neither of these three themes in European 
culture could be related exclusively to the 
discovery of America nor were they solely 
effective in the formation of the idea of 
folklore. However, in conjunction with. other 
related discoveries, social and political trends 
and scholarly and philosophical concerns, the 
encounter with other cultures generated the 
awareness of native European cultures that 
was the essence of folklore™. 
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NOTES 


1. The 


term “‘Folk-Lore was coined by William Thoms, using the pseudonym Ambrose 


Merton. in The Athenaeum. No. 982 (August 22, 1846), 862-63. In recent times his essay . 
was reprinted in Ralph Steele Boggs, “Reprint of the Letter by W J Thoms in The 


Athenaeum of August 22; 


1846, first proposing the work ‘Foiklore’, with Spanish Trans- 


lationg' Folklore Americas, 5 (1945), 17-20, and in Alan Dundes (ed.) The Study of 
Folklore (Englewood Cliffs, N, J.: Prentice— Hall, 1965). PP. 4-6. Biographical descri- 
ptions and evaluations of Thoms" contribution to folklore scholarship are found in Duncan 
Emrich, ‘Folklore’; William John Ihoms,’ California Folklore Quarterly.5 (1946), 


355-74, 


and in Richard M. Dorson, The British Folklorists: A History (Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press. 1968), PP. 75-90. 


2. The relation between geographical explorations and anthropology that appears obvious, is 
not universally accepted among historians of this discipline. Some tend to trace the study 
of anthropology back to the classical period as for example Clyde Kluckbhobn, Anthro- 
logy and the Classics (Providence: Brown University Press. i950), Most recently Dell 
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4. 


9. 


Hyvmes (ed.), Reinventing Anthropology (New York: Pantheon Books, 1972), P. 21 
also starts with Greek Enlightenment of the fifth century B. C. though he dose not 
discount the effect of explorations. In contrast. Marvin Harris considers the beginnings 
of anthropology to be in the European Enlightenment. See his “‘The Rise of Anthro- 
pological Theory" (New York : Thomas Y, Crowell, 1968), and T. K. Penniman, A 
Hundred Years of Anthropology, 3d. ed. (London: Gerald Duckworth, 1965) begins the 
history of the field within the nineteenth century. Yet others emphasize the significance 
of the Renaissance in the emergence of anthropology The effect of the discovery of 
America by Columbus upon anthropology is discussed in Edward G. Browne, 
“Columbus. Ramon Pane and the Beginnings of American Anthropology." Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society’, 16 (1906), 310-340, and the general period of the 
Renaissance in John Howland Rowe, ‘‘Ethnography and Ethnology in the Sixteenth 
Century," Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers, 30 (1964), 1-19, and his “The 
Renaissance Foundations of Anthropology.” American Anthropologist, 67 (1965), 1-20 
reprinted in Regna Darnell (ed.), Readings inthe History of Anthropology New York: 
Harper and Row. 1974). PP. 61-77. Further discussions and bibliographical information 
on the subject is in Margatet T. Hodgen. Barly Anthropology in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (Philadelphia: University of Pennslyvania Press, 1964); Wilhelm 
E. Muhblmann. Geschichte der Anthropologie (Frankfurt am Main: Athenaum, 1968), 
PP. 34-38; Michele Duchbet, Anthrofologie et Histoire ay siecle des Ilumieres, (Paris: 
Francois Maspero. 1971), PP. 25 47, and Annemarie de Wall Malefijt. Images of man: 
A history of Anthropological Fhought, New York : Knopf, 1974), pp. 36°58. 


John Beattie, Other Cultures : Aims. Methods and Achisvements in Social Anthro- 
ology, iNew York : The Free Press, 1964). 


For a selected discussion and related studies of recent trends in folklore studies see 
Americo Paredes and Richard Bauman (eds.) Toward New Perspectives in Folklore. 
Publication of the American Folklore Society Bibliographical and Special Series 23 
(Austin : Texas University Press. 1972), Ricbard Bauman and Joel Sherzer (eds.) 
Explorations in the Bthnography of Speaking, (Cambridge : Cambridge University 
Press, 1975); Dan Ben-Amos and Kenneth S. Goldstein (eds.) folklore : Perforesance, 
Communication, Approaches to Semiotics 40 (The Hague : Mouton, 1975). See also 
Vilmos Voigt. ‘‘Some Problems ot Narrative Structure Universala in Folklore." Acta 
Ethno graphics 21 (1972), 57-72. 


Alexander H. Krappe, The Sciences of Folh-Lore (London : Methuen, 1930) pe xix. 
Alan Dundes (ed.), The Study of Folklore, p. 4. 


Y. M. Sokolov. Russian Folklore. Translated by Catherine Ruth Smith 2nd. ed. 
(Hatboro : Folklore Associates, 1966). pp. 47-48 


See Siegbert Prawer (ed.) The Romantic Period in Geramany, (New York : Schocken 
Books. 1970) and Lillian R. Furst, ‘“‘Ramanticism in Historical Perspectives," in A. 
Owen Aldridge (ed.), Comparative Literature : Matter and Method, (Urbana : 
University of Illinois Press. 1969) pp. 61-89. 


See Thoms’ comments and general discussion on the relation between Folk-Lore and 
Volhskunde in Emrich, ‘“‘Folk-Lore : William John Thoms.” pp. 371-72. For references 
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to earlier uses of the terms Volkskunde and Ethnologie see Gerhard Lutz, ‘‘Johann 
Ernst Fabri und die Anfuange der Volksforschung im Ausehenden 18. Jahrhundert,” 
Zeitsohrift fur Volkskunde 69 (1973), 19-42. 1 would like to thank Wayland D. Hand 
for referring me to this essay. 


10. See Georgiana R. Simpson: tierJer’s Conception of “Das Voll", ‘Chicago ¢ The 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1921). 

11. Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World. Translated by Helene Iswolsky (Cambridge 
Mass, ; The M. 1. T. Press. 1968: p. 4. 

12. Ibid. 

13. See Devid H. Fischer Historians' Fallacies : Toward a Logic of Historical Thought 
(New York : Harper and Row. 1970), pp. 172-75. 

14. Arnaldo Monmigliano, Studies in Historiography (New York ; Harper and Row. 
1966), p. 3. 

15. Ibid. p. 5, 

16. Stuart Piggot, “ Antipuarian Thought in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries" In 
Levi Fox (ed ), Bnglish Historical Scholarshif in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, (London : Oxford University Press 1956), p. 98. 

17. dlbid p. 102. 

18. Quoted according to facsimile in Margaret T. Hodgen, Early Anthropology in ths 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1964), p. 186. 

19. John Howland Rowe, ‘Ethnography and Ethnology in the Sixteenth Century,” Ths 
Kroeber Anthroplogical Society PapHers,; No.3 (1964), 2. 

20. Richard M. Dorson, The British Folklorists ; A History, (Chicago : The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968), p. 2. 

21. Quoted in Oscar Almgren, “Om tillkomsten av 1630 ars antikvarie-institution,” 
Fonnvannen 26 (1931), 35-42. 1 would like to thank Mrs. Gunnil S.J. Sjoberg for 
rendering this document into English and for long discussions in which she clarified for 
me the historical background of this royal proclamation. The English translation 
includes a number of necessary modification and the responsibility for the present 
English text rcsts with me« For some other discussion of the Swedish Antiquity Act 
see Michael Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus : A History of Swede 1617-/632 ‘London: 
Longmans: Green & Co. 1953), 1, 520. 

22. For an excellent discussion of the subject see W. R. Jones ‘The Image of the Barbarian 
in Medieval Europe," Comparative Studies in Society and History 13 (1971), 376-407. 

23. Denys Hay “‘Italy and Barbarian Europe," in E. F. Jacod (ed.) Italian Renaissance 
Studies : A Tribute to the Late Cecilia M. Ady, (London ! Faber and Faber, 1960); pp. 
48-c8. 

24. Britannia, Translated and enlarged by Richard Gough (Dondon, 1789) III, 467. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid, p. 665. 

27. Quoted according to Ethel Seaton, Literary Relations of England and Scandinavia 
in the Seventeenth Century (Oxford : The Dlarendon Press, 1935) p. 299. 
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Robert Relston Cawley, Tke Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama, The Modern Language 
Assocoiation of America Monograph Series VIII (Boston: D. C. Heath; London : 
Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 238, 


. De Orbe Novo : The Eight Decades of Peter Martyr D’ Anghera. translated and 


edited by Francis Augustus Mac Nutt (New York and London : Putnam's Sons, 1912) 
11,34, For a brief discussion about the tendency to regard the native Americans as 
barbarians see, J. H. Elliott, The Old World and the New 1492-1650 (Cambridge : 


University Press 1970), pp. 46-53. 


. Quoted according to the translation of John H. Rowe, “Ethnography and Ethnology in 


the Sixteenth Century." The Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers No.30 (1964), 17. 


. Ibid. p. 16. 


Quoted according to Margaret T. Hodgen, Early Anthropology in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century, P. 127. 


33. Michael Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus, PP. 519-522. 

34. The Complete Essays of Montaigne, translated by Donald M. Frame (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1948), P. 152. 

55. Ibid. P. 158 

36. 1 would like to thank Regna Darnell, Wayland D. Hand, Dell Hymes; Alan Kors and 


Gunnil 5S. J. Sjoberg for very helpful comments and criticism on an early version of 
this paper. 
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The Inner View : Change and Mobility 
in a Luzon Community! 


L Introduction 


L a profound and provocative book, 
Robert Redfield (1960) argues that “the 
inner view’ of the native informant should be 
taken into account in any ethnographic 
investigation. The informant may be the schol- 
ar himself. A number of authors have expoun- 
ded the “Inner view”' of the native scholar, 
including among others, Martin Yang (1945), 
Rudra Datt Singh (1962), Edward Dozier 
(1965), Jomo ‘Kenyatta (1938) and some third 
world anthropologists. They have an intimate 
and perhaps even an emotional involvement 
among the people they write about because 
they are very much a part of their subjects. 
This “inner view™’ of course is complemented 
by anthropological training in prestigious 
institution of learning in their country and 
abroad that Presumably lend some degree of 
validity and reliability to their researches and 
writings. 


paper I hope to add a modest 
contribution to that “Inner View’, by 
presenting a case study in the life of one 
Individual—Juan Maniago- viewed against the 
changes in barrio Masampat, the village of 
his birth and boyhood®. This paper, concede- 
dly very sketchy, will discuss briefly Juan 
Maniago'’s life. career, family, social and 
geographic mobility. and life philosophy. The 
time span covers the period from his birth in 
1900 to 1973. Itis hoped that from an 
impressiunistic description and brief analysis 
of his life history) one can discern some 
significant changes in the life and fortunes of 


In this 
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the village community, and of the largzr 
world beyond that village community*. 


For aktout six years (1942 to 1948) during 


the second world war and after,I lived 
continuously in barrio Masampat. Since 
than, I have returned to that community 


several times and have kept up contacts with 
many residents of barrio Masampat, includins® 
Juan maniago, who is very well known to me. 
1 have had a thousand and one conversation: 
with him since the Japanese regime tn 
Masampat and even since I became an anthra- 
pologist. I admire his life and his career, 
shared many of his hopes and dreams, and 
even suffered with him in many a crisis of his 
life, especially in his involvement in war 
and politics. In my travels in America, 
Europe, India, and the Philippines, we have 
been in touch through extensive correspon- 
dence. His life is vast, varied, colorful; and 
in some instances even controversial®. 


Juan Maniago. 73 years old in 1973, was 
born in Masampat. Central Luzon, Philippi- 
nese. His parents, Sofronio Maniago and 
Juana Maligaya, both lived to a ripe age of 8&0 
years. Sofronio and Juana, a dutiful wifz 
and mother, raised successfully nine healthy 
children—five male and four female’. The 
oldest child is Juan, who in turn las eight 
children. Before Sofronio and Juana died. 
they had more than a hundred grandchildren. 


A few additional remarks on Sofronic 
will be useful, I believe, before discussing the 
backgroud data and changes in Masampat 
and the life and career of Juan Maniago. 
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Sofronio was one of the early settlers and 
found«ts of Maseampat. He worked very 
hard as an asendero (landlord) and lived 8 


prosperous life until affluence moved him to. 


squander his wealth away, 8 tragic episode in 
his life he regretted later on. His eight 
children inherited only a few hectares of land 
from him. 


I came to know Sofronio more intimately 
before the Japanese regime when he used to 
visit us and later even stayed with us for 
sevcrai months while he was employed in the 
nearby American air force camp as a carp- 
enter. Sofronio was a very kind and thought- 
ful man. He was our favorite visitor because 
he always brought with him packages of 
candies and all sorts of things for children. 
Before his death. I visited him several times 
in his home in Masampat whilc he was suffer - 
ins from tuberculosis. He always admonished 
me to be good and to excell in my classes 
and never to gamble my father's hard-earned 
money. He used to say in Pampango : Potang 
mecaucyatca qng metung a tore at disnan- 
mune ing mataluctuc, cailangan ing culdasca 
at magbabaca (You must remember that in 
climbing a tower. as you go up and reach the 
top, you must also go down.) 1 was at first 
puzzled by such a statement; later, I under- 
stood completely his subtle message : to be 
humbie when on top and when successtul, to 
be always grateful to all those who have been 
good to me, and to be considerate of their 
feelings and sentiments. 


I. Masampat and 


1942 to 1972 


observable changes : 


Masampat's past is vague. Estimated to be 
100 years old, it used to be a desolate place of 
cogon grass’. To go to Masalpac town now 
takes about forty minutes to one hour by 
tanga” or by jeepney;’° a trip by bus co the 
provincial capital about one and one-half 
hours; by bus to Mani:a, the former capita: of 
the Pniuppines, takes about three to tive 
hours’. Masampat is predominatcly 


Catholic by religion, though the Iglesia Nt 
Kristo (Church of Christ)” is increasing 
vigorously in membership, strength, and acti 
vities the past few years. There are also 
Jchovah’s withesses and other protestant 
sects. Agriculture is the main industry, Rice, 
sugar. corn, and vegetables are the principal 
products. Jobs at the nearby American base 
(Clark Air Force) supplement the farm 
incoune. The village has an elementary sthool 
with about a dozen teachers, a number of 
whom are Masampat natives. The barrio is 
multilingual; residcnts speak Pampango, Ilocan 
Tagalog, and a {ew have learned English and 
Spanish.” There is a Cathelic chapel in the 
barrio plazuela (main square). a basketball 
court that serves also as a place for all sorts 
of entertainment such as dances. poiltical 
rallies, and programs. There is also a big 
sari-sari (variety) store and other smail stores 
constructed strategically around the barrio. 


Since Juan Maniago's birth and boyhood, 
Masampat has no doubt undergone many 
changes. I can only sketch here in general 
terms some of the more prominent changes I 
can recall, using the 1942-48 time span as my 
frame of reference, s.nce that was when I 
lived there with my family. The communi 
cation system was poor in 1942-48 compared 
1972, the year ot my last visit to the barrio. 
The most important means of transportation 
from Masampat tothe town were carretela 
and carromata (horse°drawn vehicles, 
and after the Japanese occupation 
of the islands, the jeepneys came along. There 
were no radios, newspapers, or other means of 
communication with the outside world at 
that time, In 1972. however, jeepneyss, tangas, 
or even a few cars owned by the more 
aft.uent villagers are sven commuting trom 
village to town.’ 


Many villagers, especially the educated 
ones, ‘are suprisingly tamihar with iocal, 
national, and even internacional events. Ihey 


argue -eloquentiy oun .natiopnal uls5ye5 and 
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prcblems such as graft and corruption, the 
administrations performance, and even 
foreign relations, especialiy with the United 
States and Asia, They are knowledgeable not 


only about specific issues but also abut 
national and political leadership, from the 
presidential and senatorial slates to the 


different candidates for Mayor, Vice-Mayor. 
Councilor, barrio Captains and other village 
officials. As a matter of fact the man who 
was our village barbero (barber) in 1942-48 
was clectcd municipal councilor in the last 
sixties and re-elected to the same post for 
excellent performance in office, 


In 1942-48 I do not remember anyone 
reading the newspapers published in Manila 
and in the provincial capital; in 1972, however 
many villagers — especially the _professionals- 
subscribe to metropolitan papers like the 
Manstla Times, the Manila Coronicle, the 
Manila Bulletin and leading weekly papers 
like the Philippines Free Press and a pro- 
vincial weekly called the Central Luson 
Monitor™!'. The most popular reading fare the 
Masampat villagers, particularly among the 
teenagers, are the comic magazines like 
Philifdino KomiAs. Some Tagalog publications 
(e. g.. Liwayway! and an iloano magazine 
known as Bannawag!’’. Followers of the 
Iglesia Ns Ki is/o receive regularly the church 
magazine Pasugo. The Spanish paver El 
Debate does not circulat+ at all in Masampat. 


In 1942-48 electricity was already available 
1a Masampat willage operated by Sofronio'’s 
relatives; in 19772,there is electricity in this 
community too, one of the important achieve 
ments the villagers are proud of. In 1942-48 
the villagers used to contribute money or rice 
to pay someone to act as viilage policeman and 
postman at the same time; a regular postman 
surves the barrio in 1975, in addition to the 
help rendered by the public school teachers 
and other vitlagers who go to town regularly 
for various reasons. Among them the 
magtinda (operaturs of sarisari stores) commute 
to town and tu the provincial capital to get 
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their quota of goods and commodities from 
the market, and several villagers mork at the 
nearby Clark Air Force Base. 


Also, the ministro (ministers) of the 
Iglesia Ni Krsto come twice a week. 
Thursday and Sunday sometimes from as far 
as Manila and‘ neighboring provinces to 
deliver their messages to iglesia followers. In 
1942-48, the Iglesia ministers were the only 
regular weekly visitors from the outside; the 
pari (town priest) used to come only during 
special occasions like fiestas (Catholic 
festivals honoring saints), Holy Week, or on 
invitation of the villagers’. The Iglesia 
ministers make more frequent visits in 1972 
on account of the expanding membership and 
volume of activities sponsored by the local 
church. Catholic priests and Protestant 
ministers have also been frequent visitors. 


The village's extensions (Opler \956; Smith 
and Reyes 1957) in the field of education 
changed considerably between the years 1942 
and 1972. The first notable change is the 
physical size of the school. During 1942-48, 
the school building was only suitable for a 
four-grade primary school; but in 1972 it 
became a complete elementary school headed 
by a fullfledged principal. In 1942-48, as far 
as I can remember, the School supervisor 
whose office was in town seldom visited the 
village. In 1972 the supervisor and higher 
level educational dignitaries make regular 
visits?°. In 1942-48, there were only three 
teachers. The head teacher, an Ilocano from 
the capital of the province and a well- 
respected man, handled grades three and four. 
He later died of tuberculosis. According to 
bis daughter, this man was well-known for 
his excellent writings in professional educa- 
tional journals in the province®!. The other 
two teachers were natives of Masampat. 
During this period, there was no great 
appreciation for the value of educatien on the 
part of many resident, of the community. 
However, in 1972.a very significant change 
has occurred. Many parents work very hard 
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on the farm and in other jobs in order to 
send their children to College. A number 
have succeeded; in 1972, I counted three 
lawyers. a medical doctor, five or more 
nurses; several school teachers an accountant, 
and a pharmacist. This pharmacist 1s 
practicing in Angeles City. She finished her 
degree from the University of Santo Tomas. 
the oldest Catholic University of the Philippi- 
nes. Most have gone abroad to study, work, 
or practice their profession. chiefly in the 
United States and Canada®. In 1942 the 
village included only three persons considered 
“professional. One finished his Bachelor of 
Science degree from the University of the 
Philippines and pursued further studies in 
engineering in the same institution. He later 
became a lecturer in one of the capital's 
private sectarian colleges, and his own 
children now attend college. The second 
professional, of course, is Juan Meniago. the 
subject of our study here. The third is a 
student of medicine who never finished his 
medical degree at the University of Santo 
Tomas. He married a woman from Masampat 
and eventually stayed in the barrio. This 
barrio ‘“‘doctor’’ is very knowledgeable not 
only in his discipline, but even in world 
affairs. I suspect he is a great influence in 
broadening the intellectual horizons of the 
many villagers. He comes in contact with his 
son became a medical doctor and established 
his practice early; his other son was elected 
the youngest Vice-Mayor of the town. 


In 1942-48 health facilities were considered 
poor by normal standards. No medical or 
dental personnel came to the barrio. There 
were some albulario (herb specialists) who 
practiced their ‘“‘profession”?3. In 1972 the 
barrio has been visited now and then by 
municipal health authorities. Private medical 
practioners from the town also are called in 
emergency cases. Other government agencies 
such as the Rural Health Unit and the office 
of the Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development (PACD) have been regular 
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visitors. Their personnel have reinforced the 
educational compaign for better health and 
sanitation all over the barrio. 


Limitations of space prevent me from 
enumerating in detail some of the other 
changes in Masampat. but I hope that this 
brief discussion will give the reader a glimpse 
of the community and some of the changes 
in this barrio where Juan and his parents 
spent most of their young lives. Let me now 
turn mere fully to Juan Maniago. 


IIIf. Juan Maniago : A profile 


Juan Maniago was born on July 29, 1900, 
a crucial period of transition of Hispanic 
sovereignty to American rule in the town of 
Masalpac, of which barrio Masampat is 
politically a part. He used to pasture dam- 


ulag (carabaos or water buffaloes’ and as 
expected of the eldest child in the Filiptno 
family. helped his parents take care of his 


younger brothers and sisters at home. 


Juan started schooling in barrio Masam- 
pat at age 17 years. He used to tell me a 
brilliant University of the Philippines®™ 
mag-abugado (law student) uncle challenged 
him one day to “‘go away from those cara- 
baos’" and get an education that will make 
his life more liveable and comfoi: table. Acco- 
rding to Juan. it was said in a mocking and 
insulting manner which made him so engry. 
from that day on he vowed to go to school 
even though he was already 17 years old. He 
accepted the mag-abugado’s challenge. This 
constituted in the life of Juan Maniago what 
David G. Mandelbaum (1973) calls the turn- 
ing in life history. He achieved a Magni- 
ficent feat: in one year. he was able to finish 
grades 1 to 4 because the teachers accelerated 
him three times. According to his explanation 
his lady teachers felt inadequate because Juan 
is call, mature, and bright. Besides, he says: 
Pagloloncula ring mestracu a casingidad 
culamu (I was courting the teachers who are 
almost of my age). In grades 5 and 6. he was 
one of the class topnotchers. 
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After finishing his elementary schooling, 
Juan enrolled in an agriculture high school in 
Pampanga province where he met and 
married Maria, daughter of a farmer who had 
five other children besides Maria. She 
patiently and faithfully supported Juan who 
then pursued and completed high school. She 
knew sewing. knitting, and cooking very 
well. and her skills helped in her husband's 
continuing education. 


After graduation from high school, Juan 
obtained a teaching position in a Pampanga 
barrio?®. Here'he became a model teacher, 
scout master, and civic leader. He taught 
his pupils the gardening and farming he 
himself knew very well. In this Pampanga 
barrio, four of his eight children were born. 
He realized. however, he had to raise his 
income because of his growing family. And 
sO, every summer, he used to file a leave of 
absence from his school and whatever savings 
he and his wife had were spent for a higher 
certificate in teaching at a normal school. 
After several years of summer advanced 
studies, he was transferred and promoted in 
rank and salary to another barrio in 
Pampanga located near an American base. 
His other four children were born in this 
barrio where he taught for several years. 


To improve his failing health and to 
escape from the drudgery of teaching for 
awhile, Juan took a leave from his academic 
and administrative duties to join the nearby 
air basee He was in this base until the 
outbreak of the second world war and the 
unexpected bombing of this military installa- 
tion on December 8. 1941. He was wounded 
but miraculously survived the Japanese air 
raids at Clark Air Force Base, just a few 
days after the intamous Pearl Harbor 
incident. Through the help of friends 
and a priest, Juan and his family moved to 
another Pampanga barrio In 1942, he 
returned to barrio Masampat. 


During the Japanese regime, before his 
induction into the USAFFE (United States 
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Armed Forces in the Far East) as a guerilla 
officer, Juan Maniago was also engaged in 
farming. He worked very hard to plant rice 
and corn as well as camotes (sweet potatoes) 
and other vegetables in order to maintain his 
family, especially during the critical period 
of famine in Masampat and in the Philippines 
as a whole?” He was one of the few family 
heads who contributed a great dea: to 
helping minimize the impact of starvation by 
planting crops and other means to boost 
production. He set an example by mobilizing 
his family in planting and harvesting rice and 
other crops. Having been an experienced 
farm boy in his youth, farming was not at 
all new to him. 


At the height of the war, Juan suffered 
very much from swollen feet. He was 
incarcerated at Camp O'Donnell by the 
Japanese army for a while and later managed 
to join the guerilla movement. He attained 
the rank of captain in the USAFFE outfit 
that was stationed for some time at Bongabon,. 
Nueva Ecija, a neighboring province?’. After 
the war, his guerrilla comrades launched his 
candidacy for Vice-Mayor of his home town 
of Masalpac. Juan delivered only a few 
speeches during the political campaign 
because he was always bedridden due to his 
swollen legs. Posters and other political 
campaign papers played up his achievements 
in teaching and in the army. His former 
guerrilla comrades and many teachers 
campaigned hard for him. He won ea:ily 
over his opponent who also hails from 
Masampat and is one of his comtadres (ritual 
co-parent) (Hart 1973; Potter 1973)®. 


Masampat is very proud of him not only 
because he was one of. the prominent 
guerrilla leaders of the barrio, but also 
because he ably represented Masampat in the 
municipal council as its town Vice-Mayor. 
The villagers look up to him for help and 
guidance for his education. civicmindedness 
and affability and for his eight children. 
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Villagers always say of him : Ing dalan ing 
opisinana (The road is his office) because he 
listens to people wherever they see him. 


All of his eight children are bright and 
hard-working. In 1972, six of the eight are 
full-fledged professionals—a dream he has 
successfully translated to reality after more 
than five decades of hard struggle. One son 
js an elementary school principal like him; 
another is a lawyer and alumnus ot the 
University of Philippines College of Law 


and New York University School of 
Business Administration where he also 
finished his Master degree. Another 


daughter is a business and finance graduate 
of the University of the East in Manila and 
is now working ina giant corporation abroad. 
Another is an outstanding educator; while 
the youngest daughter is also a public school 
teacher. She finished her Bachelor of 
Science in elementary education degree from 
the National Teachers College in Manila, and 
two daughters are graduates of a fashion 
academy in the provincial capital. Another 
son finishad his high school in the provincial 
trade school. Still a bachelor, he stays at 
home with Juan and his sick wife. Maria. 
When asked what his assets are, Juan has 
always a ready response; Deng anacu ilang 
pibandiancu; ing pegaralanda ya ing catelang 
mana canacu (My children are my wealth; 
their education is their inheritance from me-.) 
After his term as Vice ‘Mayor expired, several 
political leaders and followers tried to pre- 
ssure him to run for town Mayor. He spu- 
rned all tempting offers because he wanted to 
spend his time, money, and energy for the 
education of his childern. 


Despite his unwillingness to commit himself 
to active involvement in local politics, he has, 
however. kept himself posted on the develop- 
ments in local and national political affairs, 
especially the power struggle between the 
ruling majority Nacionalista party under the 
leadership of President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
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and the vocal minority Liberal partv under 
party President Gerardo Roxas, son of the 
late Philippine President Manuel A. Roxas, 
founder of the party. When Juan ran for 
public office during the postliberation years. 
he was the Vice-Mayoral candidate of the 
Liberal Party. In 1973, however. Juan isa 
votary of the incumbent president and mar- 
tial law administrator Ferdinand Edralin 
Marcos.” In several conversations with me 
before my daparture for the United States. 
his main reasons for his admiration and 
support for Marcos are the following: Marcos 
has shown tangible proof of his concern for 
veterans by supporting many objectives of 
the organized veterans throughout the coun- 
try. 


This attitude is quite understandable in the 
light of Juan Maniago’s position as Secretary 
General and moving force behind a well- 
orgenized group of approximately 60,000 
veterans’ (Juan's estimate) in Luzon. Juan 
works day and night with great pride and 
dedication to this cause of the neglected 
veterans of the first and second world wars: 
Despite his being 73 years of age, Juan still 
undertakes several trips a year to Manila 
and the neighboring provinces to follow-up 
matters for his constituents and to visit his 
fellow veterans in their own barrios and 
towns. Many political leaders have time and 
again solicited his support’ he always pol- 
itely but firmly curns down any attempt to 
use the veterans under his care and juris- 
diction for political purposes. The veterans: 
on their part, show their love, respect, and 
confidence in him because he never abuses 
that confidence. In his house: Juan is very 
approachable. polite, and hospitable. He 
shares whatever food he has with his consti- 
tuents’ oftentimes, he even offers them 
shelter in his humble home of wood and gal- 
vanized iron. 


Juan Maniago loves everything and any- 
thing about America. He is proud of his 
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children who have studied and lived in Ame- 
rica. Being a product of the American system 
of education, he feels: that the United States 
is a very democratic and generous country. He 
often recalls the inany herdships he and some 
American guerrillas suffered during the war 
against the Japanese so:diers. He has written 
several hundred letters since liberation 
days to American army institutions on bchalf 
of his fellow veterans. He supports several 
pro-American veteran groups, including the 
latest social movement in the Philippines, 
popularly known as the statehood movements, 
the main objective of which is to make the 
Philippines a State of the United States.® 


Juan Maniago is broad-minded in his 
religious convictions. He regards all men as 
‘brothers under the canopy ot heaven” when 
he says : Deng angang tau cailangan micacalu- 
gudla at buricu micacapatadla (All men should 
love one another and should be brothers to 
one another). He is not a fanatical church- 
going member of an established church. He 
prays early in the morning and before going 
to bed. His late parents and his brothers 
and sisters are all members of the Iglesia Ni 
Kristo. In Masampat, the Iglesia Ni Kristo 
church is just several feet away from Juan's 
house, but he resisted joining the church, 
despite the many pressures for him to join on 
the part of his relatives and friends. in order 
to maintain his liberal outlook. He also 
never tried to convert his children co his 
way of thinking. As a result, his home is 
one of tolcrance and good will. One of his 
sons and a daughter are ncwly-converted 
members of the Iglesia Ni Kristo church. 
Another believes the way his father does-th: 
unity of all religious—while the rcst of the 
family members are Catholics. Despitc his 
non-membership in their church, all his Iglesia 
Ni Kristo brothers sisters respect him and 
defer to him as an elder brother. 1 think 
one reason also for his nonconversion to the 
Iglesia Ni Kristo church is that he left his 
home after finishing his elemeniary school- 
ing in order to-pursue his studies in a 
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Pampanga agricultural high school—a decision 
that removed him from the direct influence 
of his parents and his brothers and sisters. 
He has always been very friendly to protestant 
ministers and Catholic priests. 


Juan is a hard-boiled disciplinarian. He has 
his own guidelines in child-rearing practices. 
His eight children have been raiscd in an 
atmospoere of obedience and respect for elders. 
He dealt severely with any signs of discour- 
tesy and disobedience on the part of the 
children. Each was given responsibility in the 
home; there was division of labour yet inter- 
dependence and barmony whether in househo!d 
chore, school or farming. The mistake of onc 
child was the mistake of all—a s-vere test 
indeed of child-rearing. Juan believes in °‘ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” to the lecter, He 
always says: Deng anac cailangan pamintuando 
reng pengarira at elamasias a buntuc (Children 
should obey their parents and should not be 
stubborn.) 


IV. Concluding Remarks 


Juan Maniago has gone a long way from a 
17-year old first grader-farmer to a 73-year-old 
leader of some 60,000 veterans in Luzon, from 
a poverty-stricken son of a farmer-carpentec 
to father of six professionals, three of whom 
studied in the best and most prestigious 
schools in the Philippines and in America, 
Born a Catholic, he later became a liberal free 
thinker while his parents and all of his 
brothers and sisters joined the Philippineled 
Iglesia Ni Kristo. 


His attitudes, however, toward child- 
rearing parcticces are the same as his parents. 


He stresses discipline; obedienc~, courtesy 
and respect for elders. He believes in sharing 
ideas. goods. and services with neighbors, 


friends, and relatives- He teeis thar the 
family, school, church, and government are 
important and should be preserved to enhance 
the Filipino lifeway- He affirms, almost 
fanatically, his belief in the American system 
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of democracy. His faith in the brotherhood of movement against the Japanese in Nueva 
all men has never changed. Ecija, only to Masampat. we alzo Juan emerge 
All these valuational and ¥ebavioral from farming and poverty to a respected 
aspects of Juan Maniago’s life have not been educator-politician-soldier. 
drastical.y altered since his student days | I 
despite the accelerating tempo of change on Juan Maniago's life has inded changed in 
the local and national levels in various Mmasny ways from his boy-hood in 1900 to the 
sociocultural dimensions of Filipino life. The 1970s, from youth to old age. His beloved 
most glaring changes. however, are in the barrio of Masampat has also undergone many 
realm of social and geographic mobility. For changes in various aspects of culture. And as 
: Masampat to the other papers in this journal show, the rest 
of the Philippines have also seen sociocultural 


here we have seen Juan leave 
study and later reside in Pampanga and take 
active part in the guerrilla resistance and other aspects of change. 


FOOT NOTES 


1. This paper was read in my Philippine seminar at the College of William and Mary, 
Fall 1973. 

I wish to thank Thomas K. Ford for his critical copy reading of this manuscript and 
Susan Glendinning for her excellent typing. lam solely responsible for its 
weaknesses. 


i 


3. For confidentiality, the names of the village and the town are fictitious. The names of 
Juan Maniago and his parents are also fictitious in order to respect their confidences. 


4. A more definitive work on barrio history snd culture is being planned. For an 
illuminating discussion on the biographical approach to anthropology. see for 
example the works of Robert Redfield, Morris E., Opler. L.L. Langness, and 
David G. Mandelbaum in the bibliography. 1 find Mandelbhaum’s significant paper 
on The study of life history : Gandhi full of information and insight; it contains a useful 
bibliography on the life history. 

5. 1 am preparing a full length bibliography of Juan Maniago, following the framework 
developed by Mandelbaum (1973). 


6. This article is dedicated to the subject of my research and writing. Juan Maniago. on 
his 75rd brith anniversary. 


7- Two of Sofronio's daughters died; one was bitten by a snake and the other one hada 
heart attack. 


8. My main sources of barrio history were the late Sofronio Maniago and his son. Juan 
Maniago. I have consistently used the present tence for changes in 1972 and the past 
tence for changes in 1942-48. ' 


9. Tangas are vehicles pushed through pedal power. Yong boys usually drive these 
tangas to and from the town for a fare ranging from twentyfive centavos to five pesos 
(in 1973, an American doilar is worth about seven pesos’, depending ot course upon 
distance and the negotiation betwen driver and rider: 


10. Jeepenys are well-known all over the Philippines. They are jeeps remodeled by 
Filipinos after their introduction during the liberation of the Philppines from the 
Japanese. 
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The new capital of the Philippines is Quezon city, named after the late first president 
of the Philippine common wealth. Manuel Luis Quezon, who was instrumental in 
founding the citys 


The Iglesia ns kristo (Church of Christ) was founded by the late Felix Manalo in 
Taguig, Rizal. Manalo, who was frustrated with tiie many sects of which he was at 
one time a follower, founded his own religion. One of the most controversial features 
is the unity of the sect, especially in political matters. They vote solidly for a candi- 
date or a slate of candidates. Many astute politicians, including Presidents 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, Diosdado P. Macapagal, and Ramon Magsaysay. as well a3 
lesser political candidates from-all parties, court the Iglesia votes. Manalo’s son; Erano 
Manalo, is at present the supreme head of the church. They have built beautiful 
churches all over the country. The Iglesia leaders claim membership in Hawaii and 
California, U. S. A. 


The predominant languages in this barrio are Pampago and Ilocano. English is taught 
in the barrio school from grade two to grade six. About two professionals know some: 
thing about Spanish. Tagaiog is spoken by a number of residents. The three official 
languages of the Philippines are English, Spanish, and Pilipino (the national language - 
For further insight, see Zamora 1967, 1969, 1972. 

My family and 1 decided to seek refuge from the Japanese in this bario because of the 
many hills and some mountains around. 


Carretela and carromata are horse-drawn vehicles. They were practically the only 
means of transportation from village to town during the Japanese regime. They are 


still around, even in cities like Manila, despite the various innovations in transporta- 
tion system in the country. 


The son of a farmer bzcame an accountant and lecturer in accounting at the University 
of the Philippines; he used to ride on the back of carabaos: new he drives a beautiful 
car to and from Manila. 


The major metropolitan dailies and the Philippines free press were suppressed by 
President Fredinand E, Marcos through his martial law decree of September 23. 1972. 
The Central luzon monitor is received by some villagers. This paper has Tagalog. 
Ilocano; and Pampango sections, besides English. 


It is interesting to note that the Filipino comics are the most popular fare in many 
barrios. Some Filipino politicians, like Senators Jovito R. Salonga of Rizal province 
and Alejandro Almendras of Davao, used the comics to inform voters about their live: 
and achievements during their political campaigns. Even the late President Elpidic 
Quirino used the same technique. 1 saw and read many of these comics by Salonga, 
Almendras. Quirino, and some local candidates. 

Many of the Catholics in this barrio are nominal Catholics ; they are not as serious as 
the Iglesia Ni Kristo in their religion. One reason, of courses is that the priests are 
not regular in their visits whereas the Iglesia followers are rigidly indoctrinated and 
closely supervised by their ministers and the deacons and deaconesses. For a good 
discussion of the influence of Catholicism on Filipino life. see the works of Phelan. 
Corpuz, and Agoncillo, in the bibliography. 

The visit of a dignitary in the educational hierarchy such as the superintendent ot 
public schools or the supervison is a great occasion for barrio teachers and pupils. 
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The officials are usually entertained with good food and even programs, including 
dances. I know of one supervisor who carries his own food in order to spare the 
teachers from spending money unnecessarily. Many teachers complain “they spend 
their small salaries to entertain education officials and buy all sorts of tickets from 
them. They are “voluntarily ordered’ to do so by their supervisors. 


21. This teacher is kind but very strict. I remembzr one day he told his students to 
bring camote taps for planting during gardening periods. The students who did not 
comply with the teacher's ‘‘orders’' were given ‘‘the belt”. 

22. Many of the professionals™=except those who are abroad—visit the barrio regularly. 
There is a considerable amount of correspondence between these professionals and 
their relatives in the barrio regularly. We can see here the “internationalization” of 
the barrio—a phenomenon perbaps true in other barrios of the country. 


23. In many villages of the Philippines—as reported in social science literature—the 
albulario and the ilot (midwife) are a part of village life. I have met also their supper- 
parts in rural India where 1 did field work. 


24. The name ‘‘Masalpac" is fictitious for confidentiality. 


25. The University of the Philippines, founded in 1308, is the Alma Mater of the leaders of 
the nation - President Manuel Roxas, Elpidio Quirino, Jose P. Laurel, and Ferdinand 
E. Marcos are graduates of this institution. The late President Ramon Magsaysay and 
Fx-President Macapagal also studied, but did not finish, in the College of Liberal Arts. 
My brother verified the records of Juan Maniago's uncle law student at the registrar's 
office; he has excellent marks in the U. P. College of Law. 


During the early 1920s and 1930s, bigh school graduates were qualified to teach. This 
is no longer the case. At the present time they have to have an education degree, and 
the Civil Service Commission is strict about teacher competence and eligibility. Many 
educators are alarmed by the over -production ot teachers in the country. 
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27. For an interesting discussion of the famine in the Philippines during the war, see 
Agoncillo (1069 ¢? 221-581. 

28. The USAFFE were supported by the late General Douglas Mac Arthur and his group 
during the liberation of che Philippines. The members of the USAFFE unit are different 
from the Hukbalahaps led by Luis M. Taruc who later surrendered to the 
government. 


29. The compadre system (compadrazgo) is well discussed by scholars like Donn V. Hart 
of Northern Illinois University and David Potter of Denison University; the references 
are in this bibliography. 


30. President Ferdinand E. Marcos declared martial law on September 23, 1972, putting an 
end to a democratic regime introduced by the American government. 


Former Philippine Congressman Rufino Antonio of Rizal province and Bartolome 
Cabangbang of Bohol organized a statehood movement in order to free the country 
from economic bankruptcy and corruption; according to them. More than a milion 
card-carrying members are registered according to their manifesto published in the 
Manila Times. Congress tried to investigate this movement, but there has been no 
definitive report on the matter. 
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Old traditions in new society : The case of the 
Chinese-Canadian 


Theoretical Assumption 


Tre fruit trees from Asia cannot be 
transplanted in Canada without a suitable 
climatic condition; likewise. the cultura! 
traditions from China cannot be transplanted 
in Canada without a suitable political, econo- 
mic, social and cultural condition. 


A general survey of the Chinese traditions 
in Canada indicates that the transplanted old 
world culture was affected both by the 
development of the community organization 
and the history of society. The preservation 
of a tradition may not only be for reason of 
nostalgia but‘Also for its relevant significance 
to the present and the future orientation of 
life in a new social setting. 


Let us briefly divide the history of the 
Chinese in Canada into two broad periods : 


(1) The period from 1858 at the beginning 
of a large number of Chinese immigrants to 
1947 when the Chinese exclusion law was 
repealed. The Chinese population during this 
period was predominantly male, and ranged 
from 4.383 in 1881 to 34,627 in 1941 (Census of 
Canada, 1881-941). 


During this time, the Chinese largely 
worked as cheap labourers, and engaged in 
hand laundries. groceries market gardening 
and restaurant businesses. It was a period 
in which the Chinese were legally excluded, 
socially discriminated and economically 
limitvd : a period which 1 have described as a 
form of “internal colonization” in 19th 


century Canadian society (B, Hoe, 1976.) 
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Ban Seng Hoe 


Partiy because of external hostility and 
anti-orientalism. community organizations 
were formed and proliferated in most of the 
major cities in Canada. These associations 
were based on various criteria such as shared 
dialect. common geographical origin. same 
surname and lineage. Folk culture was used 
as a basis of community institutions and 
group solidarity. It was also seen as a coping 
mechanism for the probiems of life. 


(2) The per od from 1948 at the beginning 
of the humanitarian movement to the present 
era of ethnic pluralism and muiticulturalism. 
The population during this period ranged 
from 32,528 in 1951 to 118, 8&5 in 1971 
(Census of Canada,1951-1971). The immigru- 
tion policies after the second world war 
encouraged the reunion of family 
members and the immigration of a ‘“‘complete 
family”. 


As a result of the reduction of racial 
hostility and opportunities for upward socio- 
ec .nomic mobility, the community is graduaily 
disintegrating. Modern associations, based on 
Western models were formed and catered to 
diverse interests and needs Folk culture is 
used as a means uf communication with the 
wider society, and as a way of expressing 
their Canadian identity. The Canadian-born 
are no longer like their forefathers as tradition 
carriers, but as creators of Chinese-Canadian 
traditions. Folk culture became a mechanism 
for cross-cultural exchange and inter-ethnic 
understanding. 


The Community Traditions 
Most of the cariicr Chinese immigrauts 
were prvasants and artisans who were rooted 
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in their folk traditions and peasant value. 
From life history interviews and studies in 
earlier written documents, we know that 
their pattern of interation and behaviour were 
much in accordance with ‘‘the old country 
way’. They demanded mutual trust and 
rcspect, and believed in thrift, hard work and 
endurance. Many worlted long hours with 
little profits in hand laundries and cafes, and 
enjJured raciai abuses and difficult living 
conditions. For purposes of collective 
survivals and mutual benefits, they created 
internal community institutions to regulate 
their socio-cultural lives. 


The for mation of chinatown was due partly 
to racial discrimination and partly to 
adaptation of their socio-cultural institution 
overseas. It provided the earlier Chinese with 
a foikcultural environment where old moi.al 
percepts and folk values persisted, and where 
there was an internal social system to cater 
for their needs. It was in chinatown that 
they could seek comfort and security, and 
where they could play a game of mahjong and 
sip a cup of tea amang their own kind. The 
familiar crowd. the smell, the food, the colour 
the architectural motifs and the language 
gave them a sense of security and an 
awareness of a common folk way of life. 


The proliferation of clan. lineage, district 
and multi-surnames associations provided 
the Chinese witha network of internal 
exchange and social relationse It also helped 
them to organize their life together, and to 
deal collectively with the external society. 


The functions of these organizations are 
to provide mutual protection and common 
welfare. They were based on the traditional 
concepts of mutual aids and assistance. I 
would like to describe these organizations as 
‘folk associations’; for they cherished 
ancestral way, good old moral value and 
peasant conservatism. 


The clan and lineage associations. worshi- 
pped their respective ancestors and believed 
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they all came form a common ancestor like 
the ‘“*water originated from the same source”. 
The should all help each other like brothers. 
in time of needs and difficulties. 


Most clan and lineage associations nave 
many myths legends and stories about their 
ancestors. They are repeated with ‘iving 
interests among its associational members. 
The following is an example ; 


The Jan Lurn Gung Suoo in Montreal is 
an association consisted of persons of five 
different surnames: the Tarn Shieh, Shyuu 
Tarn and Ruaan. The descendants of the 
first four surnames are believed to be related 
by blood and the last one by friendship and 
gratitude. There are many versions on the 
story of their ancestors. The following in the 
one collected in Montreal : 


A famous scholar-official Jiang Tian 
Gung was disatisfied with the the burea- 
ucracy and returned to his village to retire. 
But he had offended a powerful family who 
vowed to kill all his family members. One of 
his sons, five years old and very clever, was 
away when the army went to his house and 
slaughtered all his family members. On his 
way home, he sensed something wrong and 
ran away to a Ruaan family at the next 
village. The army pursued him. It was supper 
time. The boy, when arriving at Ruaan's 
residence. explained his dangerous situation. 
Jiang Taih Gung was a friend of Ruaan 
famiiy. Mrs. Ruaan quickly held the child on 
her lap and fed him with food as if he was 
her own son. When asked by the army, they 
claimed to have no knowledge about the 
child The army left in disappointment and 
the life of the child was thus saved. He grew 
up in the Ruaan family ani taken got 
married and how four sons. Despite all these 
years, the army was still looking for him 
So he decided to ask all his sons to spread 
out to four different corners of China, using 
different surnames as a rover but with a 
common identification mark. The word of 
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Yarn was chosen; and the surnames of tne four 
sons were known as Tarn, Shieh, Shyu, Tarn. 
The Ruaan family was regarded as a family 
which had adopted them. Whenever and 
wherever a member of Ruaan was known to 
be in distress, they should provide help 
(C. Hsieh, interview: 1977). 


Other associations such as the Lurng 
Gang Gung Suoo which consists of the 
surnames Liour. Guan, Jang and Jauh, and 
which cherishes the principles of loyalty, 
righteousness, humanity and courage. A 
famous Chinese folk novel, Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms featured many elaborated 
stories about the ancestors whom the 
association worships. 


The Jyh Shiauwh Duwuw Chin Association 
consists of the surname groups Chern, Hur 
and Yuarn. They believed that they are all 
related to Emperor Shun who ruled China 
from 2:55-2205 B.C. The Huarng Clan 
Association worships Huarng Shiang Gung, 
a popular scholar -official of the Eastern Han 
period. The Yur Clan Association acknowl- 
edges Yur Shiang Gung as its common 
ancestor, a famous scholar of the Northern 
Sung period. The Lii Clan Association 
worships Lao-tse as its founder. The Maa 
Clan Association regards Maa Fir Bo asits 
ancestor, an army general of the Han 
Dynasty. And The Ju Clan Association 
worships Chu Shi a famous Sung neo- 
confucianist. 


Practically most of the clan and lineage 
associations keep a history of their respective 
ancestors and uphold their moral principles 
and great deeds. It is hoped that the great 
achievements of their ancestors will serve as 
an aspiration 
generations, All these associations celebrate 
Spring festival (the coming of the spring), 
Chinese New Year,ancestors’ birthdays and 
Ching Ming festival (an annual tomb-swoep- 
ing event). Ancestral commemoration is 
usually carried out at the 


for the present and tuture 


associational 
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premises. A simple ceremony is conducted 
by which the chairman and the elders give 
a speech or relate a story concerning the 
works and moral philosophy of theic 
ancestors. All those attended the occasion 
will be asked to bow three times in front of 
the ancestral portrait which hanged on the 
wall. Tea. fruits and pastries are used as 
sacrificial food which will be partaked by at! 
those presented. 


Ching Ming festival is usually carried out 
by most of the traditional associations in 
April. Some associations may conduct some 
grave-visits at Yur Larn festival in July, and 
Churng Yarng in September. A simple 
ceremony is carried out at the graveyard : an 
culogy about the deceased and the ancestor: 
is read; three bows to all the graves are 
required from those attended; flowers. rice: 
roast pork, cbickens, soft drink and wine are 
offered as sacrificial food; and sometimes 
paper muney are burned and firecrackers arc 
lit. Again, sacrificial food are partaked by 
all those participated. 


The observances of ancestral rituals and 
graveyard ceremonies, however simple, 
reinforce group sentiments and togetherness. 
It reminds those in attendance about their 
ancestral moral precepts. ethnic values, 
filial piety, family and kinship. It also 
conveys an historical sense of continuity with 
the pasts though 
setting. 


they are in an overseas 


Traditional associations which are based 
on clan and lineage criteria are kinship 
oriented and are regulated by customary 
behaviour. Thus associations which ars 
believed to be related by blood and marriage 
will invite each other in their respective 
ancestral commemoration and other celebra- 
tions. For esamples, the rclationship 
between the Maas and the Yurs, the Huarngs 
and the Wuus ¢ 


tl) There are two versions of a story 
covering the relationship between the Mass 
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and the Yurs. One version has it that a 
Maa daughter married to a Yur in the old 
vilage. Later there was a clan fébd between 
the Yurs and the Liis, and all the Yurs in 
the village were beheaded. However, the 
Mass ‘daughter and her son manag d to 
escapes and she thus helped to perpetuate the 
Yur family line. 


The other version stated that a Maa 
daughter married to a poor Yur- She had to 
return home to work for her father fora 
living. Her father had two mountains namely, 
the “Dragon mountain,” and the “Crow 
mountain’, the former of which was beheved 
to be of good ‘‘geomantic location’. The 
daughter became a friend of a geomancer 
who lied to the father that Mount Crow was 
better than Mount Dragon. Later, the father 
fave Mount Dragon away to the daughter. 
Years later, both the daughter and ber 
husband died and were buried in Mount 
Dragon. Because of good geomantic potency of 
the mountain. the descendants of the Yur 
family became prosperous and wealthy, gene- 
ration after generation. The Yur family was 
thus grateful to the Maa daughter's father 
for hiuving given them the mountain. The 
well-known Maa daughter had only one 
breast and became known as the ‘‘single- 
breast grand-aunt"". 


(2) There are three versions of astory 
covering the relationship between the 
Hurangs and the Wuus. Two versions 
revolve around the same th.me: either a 
Huarng daughter married a Wuu or vice- 
versa. It was said that a Wuu daughter 
married to a Huarng and returned home one 
day with her son. The son was later drowned 
in a pond. The Wuu brother then gave her 
his own son as a substitute. The story was 
later known to both the Huarngs and the 
Wauus, and they thus regarded each other as 
cousins. 


The other version stated that a Huarng 
daughter married to a Wuu and bad a son. 
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She gave the son to her father who had ho 


te 
‘male descendants. This was regarded as a 


“virtuous act.” Thus the Huarngs and the 
Wuvus were actually related by blood. 


Relationship such as the Hurangs and the 
Wuus, and the Maas and the Yurs facilitate 
interaction and communication among 
themselves. They invite each other in celebra- 
tion of festivals, and help each other in time 
of needs. Their relationship is enhanced by 
the above stories and folk beliefs. 


However, unhappy relationship such as 
the clan feud in the old country will prevent 
the associations from interacting to each 
other. For example, the Churng Yih Huich 
and the Juhng shan Turng Shiang Hucih, 
The Churng Yih Association draws all its 
members trom different surname groups 
originated from the district of Jubng Shan in 
China except the surname Liour. It was said 
that the Liour group was once powerful-.in 
Jubng Shan and suppressed all the others. 
The Juhng Shan Hueih was expressively 
formed for the benefits of all the people 
originated from the district of Juhng Shan but 
in, actual fact, it was meant for the people of 
surnam Liour from the same district as they 
were barred to join the Churng Yih. 


The rclationship between the associations 
at the cian and lineage level may permeate 
into the larger community institution such as 
the community benevolent association, where 
one association will tend to tavour or vote 
along with their kin or related association on 


a particular community issue. 


Though some traditional associations may 
have internal conflict and~ antagonism among 
themselves. there is a communal . festival of 
which all associations participate without 
much squabble, that is, the communal worship 
at the Chinese cemetary at Ching, Ming, Yur 
Larn and Churng Yarng festivals, The 
communal worship for the deceased Chinese 
was a nonpolitical, and “‘non-divisive" ‘activity 
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of which both the traditional associations and 
the community members at large participate 
readily. In 1973 in Calgarv, the financial 
contributions collected was the communal 
worship at Ching Ming was378, 75 dollars of 
which the associations donated 168,5u dollars. 
For the Yur Larn festival, the associations 
gave 136,75 dollars out-of a total of 351,75 doll- 
ars collected, The rest was from the comm- 
unity at large. In 1950, when financial contri 
butions was solicited for the construction of 
a “worshipping pavilion’ at the Chinese grave 
yard and for the repairing of the cemetery. 
a total of 6,288 dallars was collected from the 
community of which he associations donated 
3.425 dollars. 


Traditionally, most Chinese immigrants 
belonged to their respective clan: lineage or 
district associations, az clanship, kinship or 
friendship constitued an important 
aspect of their social life and relations. 
Other non-clan and unon-lineage associa- 
tions were also formed to cater to different 
cultural and recreational needs; such as 
musical and dramotic clubs, gambling clubs, 
kung fu schools and businesses Societies. 
Following the pattern of the traditional asso- 


ciations, these organizations also worship 
their respective founders, patron—gods and 
goddeses. For Examples, according to my 


informants, the Chinese musical and dramatic 
clubs across the country worship Huah 
Guang Dah Dih believed to be the inventor 
of Chinese music; Tarn Gung Yer Yer believ- 
ed to be the protector of opera troupes; 
Tiarn Douh Ehl Lang said to impart know- 
ledge of fighting techniques to the theatre 
personnels; and Lung Mu Niarng Niarng: 
believed to be the protectress of opera 
troupes travelled by boats. 


The chinese gambling clubs worship the 
the‘Earth God; for they believe that ‘‘the 
earth can produce white jades, and the 
ground can grow with gold”. The kung fu 
schools regard all the founders of their 
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respective schools as “ancestors” and care- 
fully observe their worshipping rituals. 


Other political—fraternal assrciatior.s 
such as the Chinese Freemasons, traditionally 
known as “Jyh Gung Tarng”’. with its aim to 
“overthrow the Manchus and restore the ming 
dynasty”, worships their five ancestors, Wit’ 
Tzuu and their legendary leaders such a3 
Chernjihunarn and Wahn Yurn Lurng. Jyh 
Gung Tarng was a secret society with cela- 
borated codes of conduct and ceremonials. 
Even the Kuomintang observes the cemme- 

moration days for Dr. Sun yet-seu and Chi- 
ang Kai shek, and conducts memurjai service 
for the seventy-two martyrs who died for 
revolutionary causes at Huarng Hua Gang. 


The traditionai associations were in many 
respects functionally significant to the needs 
of the earlier immigrant community. The 
organization of Ching Ming festival, ancestral 
worship, Chinese New Year and Ancestral 
birthday parties were aimed to consolidat? 
their associations and to promote mutual 
protection, welfare, companionship collective 
solidarity and co-operations. 


However. past World II changes of the 
societal policies toward the ethnic minorities 
also affected the structure of the Chinese 
community most traditional associations 
suffered a drastic decline in membership as 
the younger generation did not join and no 
longer believed in the collective ideology 
of clan and lineage. The young and the 
newly arrived prof.ssional immigrants are 
more concerned with recreational and lvisure 
activities rather than with the welfare and 
protective functions of the associattons which 
have largely been taken over by the wider 
society. 


With geographical mobility as a result of 
higher socio-economic status, chinatown i: 
more of a business than a residential area- 
Because of urban renewal, some chinatowns 
have declined and died. Thus some Chinese 
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communities do not have a central piace 
of focus for their activities, the cmmunity 
pay well be defined as a network of -interre- 
jatud institutions, the participation in which 
defincs onc's “Chineseness”., Lion dance: 
firecrackers, folksongs, Chinese instrumental 
music. Cantonese opera, kung fu and Tai— 
Chi, costumes and restaurant food have 
assumed a Chinese — Canadian cultural 
characteristics. Toa certain esxtent, these 
cultural items have been seen as uniquely 
and typicaliy Chinese. It one thinks of kung 


{u, one automatically think of it as being 
Chinese. 
Increasingly, Western forms of associa- 


tions and professional societies are formed to 
cater for their diverse interests; such as 
{ishing and hunting: bowling and golfing, 
engineering and architecture which do not 
have a patron god or goddesses. Even the 
societies formed with the expressed purposes 
of promoting Chinese culture such as the 
Chinese Cultural Society of Montreal, 
Vancouver Chinese Cultural Centre and the 
Sien Loke Society of Calgary concern more 
with using Chinese folk culture as a form of 
communicatioh with the Canadian public. 


rather than with living folklore asa way of 


life. Some cultural forms are adapted to suit 
Canadian interests and conditions The New 
Year banquet organized by the Sien Loke 
Society in 1973-74 for example. was an 
Occasion to invite Canadian dignitaries and 
politiciens; and cuitural event which they 
or gunized included a “Yo-Yo” demonstration 
aud a Miss Chinatown contest. 


The moon festival sponsored by the 
Chinese associations in Montreal does not 
folLow the actual date in the junar calendar 
as it does not suit the Candian climate. It 
was rcgarded asa litte cold for an open 
outdoor activity by the traditional date. 
Foik dances, folksongs, paintings, fashion 
shows, kung fu, tai‘chi, magic shows, opera 
music and foik drama are performed to 
entertain the publiw Even some of the 
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organizers do not know the actual stories an.l 
folk significance of the festival, 


It apr-ears that the old world tradition is 
giving a Canadian interpretation and justifi~ 
cation for survival. Folk cultural events are 
organized without accompanying an oral 
folklore. There are also vuvidences that the 
old tradition is increasingly incorporating the 
new world cultural traits such as singing 
Western folksong tunes in Chinese, mixing 
up Chinese, English and French folktale 
motifs, and cooking Chinese food with 
Western ingredients and modifications. 


The Family Traditions 


The transmission of folk traditions at 
home was largely hampered by the absence of 
women and children in the family as a result 
of Chinese Exclusion Law (1923-47). In 1902, 
it was estimated to have 27 Chinese women 
in Vancouver, one of the largest Chinese 
settlements in Canada (Royal Commission 
Report. 1902). In Calgary in 1920's, Edmonton 
in 1935's, and Quebec City in 1947, it was 
said to have five, six and one Chinese women 
respectively. In 1941, the Canadian census 
reported a total of 3,914 females as opposed 
to 30,173 males in Canada (Census of Canada, 
1941). The imbalanced sex-rativ created a 
problem for the continuity of Chinese family 
life and uinter-generational transmission of 
oral toiklore. 


Field work in collecting Chinese foiklore 
in Canada indicated that there was iack of 
many folklore genres in the family, especially 
folktales, childrcn ames: rhytbms, children 
songs, toys, and home remedies. The prublem 
thus indicates that both the women and 
children are important carriers of traditions 
without which folklore will not be able to 
survive. 


The earlier immigrants who had to work 
long hours for a living. did not have the 
leisure to rclate tales and songs to others. 
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Folktales collected from the elderly immig- 
rants are usually short in versions and lack of 
descriptive details and motifs. 


The situation was changed somewhat by 
the liberation of the immigration law after 
the Second World War. Old immigrant 
families’ members were reunited and more 
familv units emigrated together. In 1961. 
there was a total of 22,122 females opposed 
to 36,0175 males; and in 1971, 56,015 females 
as opposed to 62,805 males (Census of Canada, 
1961-71). 


The increased numbers of Chinese families 


indicates a return to the family life. However 


due to the problems of urban living, social 
mobility, language difficulties. and forces of 
assimilation: Chinese folk festivals an 3 custo- 
mary traditions are not extensively practiced 
at home. 


Chinese New Year is observed as an 
occasion for family reunion and togetherness. 
Most families celebrate the occasion by 
having a special meal together. Occasionally, 
money wrapped in red packets are distributed 
to the unmarried children. Gifts and well 
wishes are exchanged among friends and 
relatives. Very few families however have 
their homes decorated and painted for the 
occasion in conformity with the tradition. 
Most shops and restaurants are open for the 
day, most elderly still believe in settling 
debts before the new year, but certainly not 
among the younger generation who were 
brought up in the “buy now and pay later” 
credit system. Some youngsters do not even 
know when is Chinese new year untii someone 
informs them. 


Ching Ming: traditionally observed as an 
way to show reverence to the departed 
spirits, and as an expression of kinship 
solidarity is practiced mostly among the 
elderiy and ome of the newly urrived 
immigrants. Sacriticial foud, paper money 
and incense sticks are seldom offered to the 
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spirits; and the majority of them are conform- 
ing to Canadian practices of offering flowers 
and wreaths, Most ot the Canadian-born 
wouid regard the offer of food to the depart- 
ing spirits as superstitious and do not conform 
to this traditional requir ment. 


The dragon-boat festivai falis on the fifth 
day of the fifth moon. It was an occasion to 
commemcurate a patriutic scholar-official 
who drowned himseif in order to prove his 
lovalty to his country. Most of the families 
will consume a special kind of dumpiing made 
of “glutinous rice’ wrapped in bamboo leaves. 
They were brought from Chinatown 
restaurants or grocery stores. Not many 
housewiv-s prepare it themscives now-a-days. 


The moon festival falis on the tiftcen day 
of the eighth moon. The cccasion is believed 
to te related to the story of an alchemist wife 
who stole the ‘herb of longevity” and flew 
to the moon; or to a revolutionary story in 
which the moon cakes were used as a means 
to hide a message of revolt against the 
Monguls. Most Chinese observe the occasion 
by eating moon cakes; and some may organize 
a garden party with friends and relatives, 
enjoying moon cakes, water melons, water 
chestnuts, pvanuts 2nd tea under the moon. 


Winter solstice is an occasion to mark 
the compiction of a year. A kind of 
dumpling or “‘rice-balls’, tang Yuarn boiled 
in tasty soup is consumed. The round shape 
of the little dumplings indicates the year is 
successfully “‘‘rounded-up’’. Not 
families observe this occasion. 


many 


Ancestral commemoration, tcaditionaliy 
regarded as a way to remember the virtues 
und morais ut the ancestors are no longer 
extensiveiy observed as well in the Chinese- 
Canadian homes. Fami.y altar with an 
incense tripods and red paper with the 
writing ot ancestors’ names and other gods 
and goddesses are not commonly found in the 
tamily. Even the kitchen god 
disapp-.red. 


has 
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Some elderly observed ancestor worship 
by burning a few incensed sticks and pray to 
the sky. The decline of ancestor worship 
indicates that it is no longer regarded as an 
important clement of Chinese family life. 


Life cycle celebrations, births, marriages. 
funerals are generally practices with a 
mixture of Chinese traditionalism and 
Western symbolism. The wedding rite is 
carried out in the chruch or in marriage 
registration office. with a reception in the 
Chinese restaurant or at home. Most deaths 
are put in the funeral homes. There is no 
observance of mourning grades, the degree of 
mourning in relation to the degrees kinship 
relatedness with the deceased. Geomancy is 
seidom practiced partly becuase of govern- 
mental restrictions on frave-lots. The 
models of graves are Westernized. and even 
some of the gravestones are inscribed in 
English only. 

The traditions at home in general is fast 
declining. Some families try to teach their 
children Chinese, and to incuicate in them 
some Chinese mannerism and respect. 
However, the voung having been brought up 
in Canada is gradually assimilating into the 
mainstream of Canadian life. 


Conclusion : 


We bave broad!lv examined thus far both 
the Chinese traditions in the community and 


family. and the effects of these traditions by 
the policies and social forces of the wider 
society. 


Both the community and family are 
important bases for the preservation, 
transmission and development of ethnic folk 
culture which in turn also provide a cultural 
base for the consolidation of ethnic commu- 
nity and family. As the bases are affected 
by the forces of the broader social order. so 
do the nature and the means of transmission 
of the folk traditions. 


Public performances of ethnic folklore as 
encouraged by the policies of ethnic pluralism 
und multiculturalism may enhance inter- 
ethnic and cross-cultural understanding on 
the societal level. Whether that ethnic 
folklore can be transmitted by societal means 
of communication, without a strong root in 
the living traditions of the community and 
family remains to be seen. Equally important 
is the question whether ethnic folklore as a 
way of life can survive in a disintegrating 
community; or how long can it survive as a 
form of public entertainment in a Western 
industrial society ? In either way, the 
surviving folklore will be the ones which can 
adapt and change in accordance with the 
cver changing social. political, economical, 
cultural and historical conditions 
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